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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF-GOD TO BE.PUT IN TRUST WITH.TER GOSPEL, RVEN. 00 WE SFRAK, NOT As PLEASING Men, But Gop, wHich TuETE 6uR Heaps.” 








THE KINSHIP OF LOVE. 
BY.¥. W. BOURDILLON, . 


THERE are & thousand eyes that never see 

The ripple of thé long grass on the lea, 

Nor the bright blushing sunset, nor, more fair, 
The crescent queen that silvers all the air. 


There are a thousand ears that never hear 

The lisp of poplars when the wind is near, 

Nor the sweet cadence of the tinkling stream, 

Nor the fall choirs that wake with morning’s 
beam. - 


They live, if life be life that is but breath, 
Where only their own living is not déath, 


There are a thousand eyes that never see 


The shrunken eheek of pale-cyed poverty, 
Nor the wan fever of a famished frame, 
Nor the dense air with pestilence aflame. 


There are a thousand ears that neyer hear 

The ceaseless dripping of the mourner’s tear, 
The wail that rises o’er the dearest dead, 

Nor, sadder still, the children’s cry for bread. 


They live where all is beautiful and bright, 
Like flowers that blossom in a land of light. 


Are rich and poor born of one race of men? 
Or does God's hand divide the earth agaiv, | 
And, es he curbed the waters here and: there, 
Set by themselves the sad waves of despair? 


Nay, these two things do their like nature 


prove, 
That none can live bereft of breath or love. 
a 


INFANT SALVATION. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Tne subject of infant salvation is excit. 
ing some interest in different quarters, and 
deserves much more attention than it bas 
heretofore received, for it involves the 
eternal fate of nearly one-half of the human 
family. 

The venerable champion of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy in America has strongly ex- 
pressed his belief in the salvation of all in- 
fants dying in infancy, and declared that 
he “never saw a Calvinistic theologian” 
who teaches a different doctriné (Dr. Hodge, 
“Systematic Theology,” vol. fli, p. 605). This 
brought out Dr. Krauth, the ablest defender 
of Lutheran orthodoxy in America, who 
had previously charged the theology of the 
Westminster Confession with teaching the 
damnation of all non-elect infants dying in 
infancy. Ina lengthy article on “Infant 
Baptism and Infant Salvation in the Cal 
Vinistic System,” published in the Mer 
cersburg Review, and as a separated 
pamphlet in the Lutheran -Pablication 
Office, Philadelphia, 1874, he endeavors to 
prove his point against Dr. Hodge. He 
shows conclusively that some eminent Cal- 
Vinistic divines, while conceding slways 
the salvation of lect infants, slither 
Virtaally imply or expressly teach that 
there are reprobates among infants, as well 
as adults, and that these reprobate infafits, 
dying in infancy, are eternally lost. Bat 
Dr. Krauth has furoished no proof from 
the symbolieal bdoks of the Réformed 
Church. These are éither ‘siletit 6m the 





‘Popish 
of wabupticed children,” or (as the Weet- 
minster Confession) they teach simply thé 
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tonality, age, 





of reprobate infants. He has, moreover, 
completely ignored Zwingli, who very em- 
phatically taught, in advance of his age 
and to the horror of Luther, not only the 
salvation of all departed infants, but also of 
the nobler \heathen; and, ‘fidally, -he® has 
proved nothing in favor of Lutheranism, 
for the orthodox Lutherans of former days 
(aught the damnation of ‘all wnddaptieed in- 
fants as clearly as Calvinistic divines taught 
the damnation of all non-clect infants. And 
in this they could appeal to the Augsburg 
Confession (Art. [X), which expréssly con- 
demns the Anabaptists for affirming that 
children thay be saved without baptism. 

Both Dr. Hodge and Dr. Krauth, in the 
milder view which they advocate; depart 
from the orthodoxy of theit respective 
churches as it prevailed during the seven- 
teenth century; bat the Calvinistic doctrine 
of election furnishes a broader basis for 
such departure than the Lutheran doé 
trine of the necessity of baptism , for 
salvation. For the Oalvinistic ‘ system 
gets no limits to the extent of election 
and makes it independent of race, na- 
conditions; and ‘external 
means of grace. It thus widens the 
possibility and strengthens the probabil- 
ity of infant salvation. The Lutheran 
orthodoxy, on the other hand, like that of 
the Greek and Roman’ Chirclies, by the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the 
ordinary necessity of water baptism for 
éalvation, narrows the possibility of infant 
salvation to the limits of baptism dnd can 
teach the salvation of ubbaptized children 
only at the expense of” its’ sacramental 
principle and by making so many excep- 
tions as virtually to turn the rule into the 
exception, for the number of unbaptized 
infants dying in infancy far exceeds the 
number of baptized and includes not only 
all infants of Gentiles, Jews, and Moham: 
medans, but also of Ohristian Baptists 
and Quakers. So far, then, the advantage 
is decidedly with the Reformed or Calvin- 
istic system. 

The revolting doctrine thet all unbap~ 
tized infants are lost was first clearly tdught 
by the great and good St. Augustine. He 
Inferred it partly from bis doctrine of “the 
condemnation of the whole race in conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression, in which 
the whole posterity germiually “partici- 
pated (Rom. v, 12); partly from ‘those two 
passages which seem to teach the neces 
sity of water baptism for régeneration, and, 
consequently, for salvation (John ‘iii; 5; 
Mark xvi, 16). His Christian heart, how- 
ever, inducéd him to mitigate the damna- 
tion of infants'as much a8 possible, and to 
reduce it to a condition of mere privation 
of bliss or, to use the scliolastic phrase, 
a poena damni—i. ¢., penalty of loss; as dis- 
tinct from tle poens sensus—i. 4, the pos- 
itive pain of feeling. ** Unbaptized infants,” 
he says, ‘‘shall be most leniently damned.” 
Bat, as he believed in the universal efficacy 
of infant baptism for regeneration, he held 
that all baptized infants are saved. Thus 
his sacramental theory secured both the 
salvation of a very small number of infants 
damnation of the vast 








(as Bellarmius says). The Lutheran Church 
retained essentially the Roman doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, yet allowing ex- 
ceptional cases of salvation without bap- 
tisth—at least; within the limits of the 
Ohristian Church. The Reformed Ohurches 
lowered the view of baptism and made 
salvation to depend on free election, but 
required in all cases regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit asa necessary condition of 
salvation. All Orthodox churches confine 
the possibflity of regeneration and salva- 
tion to this present life, ‘ 

The radical and heretical Protestants, 
the Anabaptists, Anti-Trinitarians; and So- 
cinian& were the first to venture upon the 
assertion of general infant salvation, re- 
gardiess of baptism ; but théy did it partly 
on false premises. 

The Arminians, Methodists, and Baptists 
adopted the same view, and gradually it 
made such silent progress among the dtho- 
dox churchés that few if any Protestant 
divines of note can be found now to advo- 
cate the Roman Catholic dogma concerning 
the damnation of infants. 

But how can general infant salvation be 
defended without departing from Scriptare 
ground? 

1. Infants are not saved on the ground 
of their innocence. For if they were truly 
innocent they need no salvation at all. But 
they are only relatively innocent—thet is, 
they know no sin; while yet they are born 
inte a sinful siate and with a sinful dis- 
position, and, therefore, they need regener- 
ation in order to salvation. 

2. Infants are not saved simply because 
they are baptized." For this would exclude 
all unbaptized infants andi make salvation 
depend upon an accident. Infant baptism, 
moreover, is not in itself complete, as it 
looks toward Christian nurture and the 
personal consecration of the ehild to the 
Saviour after arriving at years of maturity. 

8. Infants are saved by the free grace of 
God through the atonement of Christ and 
the regenerative efficacy of the Holy Spirit 
vouchsafed to them before death, either 
with or without baptism: 

4 All infants of Christian parents are cer- 
tainly saved, since the covenant blessing 
extends to whole families. 

6. All other children dying in infancy- 
may be presumed to be saved, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

(a.) “They have not yet committed actual 
transgression, and, therefore, are not finally 
eondemned. As there is a difference be- 
¢ween hereditary sin and actual transgres- 
sion, so there is a corresponding difference 
between hereditary guilt and actual con- 
demnation. The Scripture condemus only 
those who reject the Gospel salvation m 
unbelief. Infants have neither faith nor 
unbelief, and can neither accept nor re- 
ject salvation; but the Holy Spirit can 
regenerate. them and plant in them the 
germ of saving faith. Regeneration, being 
an act of God where man is passive, as in 
his natural generation, is possible in ail ages; 
while conversion, as an act of man, implies 
consciousness and act of ‘will. 

@&) Children are born unto the blessing of 
thesecond Adam, as well as in the curse of 
the first. Christ redeemed us from the Fall, 
and this redemption is available to all who 
do hot reject it! 2 » p59 "eek semrico 

(e) Christ's condnet toward children. 
’ He teok them into bis arms’and blessed 
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of the Kingdom of Heaven and held them 
up to his disciples as models of those very 
qualifications of modesty, humility, and 
trust, without which no one can enter the 
Kingdom. Those children were certainly 
not baptized, for Christian baptism was not 
yet instituted. They may have been cir- 
cumcised and probably were; but he makes 
no mention of this fact and speaks ins 
general way and of that childlike spirit 
and disposition which is. found among all 
children, irrespective of race and condition, 
This conduct of our Saviour forms the 
strongest ground of our charitable belief 
and hope that all infants dying in infancy 
are translated to his bosom in Heaven. 
There is nothing in the Scriptures’ and 
nothing in the Reformed Creed to forbid 
the pious belief that the gracious etérnal 
counsel of Gad includes all infants dying in 
infancy among theelect. The case of Esau 
and Jacob in the mother’s womb refers to 
their position in history, hot to their etern- 
al fate in the other world. God saves some 
throagh a holy life; others by a removal 
from this world of temptation and sin be- 
fore they have committed actual sin, and 
their early death may be looked upon as a 
token of divine election to life eternal * 
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REVISED FRIENDSHIP. 


BY H. H.. 
Im a pungent and‘ humorous article on 


| Old Friends” a late number of The Satur- 


day Review says: ‘* This whole question of 
friendship wants revision.” 

The expression is one of the happiest in 
The Saturday Review's long list of verbal 
felicitiés. That friendship was in need of © 
something, that the taken-for-granted modes 
and manners of it were somewhere faulty 
sensitive persons must have been continu- 
ally thinking from the days of David and 
Jonathan until now. Yet, as friendship 
is a thing one must have; we have gone on 
taking it as custom and tradition handed 
it down and accepting ifs assumed rights 
very much as we accept the predictions 
and calculations of time-honored almanac- 
makers. Inch after inch after inch we have 
given it, and never counted the ells it has 
taken, until boundaries are well nigh obliter- 
ated and in the common acceptation of the 
world the word has come to mean some: 
thing sadly unlike its original simplicity 
and beatty. When the first ell was taken 
the principle was abandoned, the intent 
thwarted. ‘To free and to love” was all 
thé'‘old Anglo-Saxon verb meant: To love 
and make free is all that love can ask; all 
that love can give or take, without loss and 
injury, We have not so read the word, we 
have not so lived. Reserve, independence, 
immunity of sacred things—all these have 
been encroached upon, violated, pushed 
further and further, and robbed of their 
birthright domain, like the’ poor North 
American Indians, until, like the Indians, 
they have become either outlaws and dan- 
gerous or effete and puny, dwindling away 
and dying out under a pseudo civilizing 
foreign to their natures. 

There are two things, inalienable righta 
in the nature and inthe life of évery man, 
with which no friendship, no love should 
ever be allowed to intefere or in the 
est degree to tamper. The first is reserve, 
dom of aetion and of thought, “' ' 

No human being must come too close._ 





| them; he pronounced them actual members 
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To perinit it is not so much » proof of af- 






















fection as of indifference and carelessnegs. 

To eeek tt is not so much love ag it is curi- 

“Tele nia re 

The which results from it, to 

lover aif loved, no words can tell, ne‘ 
Peas tached 20 Aime, witled 

can repair, Nothing in nature is so beau- | 

tiful, isso atttactive when it is laid bare to | 

our eyes as witen ft is fn part hidden, it 

part withheld. We never weary of 
up at mountains 


mists which rise and fall, out over the 
meadows. between ‘April showers. Men 
leave homes and wives and children to 
find a new way to a new sea; men die and 
are glad to die seeking the hidden source 
of a river.. Imagination in one shape or 
other is king of the whole world, leader of 
the whole race—of.the explorer, the dis- 
coverer, the contriver, no less than of the 
poet and singer. Starve it, and life is 
starved. Kill: it, and -the life of living is 
slain. The greater ingludes the less, If 
to-day I have learned all that my friend 
thinks, all that he is and has done; if to- 
day I have reached the full knowledge of 
his personal presence, his down-sittings, his 
uprisings, the ways and the look of his 
flesh, then is there left nothing for days to 
come to reveal, nothing for fancy to paint, 
for hope to await. Friendship, love must 
have a vista ahead—a near future to-mor- 
row, a far future next year, an eternal 
future for one’s lifetime; evidence of things 
unseen, substance of things hoped for. 


The close contacts, the inevitable sttri- 
tions of every-day living make it hard tokeep 
this reserve. To be a hero to one’s valet de 
chambre. has been said to be impossible, 
Then let us have no ealete de chambre— 
neither those who serve us for money nor 
those who come equally close to us for love. 
By all methods, at all costs, let us keep in- 
violate a sacred privacy for our bodies and 
for our souls. 

Absolute independence is as essential as 
reticence to the ideal and perfect friend- 
ship, absolute independence in action and 
thought. Absolute not because it is wrested 
by superior power, not because it is con- 
ceded as from a standpoint of possible con- 
eession, but absolute because it is recog- 
nized as an inherent quality in all true rela- 
tion, an inalienable right in each human 
being. Love is beset by no danger so great, 
by no danger half so great as its danger of 
tyrannizing ever its beloved. The uni. 
versal sense of mankind has so recognized 
this fact that the truth has been crystal- 
lized into proverbs in all nations, 

“In all friendships one rides” is a forci- 
ble one among them. ‘‘Man and wife ase 
ene and that one isthe man” is another, 
more forcible still, but leas true; for the 
eandid observer sees that sex has less.to do 
than temperamentin determining which of 
any two persons controls the other, Tem- 
perament determines it; temperament and 
will, Temperament is unalterable; but 
will can be enlightened, educated, con- 
trolled. Let us once clearly see, deeply 
feel that the smallest attempt to control the 
thought, the deed of our friend is selfish 
and an outrage on liberty, and we shall find 
the whole strength of our affection enlisted 
on the side of his freedom. We shall fore- 
stall possible selfishness on our part by an 
anxiety to discover his wishes; we shall 
surrender beforehand, lest we might exact; 
we shall give bounteously, that there may 
be no room for him to demand. When two 
human beings love each other enough to be 
willing to do this, and wisely enough to 
perceive this, then is friendship glorified 
and made perfect, then is its aisdom 
known and justified of its children. Noth- 
ing stands in way of the fulfillment of this 
perfect law of perfect liberty except the 
one quality of selfishness. Yet it is the 
rarest thing in life to see two friends neither 
of whom tyrannizes over the other. The 
worst of itis that the tyranny, the selfish- 
ness isso disguised in the mask of love 
that one can hardly venture to call it by its 
tight name. Moreover, if one addresses it 
by its own name, it will not answer. It 
feigns. the voice and the words of love 
itself. 

"It is because I love you so that I wish 
you to be forever by my side; that I do 
not like to have you lesve.me for an hour, 
for a day, for a week.”. ““ You are ao dear 
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open thd shut, down into valleys between } 





“te me that I cannot be happy. without you.” 









“Youh, soul fe 90 precious to me tiitt 
cannot rest while youarem error.” ‘My 
love for you is so great that-it i 


} wounded by any, even the slightest dis | 
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a chain which weighs an down, iin 
drags us in wayé-which weary. By a long 
succession of such acts, by long living ‘in 
such an atmosphere the friendship dies, the 
love isslain. It may continue te be housed 
and called by name, repatably “and ‘in 
order; but it is ne more a living presence, a 
vital principle, than. is the royal mummy 
lying in jeweled state and unaltéred shape 
in the tomb of its ancestors. * 

It was a suspicious or an ill-used man 
who wrote the proverb ‘Live always with 
your friend as if he might one day be your 
enemy.” Friendship winces under the 
ugly words and love revolts at their seem- 
ing dastardliness; yet a truth underlies 
them—this, that of the closest friend one 
may make an enemy, or worse, if one treat 
him amiss. Human nature is subject to 
laws just as immutable as those which have 
weighed and placed the foundations of the 
earth and the boundaries.ef the sea: We 
act upon one another just as inexorably, 
just as incessantly as the forces of Nature 
act, interact, and react around us. . Ava- 
lanche, crystallization, petrifaction, eclipse, 
seed time and blossom time and harvest— 
in the lives we see, in the lives we lead we 
find and we are all there. We must needs 
be afraid, the issues of the smallest word, 
the smallest act are so momentous. .On the 
other hand, we need never be afraid, since 
no smallest word, no smallest act is beyond 
our control. The real needs, the_real joys, 
the real duties of one’s relation with even 
his nearest friends lie, after allymuch on the 
surface and are simple, if only he will 
make them so—if his ‘‘nay be nay and 
his yea be yea,” and no more. ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever is more than these cometh of evil.” 

Each man who is and who has a friend, 
who loves and is loved, is carrying an ark 
of.covenant, a sanctuary, a holy of holies 
more sacred than that which the Israelites 
bore in their flight. Kf he touch it with 
rude tonch, if he even so much as: look 
upon it irreverently, punishment. is as cer- 
tain and swift to-day es in the days of 
Uzzab. 

LE ——— —— 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY AND THE 
PASTOR'S LIBRARY. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


Yuars ago some of the ladies in my 
congregation presented to me a copy of 
Appleton’s ‘New Cyclopedia.” For a 
long time I had used Oary & Lea’s ‘‘ Eacy- 
clopedia Americana,” edited by Dr. Lieber, 
and I and my children had derived great 
benefit from it; but that, as soon as Apple- 
ton’s (so fresh and with every article 
brought down to the latest date) came into 
the house, had suddenly become old and 
eeomed ready to vanish away. I took an 
early opportanity of sending the old work 
where it would not be overshadowed by 
the superior value of the new one and 
would still be honored and useful. At the 
same time I did not venture to shut up the 
** New Cyclopedia” in my study, as if it 
were exclusively my own. A place was 
made for it in the family parlor, so that it 
might not be like s candle urder a bushel; 
but might give light to all that were in the 








| house. 


It gave light to all, from the pater famil- 
tas down to the boys and girls; who were 
just old enough to take some interest in the 
newspapers and in whom the instinctive 
appetite for knowledge was beginning to 
reach out in one direction and -another. 
We had on those shelves a family library; 
constantly accessible. It was not a library 
of children’s story books, nor a library of 
amusement, nor a library of ‘poetry and 
fiction, nor a library.of devotion and relig- 
ious experience; but it was a libraty of 
universal knowledge, and that is the best 
kind.of « family library.. Anybody in the 
family who wae inquiring after ‘a fact in 
almost any departmentef knowledge could 
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his library; and” (anys the good woman) 

















—* — from the market, and 
the publishérs are bringing out its snecess- 
or,.“‘The American Cyclopedia,” to be 
completed in sixteen volumes, of which 
twelve have been already published. A 
comparison of some of these volumes with 
the corresponding volumes of the former 
series shows that they are substantially a 
new work, and not merely a new edition. 













-other volames of each work.” Ido not 
wonder that ‘he is hecoming completely 
disbeartenéd and almost ready to relinquish 
his work,” and I see the wife’s heart when 
she closes the sentence by adding: ‘*That 
me. ” 

Now, what ifsomebody who is able to do 
such a thing should send to this Pioneer 
missionary, working in a lean and hungry 


I wilt not undertake to describe the {land and-trying to find food for bis mind in 


changes—bow much has been | done by 
omission or by condensation and how 
much by the introduction of new matter, 
Yet I may say that the scientific articles 
represent science not as it was fifteen years 
ago, but as it is to-day; that the historical 
articles give us what these later years 
have added to the world’s history—to the 
ancient by explorations and excavations, 
as. well as to the modern by the prog- 
ress of events; and that in biography, 
while some obscure. names have been 
dropped, to make room for names that have 
recently become in any way conspicuous, 
there has .been more condensation of facts 
and dates and less characterization. 

But what is the need of my saying all 
this? I say it because I feel that every 
pastor and especially eyery young pastor 
ought to have the work which I have been 
describing or some other work of the same 
sort, both for his own sake and for the sake 
of the people among whom he is to labor, 
A pastor ought to be respected not only as 
@ godly man (which is the first thing and 
the great thing), but also as an intelligent 
man, For the sake of his mind’s growth 
and health and, therefore, for the sake of 
his usefulness as a minister of the Gospel, - 
he ought not to shut himself up in studies 
merely professional. He ought to know 
and to be continually in the way of learn- 
ing a thousand things which he did not 
learn in the theological seminary and which 
he cannot learn from books in any depart- 
ment of theology. With a good cyclopadia 
in the parsonage and with a minister whe 
knows how to use it, the parish grows in- 
telligent and the church becomes more 
influential as one of the institutions of the 
place. The pastor does not get his sermons 
out of the cyclopedia, nor does he put that 
sortof information into his sermons; but 
(other things being equal) the sermons, 
written or unwritten, of a well-informed 
man are better for an ordinarily intelligent 
congregation, they are fresher and more 
fercible, than the sermons of a man de- 
ficient in general information. Let the 
man whose mind fs continually enriched 
with various knowledge speak anywhere 
or off any theme, and he can hardly fail to 
communicate, perbaps unconsciously, some- 
thing out of his treasury. The talk of an 
intelligent man wherever he goes, makes 
others intelligent. 

While writing this last paragrapb,I bave 
received a letter pertinent to the ob- 
jectat which my thoughts are siming. I 
was just going to ask how many clergymen 
there are who can afford to purchase for 
themselves such a work as Appleton’s 
“ American Cyclopedia” when the letter 
came. It purports tocome from the wife 
of a bome missionary in a region where 
“‘the drought and the grasshoppers” ‘have 
wrought destruction. I never heard of 
the writer, but her letter is a sufficient in- 
troduction. Her husband, sbe tells me, 
preaches to two churches, six miles apart 
and sixty miles from any other church of 
the same denomination. ‘‘His audiences 
are intelligent. Over half a dozen of bis 
hearers are graduates of colleges.” The 
preacher to those intelligent audiences (the 
average New England congregation can 
hardly be more intelligent) is more bungry 
for books than for bread, ‘‘ The Cottege 


solean and bungry alibrary, a copy of Apple- 
ton’s ** American Cyclopedia”+the twelve 
volumes, with the promisé of the four that 
are yet to come—all paid for? What joy 
would the gift. bring with it! whatthope! 
what courage! With what a new feeling 
would he face his ‘* intelligént audiences” 
on the next Sabbath! And how soon would 
those two churches, in their respective 
neighborhoods, begin to feel and to exhibit 
the effects of the new acquisition! In the 
lack of ‘‘ histories, ancient, modern, or 
ecclesiastical,” the minister has been read- 
ing in the Cyclopedia such articles as that 
on Christianity,.or that on. Calvin, or that 
on Luther, or those oa England and the 
Church of England; and he begins to 
fiod himself, even in the preseace of 
“half a dozen graduates of colleges,” 
a respectably well-informed map. If 
such a meeting as ‘the monthly con- 
cert of prayer for the'conversion of the 
world” is kept up in efithér of his two par- 
ishes, he can always have something fresh 
to say, for his Cyclopmdia (if he makes the 
right use of it) pours light on his: month’s 
reading of Tae INDEPENDERT,,» or ‘of what- 
ever journal reports to him the progress of 
events. The stores of knowledge in those 
volumes are gradually accumulated in his 
mind; and, as he grows more intelligent, 
the people who listen to him an@ in whose 
families he isan ever-welcome visitor are 
steadily becoming a more “intelligent — 
cultivated people. 

This may seem to be a rambling ‘dis. 
course; but it has not for one moment lost 
sight of its aim. What~the aim is will be 
sufficiently explained by a few questions. 

“ 1. How many pastors does the reader 
know, outside of the cities where congre- 
gations can give large salaries—how many 
does the reader think of who can afford to 
purchase for themselves so voluminous a 
work as that which I have been describing? 

2. On the other band, are there not many 
congregations in which a little effort of 
generosity might procure for the minister a 
copy of this or some similar repository of, 
universal information? Would not the 
effort be remunerstive? .. 

8. Are not many of our home 2 
aries in the same condition with that one 
whose wife has appealed to me in her. dis- 
tress for him? Is there not among the 
readers of this article more than one whom 
God has made both able and willing todo 
what I have suggested above for that or 
some other pioneer worker, or perhaps for 
some foreign missionary in China or India 
or Japan ? 

4 Are not some purchasers of the revised 
Cyclopswdia embarrassed by the possession 
of the original work, as published fifteen 
years ago? Will they not remember that 
the volumes to be disposed of, though lack- 
ing what the last few years. have added to 
the sum of human knowledge, are far from 
being obsolete, and that a copy of what 
was at the beginning of, the late war the 
“New American Cyclopedia” would be even 
now a most cheering and helpful addition 
to the scanty library of. many a: hard- 
working and balf-supported minister ?. Will 
they not remember that it is easy to find 
out such ministers, however obscure their 
places of labor may be, in * —* or in 
the Bast? . > 
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Yus, God hes made me a woman, 
Ané I am covtent to be 
Just what He meant, not reaching out 
For other things, sloce He 
Who knowe me best and loves me best has 
ordered this for me. 


A woman, to live my life oat 
In quiet, womanly ways, 
Hearing the far-off battle, 
Seeing as through a hase 
The crowding, straggling world of men fight 
through their busy days. 


Iam not strong or valiant, 
I would not join the fight, 
Or jostie with men in the bighways, 
Or stain my garments white ; 
But I have rights as a woman and here I claim 
my right: 


The right of a rose to bloom 
In its own sweet, separate way, 
With none to question the perfumed pink 
And none to utter a nay 
That itreaches a root or points a thorn, as even 
arose-tree may. 


The right of the Iaty birch to grow— 
To grow as the Lord shall please, 
By never a sturdy oak rebuked, 
Denied nor sun nor breeze, 
For all its pliant slenderness kin to the stronger 
trees. 


The right to a life of my-own; “ 
Not merely a casual! bit 
Of somebody else’s life flung out, 
That, taking hold of it, ; 
I may stand as a cipher does, after a sumeral 
writ, 


The richt to gather and glean 
What food I need and can 
From the garnered stores of —— 
Which man has heaped for man, 
Taking with free hands freely and after an or- 
dered plan. 


The right—ah ! best and sweetest— 
To stand all undismaved 
Wherever pain or sorrow or sin 
Call for a woman’s aid, 
With none to.cavil.or misconstrue, by never a 
look gainsayed. 


I do not beg for a banot. 
Though very life were at stake; 
T would beg for the nobler, juster way— 
That men, for mavhood's sake, 
Bhould give angrudging, and not withhold till 
I must fight and take. 


The fleet foot and the feeble foot 
Both seek the self-same goal; 
The weakest soldier’s name is writ 
On the mighty army-roll ; 
And God, who made man’s body. strong, made 
also the woman’s soul, 


— — — “ 


THE AX AT THE ROOT OF THE 
TREE. 


AT last the system of privileged churches 
in Prussia is about to fall. The final blow 
of the government at the Ultramontane 
rebellion is to be dealt at the root of that 
favoritism whieb had nourished the Romish 
hierachy to its present contumacy against 
the state. That the total separation of the 
Church from the state—or, as seems likely, 
the ejection of the Church from the bosom 
of the state, on which, as a nursing mother, 
she has leaned—would be the inevitable 
sequel of the. ecclesiastical controversy in 
Prussia and its readiest solution, has been 
growing more apparent at each step of the 
struggle. This result is coming much 
sooner than was expected, The violence 
of the Ultramontanes has precipitated it 
and bas prepared king, Parliament, and 
People for a measure so repugnant to. their 
pious feclings and traditions. 

The influence of American . precedent 
and experience in shaping the final action 
of the Prussian Government, has, been 
more direct and practical. than. would be 
apparent to outsiders, It, is. within. my 
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——— vection on the legal mando 
churches the Prince said, with ém 

Here is the way out of our difficulties. 
Now I see bow we can set the chircbes 
free, and yet havea hold upon them by 
the law, 80 as to prevent their becoming a 
power: dangerous to the state.” The 
new idea that then struck Bismarck 
so forcibly was that in the United 
States charches stand before the laws 
like all other corporations in respect 
of the holding and administration of 
property. They are local corporations, 


in number and form as prescribed by law, 
and are restricted as to the amount and in- 
Come of their property. This manuscript 
synopsis of American ecclesiastical law 
was sent by Bismarck to Dr. Falk, with ry 
letter requesting the cultus minis terto | note 
especially the abovenamed for 
future use. This, was nearly three years 
ago. The public mind. was. not then ripe 
for 80 bold a proposition *5 

of church and state, nor even for the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs. But 
the persistency of the Catholic bishops in 
refusing to conform to the laws for the in- 
stitution of the clergy and in keeping 
parisbes vacant, asa means of stirring the 
common people against the government, 
and, above all, their joint address to the 
Pope, magnifying his authority above thé 
state, led the government to lay before 
Parliament the bill mentioned in my last 
(see INDEPENDENT, April 1st), by which the 
financial affairs of each parish are to be 
administered by lay trustees, chosen by the 
adult members of the congregation of full 
age. This law embodies the two features 
spoken of above and is almost a copy of 
the New York statute for churches. It is 
the very thought that struck Bismarck so 
forcibly upon reading the American doo- 
trine of church and state and that he 
recommended to the special attention of 
Minister Falk. That bill is still in process 
of elaboration by a parliamentary commis- 
sion. 

This measure, however, proceeds on the 
assumption that the churches shduld still 
receive dotations from the state. But the 
assumption of the Pope to nullify the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia and his 
bull of excommunication against all who 
had favored that legislation prompted s 
more advanced measure—to witbhold the 
customary stipend from each and every 
Catholic ecclesiastic unti) be shall solemnly 
declare in writing his intention to comply 
with the famous “ May Laws” concerning 
the Charch, This measure, having passed 
the Deputies by a great majority, is now 
before the House of Lords, where yesterday 
‘Bismarck made a speech in its favor, which 
was remarkable for its pronounced Protest- 
antiem snd its strong religious tone. He 
rebuked those who talk of ** the Church,” 
as if the only church were the Catholic. 
“The Pope,” said he, “is not the suc- 
cessor of Peter. Peter was not infallible. 
He sinned and repenfed ; but as to the last, 
no such thing can be said of the Pope.” 
This “‘ test act” is soon to be a Jaw. 

And now comes the final blow. 
sympathy meeting in St. James’s Hall, 
London, last year, a speaker said: ** Prussia 

owes its present strife in no small measure 
van pallcel the last two reigns, in con- 
ceding to the Roman hierarchy the posi- 
tion of an organic power within the state, 
in hope of. securing their political influence 
against the radical tendencies of those 
times. No government can afford to tamper 
with a body of its own subjects organized 
as a power and insisting upon a virtual 
share of sovereignty 28 a condition of its 
allegiance. In buying such an ally the gov- 
ernment sells itself to a master. The slave 
power taught us that lesson in the United 
States, and we repented it. ie toe — 
bitter, bloody war. The Ultramontanes 
have taught. Prussia that Jesson, and she 
must now repent it AS Seep sf hitetine 
strife.” sic ig. 
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its treasury... The, abuse which tbe Cath- 
olics made of this guaranty was to employ 


| the money of thie ‘state for propagating 


doctrines hostile to the state; and this led 
in 1878' to a modification Of the articles, 80 


} as to declare.that the cburctes were still 


under the laws of thelend. This, however, 
bas not sufficed. 
Within the pest week we have witnessed 


‘the-mudacious appeal of. the Catholic 


bierachy to the Emperor against the test 
laws pending in the Parliament. They 

s that the demand of official 
obediente to the Way Laws asa condition 
| of state support is against their consciences; 
but-the government reply that the same 
laws are obeyed by Catholics in other 
countries anid there sanctioned by the Pope. 
The bishops denounce the anti-Christian 
spirit’ of Paritament dnd appeal to the 
piety of the king, The government answers 
that. no measure is laid before Parliament 
without the. king’s own sanction. The 
bishops appeal to the Constitution, for their 
right of yearly stipends; and the answer 
t6 thif'is’& din broaght into Parliament for 
abroguting the stipulated privileges of the 
cbarches and placing churches under the 
same lawa that. regulate all corporations. 
A constitutional amendment . must pass 
both houses, then lie over twenty-one days, 
and pass both housesagain. Thisisa certain 
to prevail. 

I Am no friend to constitution tinkering— 
it his done mischief in the United States, 
and the same habit of changing the funda- 
mental law td meet an emergency wil) 
work mischief here; but in this case a 
false principle was incorporated in the 
fundamental law and we may rejoice that 
**the'ak is laid at the root of the tree.” 

viel Z2GYPTER. 
BERLIN, Prussia, April 1th, 1875. 
— — — — 
THE PRE-HISTORIC AMERICAN. 
BY ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


Iv anybody will take the trouble to read 
a digest of the original accounts which the 
Oonquistadores—Cortes, Pizarro, Alvarado, 
aod others—gave of the peoples they found 
in Mexico, the Isthmus, and South Amer- 
ica, he will find little difficulty in sharing 
the. conviction expressed by a profound 
thinker that the Spaniards discovered and 
overcame a race more civilized than them- 
selves." The Thascalans, whose state lay 
between Vera ‘Cruz and Mexico, had ad- 
Vanhced to that condition of comparative 
intelligence and self-control when repub- 
lican- goveroment becomes possible. They 
had their president and senate, and, as 
Cortes himself declared, their government 
was sitilar to that of Genoa, Venice, or 
Pisa\(Hetps’s“ Conquistadores,” ii, 289). Their 
capital city was built of stone and sur- 
rounded by & wall six miles long, twenty 
feet broad, and nine feet high (ibid, 293). 
It was stronger and more populous than 
Granada at the time of the Moorish Con- 
quest and the state numbered 500,000 heads 
of families, or say 2,500,000 souls (296). In 
one of these valleys there was'a continuous 
line. of, houses for four successive leagues, 
or over sixteen miles (293). Of Cboluiu,; 2 
state a few miles seth of Thecala, Cortes 
said: “There is not a band’s breadth of 
ground which is not cultivated,” and from 
whé-tower Of“ charch in thefr capital’ city 
he counted ‘three or four: bundred other 
churches (800). 

Of the City of Mexico Mr. Helps, whom 
nobody will accuse of enthusiasm, says: 
“The especial attributes of the most beau- 
titul cities in the world were here conjoined, 
and that which was the sole boast of many 
a world-renowned name formed but one of 
the charms of this encbantress among 
cities, . . . Like Granada, encircled 


but not ffowned upon by mountains; fon- 
dled, aad adorned by water, like Venice; as 

pac pa buildings as Babylon of old; 
‘and rich with gardens, like Damascus, the 


City ef Mexico was at that time the 
fat I in ‘the world and has never since 











markets were sold “every kind of eatable, 
every form of dress, inedlicines, perfumes, 
unguents, furniture, fruit, wrought gold 
and silver, lead, tin, brass, copper, earth- 
enware, salt, wood, tobacco, razors (of ob- 
onan dressed and undressed oking, cotton 
of all colors in skefns, painters’ colors, 
building materials, and manure, wine, 
honey, wax, charcoal, and little dogs.” 

They bed curtains, coverlets, and robes 
of cotton, fine as silk (App. Ency.,” art. 
Cotton); they made paper of it and under- 
stood the art of writing. In their great 
city Were practiced all the ways of civilized 
life. There were public refreshment 
saloons, public porters, inspectors . of 
weights and measures, etc. (Helps, 330.) 
They lacked but one thing to enable them 
to resist the Spanish invasion—the art of 
making irop. Their only weapons were 
“lances, darts, bows and arrows, slings 
and stones,” and a woodea club studded 
with flints fastened on with gum-lack (286), 
So, although they numbered many millions, 
they fell beneath the murderous bands of 
450 Spaniards armed with Toledo blades 
and fron arquebuses. The masses who re- 
mained after the massacres of the early 
Spanish commanders were quickly reduced 
by those quieter means which the Spanish 
ecclesiastics had learned 80 well to apply in 
the Old World. They were forbidden to 
cultivate this, that, and the other, and grad- 
ually perished from stervation or became 
lost fn the surrounding tribes of wild In- 
dians, 

But, as we are a modern people compared 
with those races who left their marks three 
thousand years ago upon the Pyramid of 
Cheops, so were the Mexicans, Aztecs, and 
contemporaneous races modern peoples 
compared with those who reared the cyclop- 
ean monuments of Cholulu, Teotihuacan, 
Mitla, Palenque, Copan, and Titicaca, or 
those perhaps still more ancient myriads 
who traced in gigantic outlines and with 
geometrical precision the mysterious fort- 
ress-mounds of the Mississippi Valley. 

Says Squier, in an able article on “"Amer- 
ican Antiquities”: “ It is impossible that s 
population for whose protection such exten- 
sive military works were necessary and 
which was able to defend them should not 
have been eminently agricultural; end 
such monuments as the mounds at Grave 
Creek and Cabokia indicate not only 
a dense agricultural population, but s 
state of society essentially different from 
that of the modern race of Indians 
north of the Tropics, There is not and 
there was not at the period of the discov- 
ery asingle tribe of Indians north of thé 
semi-civilized nations of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America which had the means of sub- 
sistence to enable them to supply for such 
purposes.the unproductive labor necessary 
for the work; nor were they in such a 
social state as to compel the labor of the 
people to be thus applied.” 

Brewster and other writers endorve .this 
conclusion of Squiers. There is other testi- 
mony to the point inside the mound forti- 
fications. The. copper mines in Michigan , 
are found to have been worked in ancient 
days to ao extent that only the hypothesis 
of a numerous and well-ordered population 
will account for, §o, too, of the irrigation 
works mentioned elsewhere in this paper. 
From a variety of testimony Squier de- 
duces *‘an age for most of the monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley of not less. than 
2,000 years.” By whom bail and whether 
the authors migrated to remote lands, under 
the combined attractions of a more fertile 
soil and more genial climate, or whether 
they disappeared beneath the victorious 
arms of an alien race or were swept out of 
existence by some direful epidemic or 
universal famine, are questions probably 
beyond the power of human investigations 
to answer. History is silent concerning 
them and their very name ia lost to “twadl- 
tion itself.” 

Before bringing to bear epon the obscur- 
ity which enyclopes the fate of the pre- 
historic Americans, a light, which, maugre 
Mr. Squiers’s learning—which, by the way, 
is unaffectedly conceded—was scarcely lit 
in the days when be wrote, and so could 
not be used by him with effect, it is neces. 
sary to show that these ancieot people were 
| necessarily and to a great extent agricul 
— 

“Neither the forests ‘nor plains have 
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ever supported or can ever support a. nu. 
merous populstion,” says Marsh, in “ Man 
and Netore.” “In s region absolutely 
covered with trées human life could not 
long be sustained, for want of animal 
and vegetable food. The depths of the 
forest seldom furnish either bulb or 
fruit to the nourishment of man; and 
the fowls and beasts on which he feeds 
are scarcely seen except upon the margin 
of the wood, for here only grow the shrubs 
and grasses and here only are found the 
seeds and insects which form the sustenance 
of the non-carnivérous birds and quadru- 
peds. The history of savage life, so far as 
it is known to us, presents man in that con- 
dition as inhabiting only the borders of the 
forest and the open grounds that skirt the 
waters and the woods, and as finding there 
the aliments which make up his daily bread. 
The villages of the North American Indians 
were upon the shores of rivers and lakes 
and their weapons and other relics are 
found only in the narrow open grounds 
which they had burned over and cultivated 
or in the margin of the woods around their 
hamlets. Except upon the banks of rivers 
or of lakes, the woods of the interior of 
North America, far from the habitations of 
man, are almost destitute of animal life. 

In Dr. Newberry's report on botany in 
the Pacific Railroad Report he describes 
the vast pine forests of the West, and says: 
“In the arid and desert regions of the in- 
terior basin we made whole days’ marches 
in forests of yellow pine, of which neither 
the monotony was broken by otber forms 
of vegetation nor its stillness by the flut- 
ter of a bird or the hum of an insect.” 
Cheadle and Milton’s “ Northwest Passage” 
confirms these statements. Valvasor says: 
**In my many journeys through this valley 
I did never have sight of so much as a 
single bird.” 

Marsh, who quotes these authorities, con- 
tinues as follows: ‘‘The wild fruit and nut 
trees, the Canada plum, the cherries, the 
many species of walnut, the butternut, the 
hazel yield very little, frequently nothing, 
so Jong aa they grow in the woods; and it 
is only when the trees around them are cut 
down or when they grow in pastures that 
they become productive. The berries too— 
the strawberry, the blackberry, the rasp- 
berry, the whortleberry—scarcely bear 
fruit at all except in cleared ground. The 
rank forests of the Tropics are as unpro- 
ductive of buman aliment as the less lux- 
uriant woods of the Temperate Zone. 
In Strain’s unfortunate expedition across 
the great American isthmus, where the 
journey lay principally through thick 
woods, several of the party died of starva- 
tion and for many days the survivors were 
forced to subsist on the scantiest supplies 
of innutritious vegetables, perhaps never 
before employed for food by man.” 

A very cursory examination of the report 
of the “Fremont” and other overland 
Western expeditions, where the habits of 
the Digger and otber Indians of tbe plains 
are related, will be sufficient to produce the 
conviction that human life can be sustained 
upon the plains no better than it can in 
the forests. When men get down to 
scratching for carthworms as a means of 
subsistence it is pretty certain that the out- 
look for even the most indigestible form of 
ordinary human food is somewhat cloudy. 

Since neither the forests nor plains can 
support a numerous population, it follows 
that the mysterious races who tenanted the 
Continent in the elden days, the marks of 
whose civilization are to be found scattered 
all over the Valley of the Mississippi, from 
Ohio to the Guif, and all over Mexico, 
from Santa Fé to the Isthmus, must have 
tilled the earth; and not as the savage 
tribes of Northeastern America and of 
later epochs tilled it, merely to eke out a 
nourishment that depended mainly on fish- 
ing and the chase, but as the Conquistadores 
found it tilled in Mexico. Indian corn or 
maize (from mahi, the name given to it by 
the later “aboriginal” Haytians) was, be. 
yond doubt, cultivated all over North and 
South America, and has been found in Pe- 
ruvian and Arizonian tombs and rock caves 
of prehistoric origiti’ (Agricultural Re- 
port, 1870, p. 420); and Arthur Helps in the 
third volume of his ‘“ Conquistadores” 
states that the Peruvians had carried the 
art of husbandry so fat as to use gakiio 
upon their fields (p. 500). ; 





_ ESTES PARK, COLORADO. 


BY HORATIO W. POWERS. 


Taz mountains lift their clear brows to the 
sun, 
The sun upon each bigh-throned monarch 
smiles; 
A glory poured from cliff to stream is won 
By this free friendship, whose delight be- 
guiles 
The musing eye along the forest aisles, 
The snowy range, torn scarfs of golden mist; 
And where Long’s Peak frowns o’er the 
lesser piles, 
By one sweet cloud in dying raptare kissed 
In ite etheres! realm of rose and amethyst. 


I lie beneath a music-breathing pine— 
The sturdy harper of this highland vale 
Whose leafy dream is whispered into mine, 
And hear the West Wind’s soft, confiding 
P tale, 
The mystic legends of the thunderous wile. 
O’er frozen peaks, voices of flashing floods 
Down sunlit passes and in fnoonlight pale, 
The wierd traditions of the haunted woods, 
And dark untrodden depths of these grand 
solitudes. 


The lawns curve up like o.ean waves that 
swell 
Against their rocky barriers and cease; 
Quaint porpbyry walls unfold in many e dell 
Where the fawn feeds and sports in wild 
release ; 
In the sweet air coo sightlees doves of, peace ; 
Through flowery gorges streamlets bring the 
news 
Of winter storms that left their nowy Senco 
Qn yon white ridge, whose morn and even- 
ing hues, 
Like garlands hung on high, their tender bloom 
diffuse. 


Where else drank one from such a peerless 
cup? 
This royal goblet scooped by God’s own 
hand 
From solid mountains, grandly lifted up 
And made amid a continent to stand— 
A Fount of Beauty poured for all the land I 
For ages here has ripened Nature's wine, 
Not one of all the old Olympian band 
Sipped as sweet nectar to the soul as mine ; 
I driok, and life grows large with ecstasy 
divine. 


Well didst thou seek, Dunraven,* this retreat, 
Turning from England's softer charms aside ; 
Here in wild chase thy pulse shall healthier 
beat 
And pleasant pass the restful sumimertide ; 
No cares of state nor critic’s pen shall chide, 
Nor social follies irk the serious hour. 
*Tis not from man and duty thou dost hide, 
But to traip life to more consummate flower 
And gain from Nature’s lore a more benignant 
power. 


The rose upon Long’s regal forehead dies, 
And a great shadow, flung by dark-winged 
Night, 


Falls on the vale. In more majestic guise 


The mountains tower in stilland and awful 


might; 
The soft dusk vibrates with a meteor’s 
flight ; 
Balsamic odors all the air embalm ; 
The stars look down in tremulous delight ; 
Heaven breathes to Heaven its utterless déep 
calm, 
And with o’erflowing praise the river chaunts 
ite psalm. 


*The Barl of Dunraven passed a portion of last 
summer here, in a “ lodge” of logs built for his ac- 
commodation. It ts reported that he has purchased 
this beautiful Park in the Rocky Mountains, 








COMMON SENSE IN TRAVELING. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Such was the title of a communication 
which appeared in an eminent religious 
newspaper—the title, it must be added, 
being the only place in the article in which 
common sense did appear. 

The writer wished to combat the idea 
that God could be worshiped at Boston 
and Chicago, but must be ignored during 
the thirty-six hours of traveling between 
Boston and Chicago. Of course, he had 
first to evolve the idea from his own brain, 
for there is certainly not a Christian man, 
woman, or child in the United who 
holds any such belief. His idea of worship 
is the old Jewish and Samaritan idea that 
there is no worship but the external cere- 
mony, performed in this mountain or in 
Jertsalem. He spparently never heard 
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having his man of stray, y, this is 
the way he knocks him down. 

“A company of Christian workers "—of 
whom, it afterward leaked out, this gen- 
tleman was one and, doubtless, the ring- 
leader—"‘ journeyed to Chicago and beyond. 
Christ was with them at all times while 
journeying.” He speaks, it will be ob- 
served, as coolly and confidently as if 
Christ were a Pullman porter, ticketed 
through without change of cars. There are 
a good many of us who believe in Christ’s 
help and comfort, who know that there is 
such a thing as the full assurance of hope 
and of faith, and who feel sometimes what 
seems to be areal and elevating commu- 
nion with the Diyine Being; but, knowing 
also the vanity, the impatience, the indo- 
lence, and selfishness which so easily beset 
us, we should shrink from asserting and 
almost from believing that Christ was with 
us in any Other sense than that in which he 
is always with his children—the poorest, 
weakest, most wayward, as well as the 
staunchest and wisest. But to assume 
Christ’s peculiar presence with a whole 
company, for a whole trip, at one clip, 
seems rather the more like assurance pure 
and simple than like the assurance of hope 
or faith or any other Christian grace. But, 
“moreover, he was seen by others as with 
them,” and this is the key-note of the whole 
performance. This Chistian traveler has 
or, at least, expresses no other idea of Chris- 
tian traveling than to be seen of men. He 
wants the Bible to be as freely used and as 
fearlessly perused as a traveling hatter 
takes out his pass-book for an order. He 
has no other, at least, he presents no other 
conception of Christian traveling than say- 
ing your prayers and studying your Sunday- 
school lessons on the train, When the 
twilight of the first evening came, one of 
them—I venture to say it was still the very 
man himself—remarked to their fellow- 
travelers—not simply of their own party 
but of the whole car—that, “as this was 
their usual hour of worship at their family 
altars, they knew of nothing that should 
prevent them here,” and accordingly fell to. 
It seemanot to have occurred to them that 
the peculiarity of family prayer is its being 
offered in the sacred privacy of the family, 
and that what is sweet and tender and de- 
vout by the fireside may become ostenta- 
tious, conceited, and disgusting in the 
noisy publicity of a promiscuous, rattling 
railroad car. The next thing they wanted 
‘was a state-room in the Pullman car to 
study their next Sunday's lesson in Mark. 
Why they should have wanted a state-room 
it is difficult to-surmise, as the Christian 
traveler takes special pains to inform us 
that during all the singing, praying, and 
studying ‘‘the door was left wide open.” 
To be sure, Christ implies and assumes that 


the door, but these Christian travelers could 
not afford to have so much piety shut up in 
a stateroom. ‘They were altogether too 
economical to waste thus the odor of sanc- 
tity, and they left the door ajar, that it 
might be wafted through the whole car. It 
is true that Christ says, When thou prayest 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are, for 
they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and in the corners of the streets, 
and in the Pullman cars, that they may be 
seen of men; but we have changed all that. 
Christ was not a Christian traveler. To be 
seen of men is the very essence of Christian 
traveling. Its only trait in distinction from 
profane traveling is being seen of men. Not 
a word is said about behavior, honesty, 
kindness, politeness, promptness, neatness, 
unselfishness, good-nature; nothing at all 
of anything but public appearance. 

The disgust and derision excited by his 





when we enter into our closet we shall shut | 













3 “ Beorethae Mok 
Tg traveler was the sarcasm of 
the Episcopal clergyman that “he took 
them for actors performing their parts.” 
Hands off, Episcopacy! You have got your 
chasubles, and your maniples, and I know 
not what of incomprehensibilities; but you 
are not to monopolize the theatricals of - the 
Church. We, also, we 
have our cap and bells, and if any choirs-of 
yours can jangle longer and louder than 
these Christian travelers, speak now, or 
else hereafter forever hold your peace. 
“Now this,” says my martinet, ‘‘I call 
common-sense traveling.” I thank thee, O 
God, that lam not as other men are, de- 
vout at heart, silent, reverent toward God, 
respectful to man, not obtruding my per- 
sonal views and habits on strangers, shut- 
ting my closet-door to pray to God in 
secret. I thank.thee, O God, that I do not 
count religion anything unless it be seen of 
men. I believe nothing of right living, or 
true thinking, or of worshiping thee in the 
spirit; but only in perpetual talk—talk to, 
talk at, and talk about. I thank thee that, 
rattle the railroads never so noisely, I can 
rattle louder still. Conductors may wink 
and clergyman frown, but: my pachyderm 
is impenetrable. Iam that kind of fool 
that, though thou bray me in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not my 
foolishness depart from me. 

But it is this sort of thing which gives us 
faith in Christianity, in spite of right-hand 
fallings-off and left-hand defections. Only 
a divine institution could withstand such 
advocacy and remain respectable. * 

There area good many persons who are 
not dead in trespasses and silliness, but 
who yet are influenced by such sentiments. 
They are well-disposed, busy about other 
matters, and rathet apt to adopt views 
without discrimination, especially if they 
have a religious tinge. But it cannot be 
too strongly urged that such teachings as 
these, so far as they have any influence at 
all, are utterly destructive of simplicity of 
character. He who talks about reading 
the Bible freely and fearlessly im the rail- 
road train has fallen from grace. He is 
not thinking about things, but appearances. _ 
He is not thinking about divine truths, but 
of how he looks reading them. He is not 
thinking of the Bible, but of himself. A 
man has no more occasion for fearlessness 
in reading the Bible in a car than in reading 
a newspaper or a novel; and if he thinks he 
has it is only because he is swollen with 
conceit and self-importance. And if he is 
a Boston Sunday-school teacher, the beat 
thing he can do on his way to Chicago and 
Oregon 1s to leave his International Sunday- 
school Lessons behind him. He will see 
little enough if he Keeps his eyes out of the 
‘window the whole time. If he rides 
through Michigan studying his question 
book, he might as well have staid at home. 


the machinery of religion, that 

is of little use to him—is likely to be of 
harm. If a man cannot feel comfortable 
at twilight without standing up in a Pull- 
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In sheer desperstion 
I fly to my pen for relief; P 
I am tired of sad meditation 
And the paraphernalia of grief ; 
lam tired of fruitless desire 
That will not be reasoned away, - 
Ot hopes that keep mounting still higher 
And longings that chafe at delay. 


« All day has the mock-bird been chanting 

His song to the listening flowers, 

All day have the sunbeams been haunting. 
The Cloth of Gold’s odorous bowers; 

Now darkness creeps over the willows 
And pight’s sterry flag is unfaried, 

On the crest of yon murmuring billows 
Rest comes to a travel-stained world. 


“The shadows are gliding and flitting 

In many a quaiot arabesque, 

And circle me round where I’m sitting 
And scrawling these lines at my desk. 

No wonder that memory binds me 
In bands of lugubrious hue, 

When all that’s around me reminds me 
In myriad voices of you, 


‘¢ There’s Robert Buchanan and Tennyson, 
With Miss Procter close under their wing, 
And Miss Muloch is breathing her benison 
On ‘ Lettice’ and ‘ Philip the King’; 
And, proud of its plethoric covers, 
Yon Scrap-book looks scornfully down, 
Tts plaints of disconsolate lovers 
Making mournful response to my own. 


“ Ah! well, there is one consolation 
Responds to my restless entreaty, 
To afew days of weary probation 
At last I can murmur ‘ Valeté!’ 
One strand of the cable has parted, 
There is one Sunday less to endure 
In solitude, desolgte-hearted, 
And dreaming of days that are o'er, 


“ Once less to hear Faith’s oft-told story 
Droned out by monotonous tongues, 
With the burly bass bellowing ‘Glory !’’ 
From a pair of stentorian lungs; 
To sit beneath our good parson 
And drowse the slow moments away, 
Or meditate murder and arson 
In a mild, hypothetical way, 


“Once less to submit to the slander 

Of being called ‘simply absurd’; 

Being told you’re a poor silly gander, 
Unworthy a serious word; 

And then to walk out and see only 
Your empty and desolate pew, 

. Until even my thoughts leave me lonely, 

And wander away after you. 


“Imbued with a languor resistless, 
I turn my slow steps toward home, 
And wander on idle and listless, 
Regardless of whither I roam. 


* 


In the dark west the thunder-clouds gather; 


But I view them with lofty disdain, 
Serenely defiant of weather 
And quite independent:of rain. 


“Sometimes in the faint summer starlight 
I sit by my window and dream, 
While flickering rays of a far light 
O’er the dark waters shimmer and gleam. 
And the echo of songs Ethiopian 
Comes rippling up through the night, 
And I wander in pastures Utopian, 
Entraiived in a drowsy delight ; 


“ Dreaming dreams of a Past that fades never, 


In its own light for aye glorified, 
The glow of Life’s passionate fever, 
The swell of Love’s infinite tide; 
Ané the charm of one magical presence 
Seeins all my wild unrest to quell, 
And I linger in Memory’s pleasaunce, 
Unwilling to shake off the spell. 


* Once again in the soft summer weather, 
When the twilight falls peaceful and still, 


From the church-porch we wander together 
Down the long path that leads to the mill, 


And while away moments of pleasure 


Till the soft light fades out from the skies, 


And down through the limitless azure 
The sweet sters bend amorous eyes. 


* Ab! me, I awake from the vision, 

To the dull, cold realities here ; ve 
¥row my eyes fades the glamour élysian “ 
And dies the sweet voice on my ear. 
Around me the shadows are wesving 

Quaint patterns and figures grotesque ;_ 
ou are far past my 


impotent grieving ~~~ 
And T sit slone st my desk. 


— 


“Fn dea — td Oc ; 
Sin tp the slow carrent of 
Array thee in panoply sober 
And comé in thy lustiest prime. > ... 
Around me are memories thronging, 
Hopes gather,-a glittering band ; 
Come! end all my waiting and longing 
In the soft clasp of one little hand !”* 
**  *@ oe 8 ee 
_ My letter! I never did send it. * 
I hardly know why now. Perhaps 
The gay frolic fancy that penned it : 
Has grown somewhat cold with the lapse 


Of the years that have passed since. How- 
ever, 

‘We each can some folly recall’ 

And the glow and the flush of the fever 

Is much thesame toowithusal.  , | 


What,'child? “Did she come in October ?”* 
Oh! yes, I suppose so ; and yet , 

It was so long ago! Wéill, in sober 
And plain truth, J really forget. ; 

Of course, she came. some time or other— 
Our friends seldom pass away quite, 

‘‘Who was she?” Well, dear, not your 
mother. ' 
Come, now, you had best say ‘ Good- 
night.’’ 


— — — — 


INCREASE OF CIVIC POPULATION 
AND ITS EFFECT ON BUSINESS. 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, LL. D. 


In two former articles published io Tam 
INDEPENDENT, I showed by statistics that 
the civic population had increased and 
was increasing in a ratio far beyond that 
of the rural; and that, in consequence of 
this fact, the demand for food was con- 
stantly pressing against the limits of sup- 
ply. These facts have struck the attention 
of thoughtful persons, and it may be of 
interest to inquire into its practical effect 
on the course of business.’ Perhaps it may 
be found that this Gowditioi of ‘affairs, and 
not the superficial facts of the kind or 
quantity of money, {s at the bottom of the 
general sluggishness of business, which 
you observe exists in Europe as well as this 
country. If this state of things was con- 
fined to this country, if the commerce of 
Great Britain was not declining, if the 
cities of Germany had not recently been 
complaining of thé same’ depression, we 
might safely assume® that the cause, what- 
ever it was, wai also confined to our own 
country. But, in fact, a certain depression 
of general commerce is obséryed eyery- 
where... Hence, it is not safe to assume 
that any change in the currency.of our 
country, whether in quantity. or - quality, 
would materially affect the state of busi- 
ness. There is always enough money to 
buy what people want, and, while theré is 
such a thing as an inconvenhiént want of 
currency, the increasé fn the volume of it 
will not increase the volume of things 
bought and sold. So neither will substitut. 
ing gold for paper increase the magnitude 
of business; but it may occasion. some 
serious disasters. Suppose in the recent 
rapid rise im the- price of gold your banks 
were specie-paying. W hat would be the con- 

? Inevitably ‘they must either 
have rapidly ditministied their disconnts or 


- | suspended payments,” Either would be 


disastrous to the commercial community. 
Lf, as we said last year, banks can so easily 
suspend on their deposits, with abundance 
of paper money; we can easily imagine 
|- what their condition would have been with 
gold payments. But we need not discuss 
that point. It is evident tome that some 
deeper and more general causes are work- 
ing out—perhaps gradually, but certainly— 
some great commercial changes. We may 
not be able to affect that change in any 
way; but the inquiry may be useful to 
know what are the great elements of change 
and in what way they are moving. Here 
we see at once that as the air is necessary 
to life, 20 food—that which one man pro- 
duces and all consume—must be the great 
element of all business, as well as life. Its 
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‘Now! — * the hs eke ane 
ducing) pop ulation is increasing at a much 
greater rate than thé rural—that is, produe- 
ing. We know not how long it may take; 
but it is mathematically certain that at this 
rate the minimum production must at some 
time be reaclied. In the meantime, this in- 
creasing demand, instead of really increas- 
ing business at this time, is actually dimin- 
ishing it. This may be deemed by some a 
bold assertion, Let me repeat some of the 
facts of the present situation, and I think 
you will admit the truth of the proposition. 

1. Let.me give again some illustrations of 
the principles I. before stated. Take the 
following productions of growth in'the ad- 
joining states of New York and New Jer- 
sey from 1860 to 1870—ten years; 


i 


This will tell thestory for all the growing 
parts of the United States. ‘Some will say: 
Not so in thé West, On thé contrary, more 
so in the West, especially the ‘Center West; 
only that the cities have not grown so large 
there as to absorb all the food. . There isa 
large surplus, which is the only resource of 
the Hastern Atlantic States and partly of 
Gteat Britain, . I shall come to the effect of 
that Girectly. In the meantime, it is enough 
to say that the Western cities are increasing 
still faster and new towns arising every day, 
Some one will say, again: This is only true 
of fast America. Notso. On the contrary, 
London. has gained a million of people in 
the Jast, twenty years, and Berlin, Liver. 
pool, Glasgow, and other cities of Europe 
increased at a rapid rate. Now let us turn 
to the effect of this on business and com- 
merce—partly good and partly bad. 

2. The firat great effect isto increase the 
export and transportation of “food from 
the producing to the consuming region. 
No intelligent man need be told how rapid 
and great this bas been — building railroads, 
creating lines of steamships, and covering 
the ocean with commerce. Every one will 
regard this as a good effect; and yet it has 
had a very dangerous effect, in some re- 
spects,on business, making a greater de- 
mand for capital than the accumulation of 
the country could supply, and thus increas- 
ing a vast debt due to Ecrope and more de- 
mand for gold to pay it. “This must sooner 
or later be checked up. The demand for 
éapital was too great. The failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co., with the sudden contraction 
of all railroad work, was the consequence, 
The enterprise of the Northern Pacific was 
just as good as more than half. which had 
been undertaken. But the time had come 
for a check—as it must inevitably have 
come—and it is a part of the retributions of 
Providence that many rival interests and 
people who were engaged in deriding this 
enterprise have been obliged to share its 
calamities. But let us turn to the good 
side of this transportation business, This 
is in the vast increase of that business and 
of the people it employs. One of the main 
witnesses before the select committee of 
Congress on transportation says: 

‘ty’ow England and the Middle Btates take 
more of Wostesy gree grain than all the 
foreign exports of grain. The live stock 
for food supply must come néarly all 
of it from the West and Southwest, where 
there is cheap corn and cheap forage. The 
eonsumption of live stock now. in the four 

cipal * of the seaboard—including 

timore, Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York—exceeds six and oue-balf million 
head per annum.” 

Now, whether this be exactly accurate 
or not, it is certain that this transportation of 
food to the Eastern and the European mar- 
kets has immensely increased and is im- 
mensgely increasing. The returns of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics for 1878 and 1874 show 
that there isno decrease of the European de- 
mand for American food, notwithstanding 
the predictions to the contrary, and there can- 
not be. Any well-informed person will see 
that this demand is not caused by any tempo- 
rary decrease of crops in Europe and will 
‘not fall off materially from any temporary 

there. The great and ‘increasing 
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But to retain this vast increase of trans 
portation from American food regions. is 
the good side. The profitable element is 
this building up of great transportation 
lines, the return of money to the farmers, 
and the stimulation to. American agricul 
ture. So far all looks favorable; but now 
let us see if this does not result in the very 
causes which have depressed commerce 
and general business—so far, at least, as to 
prevent any commercial speculation with 
profit. 

1, All the cost and profits of transporting 
food to the Atlantic cities on an sverage 
distance of 600 miles, and to Europe of 
8,500 miles, must be added to the coat of food 
to the consumers—that is, above what would 
have been the costif such food had been 
raised in the immediate neighborhood. 
That is evident. Every barrel of flour sent 
from the United States to Europe raises the 
price of bread to the consumer in America. If 
you doubt that; just take the prices of all 
animal food, for example, in 1840 and com- 
pareit with that of 1870. And that is not 
all,” By the direct operation of causes 
which increase consumers faster than pro- 
duction, this must go on until beef, for ex- 
ample, can be consumed only by. the 
wealthy part of thecommunity, No dider- 
ence of currencies will account fora tenth 
part of the difference in price.’ The rise 
in prices is going on by a mightier power 
than that of currency. 

2 One immediate éffect of this fact is to 
increase the demand for money. If ten 
million of animals cost double as much in 
price (and they do), it must take a much 
greater amount of money to handle them 
(and it does), Consider what an enormous 
amount of money goes first or last into the 
handling of food, and’you will see ‘at once 
thatthe main demand for money cones 
from this source. You can see also that it 
is quite possible for the farmers of Tlinols 
to want more money, although they have 
nominally double as much as they had a 
few years ago. You see also that this 
cause alone may occasion a disturbance in 
the money world. 

8. Utterly independent of this, however, 
there are other great disturbances in busi 
ness produced by this cause.” Here is cue, 
The increase of cities in Europe and in- 
creased cost of food has raised the price of 
agricultural labor there, and with it gives 
better prices to this class of laborers; and 
the immediate consequence of this is o 
decrease of immigration. The stoppage of 
many furnaces and factories in this country 
and the increased demand for agricultural 
labor in Europe has reduced immigration te 
this country in the last twelve months to 
one-third what it was previously, 

4 This decrease of immigration must in 
coming years reduce American production. 
We have had the advantage of an immigra- 
tion which averaged 250,000 annually, some 
years coming up to 400,000. If we lose 
half of this, as we are Going, we sbull lose 
a large per cent. of our annual supply of 
labor. The éffect of this in diminislieg 
business will become serioasly felt in com 
ing years. 

5. Bot the ultimate effect of dimini 
the supply of food relatively to cities must 
be to diminish commeree in the aggregate, 
The first effect, as we have seen, is to ins 
crease commerce. Railroads are built, 
steamships are built, all is action, and com- 
mercial speculation goes on‘briskly. The 
gloze of commerce extends over everything 
and men actually believe that society grows 
and wealth is created, as the Maine boy 
expressed it, by swapping jackets. This is 
impossible. The individual carriers and 
merchants may grow rich, but society 
cannot. Observe, every additional carrier 
and merchant added to soviety’is an addi- 
tional consumer, while not One ounce of 
food is created by the addition. The end 
of this process must come at some time 
In England it has begun already. For 
several years we have seen the British 
president of the Board of Trade announce 
that the aggregate commerce of Great 
Britain has immensely increased. Tens of 
millions of pounds were added each year 
to the aggregate. Bat what do we bear 
now? In the last year the British com 
inerce has largely decreased. If ithad not, 
we might have believed that a nation has 
nothing to do but swap jackets in order to 





be the most prosperous of al] nations, 
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But it ie not 80. The Queen announces to 
Parliament that the foreign trade has fallen 
off. The newspapers tell us that hundreds 
of ships are unemployed. All this may be 
temporary; but the same event will 
return again, until much of this commer- 
cial prosperity will tarn to dust and asbes, 
For it is mathematically certain that you 
catnot long increase commerce witbout 
increasing food. ‘You see, therefore, that 
there “are other causes than that of cur- 
rency at work—slowly, but surely—setting 
back the rising tide of commerce, Cor: 
rency tsa merely superficial cause of dall- 
hess in trade, compared with the effect. We 
shall always have money enough to make 
éxchanges with, and it is of very little 
impurtance whether it be gold or paper. 


Biblical Research, 


Tas Biblics! Nimrod, whose identification 
bas been a vexed question among the Assyriol- 
ogists, appears upon all the.eviderce to be 
the same with the Assyrian Merodech. Some 
time since the similarity of name led Van 
Bobien to see him in Merodach-Baladaa, the 
Opponent of S'niacherib and Sargon, and 
Chwebisou to find him in the Mardok-entes of 
Berens: *- Josef Grivel, in the Revue de la Suisse 
Catholique, Augast, 1871, conjectured that 
Amarud] tie caneiform tdeagram for the god 
Merodach, was Nimrod. But Sayce, in 1872, 
and the same Grivel, in 1874, independently.of 
each other, have pretty well confirmed it»as 
fact. . Sayce relies on three main points: the 
relation of Nimrod to Babylonia, his character 
4: a hunter, and his name. In Micah v, 6—the 
only plate besides Gen. x, 8—11 where the 
rime cecursethe prophet speaks of “ the land 
of) Nimrod,” thea ‘under Sargon, as synony- 
mous) with Babylon, and puts ‘‘the Land of 
Asser’ upap just the same footing. So does 
the poqsage.in Genesis. Nimrod founds the 
four chief eities.of Chaldea; Assur the four of 

syria, In the inscriptions Assur is also the 
tutelary divinity of Assyria, in the north, and 
gives his name to ite monarchs; while Mero- 
dach fills fust the same office for Babylonia, in 
the south—and that too from the time of Ham- 
mourabi (15th, 16th, or 17th century B. G.). 
the first monarch whe fixed bis royal seat at 
Babylon, down to Nebochadoezzar. Thus, 
while Assyriain both the Bible and the in- 
scriptions is the ‘‘ Lend of Assar,” Bibylonia, 
in precisely the eame eense, is the “Land of 
Merodach "’ in the inscriptions and the “‘ Land 
of Nimrod” in the Bible. As the planet Mer- 
dary,’ Merddach ts “‘the Star of’ Babylon.” 
Hie chdreoter as a huntcr—aid in Gen. x, 9, to 
Be proverbdial—anpears in the inscriptions ; as, 
& g. (Ravwiinson's “ Inscriptions,” Vol. I, vi, 
25—29): 

* The god Uccumu, the god Accalu, the god 
Iceudn, and the god Litebu — the four 
pames of the dogs of Merodach. 
These names severally signify “‘ the despoller,” 
“the devourer,” “the seizer,” and (probably) 
“the captarer.” Tlere is to be noticed, too, a 
passage from sa Egyptian papyrus (Anastast, 
f, 83,6) where it is caid of a Mohar, whose trav- 
@is im Canaan are related : “* Thy wame is like 
that of Katarti, the lord of Assyria, after his 
fight with thehyenss.”” This name Katarti is re- 
markably Jie Gudibir, the common Accadian 
pameof Merodach, The name Merodach, in As- 
syrian Marduk, is 8 modification of the Accad 
Amar-ud, or Amar-ut, as the name of the god 
is usually written, sigotfying “‘ the circle of the 
day” and apparently meaning the planet Mer- 
éary (though another meauing is possible, 
allied to “snare,” referring to him as hunter). 
Being changed into Marud, and then, like other 
borrowed Acead words, modified on Assyrian 
grammatical principles, it became the niphal 
derivative Nimwrudu, or Nimrod. Moreover, 
Nimrod "began to be a mighty one [gidbor] in 
{he earth. ” Merodach alone of the gods is 
symbolized by the haman figure—a man walk- 
ing. Tle is called “Merodach the hero,” Fur- 
ther, Nimrod reigned “in the beginning over 
Babel, Erach, Accad, and Calnch, im the 
Land of Shinar,” a phrase long ago remarked 
as better suited toa tutelary) divinity thao an 
individual monarch. Now the Babylon beroic 
tablets, of which. the account of the Flood ts 
ene, mention but four cities—Babylop, Erech, 
Nipur, and Surippac. Two of these literally 
agree. Calnch (LXX Kudavj, Douay Chal- 
anne—the town of “‘Anu,”’ Kal being Accad for 
town") bas been already identified with Nipar 
By T Rawlinson. The other one, Accad, was 
hot @ city, bat a region, the highlands of Elam, 
Whence the Accadians descended and con- 
qnered Babyloaia. In the tablets, doubtless, 
the general name Accad is replaced by that of 
the definite town .Surippac. Surippac is the 
city of the hero of the Flood, and probab'y a 

ym of Larsa, the modern Mugheyer, as 
* assigns his Delage hero, Sistthras, 
to Larencha Thus these four cities of 





Merodech, in 
entirely to 
first in’ each —* ——— — 
“home?’ of Merodsch.’ ‘The only discrepancy 
between Nimrod and Merodech ts a frequent 
Oriental one. The Bible says that ‘Cush begat 
Nimrod," while Merodach was “eldest son of 
Hea,” and therefore cousin of “Quen” or 
Cush. If thig should he troublesome, we may 
take Cush as Reographical title (Gen. Hi, 13, 
etc.) and interpret “‘ Cush begat Nimrod,’’ as 
meaning that Nimrod was of Babylonian, ori- 
gin. Grivel discasses with much learaing and 
length the Accad origin and signification of the 
wame Merodach, or Amarad,’ Marduk, ete., 
together with the solar origi of the name, a 
thing frequently noticed and sbundantly evi- 
dent. He cites an Accad tablet that states that 
the father of Marduk (name not given) hed six 
sons, as had Cush, Also another passage, 
reading “I am he who marches before Hea. [ 
am the'warrior, the eldest ‘son of Hed”—re- 
marking that this would be identical with that 
in Genesis did not the words “‘ whe marches” 
(or “* messenger,” or; strictly, “courier’’) oc 
cur in place Of hunter,” at the same time 
implying the identity of Hea or Ee with Jah. 
However, the analogy of-meaning is clear, and 
this proverbial expression of the cuneiform 
texts is as nearly the “ mighty hunter before 
Jebovah” as the explanations of many com- 
mentators. Grivel’s other arguments take so 
mach of the substance of Sayce’s that they 
need not be detailed. ‘We see, in passing, that 
Merodach bad also some attributes of the 
Mercury of the Greeks and Romans; ‘but bis 
identification with Nimrod appesrs complete, 
He is a deified personage, belonging to the he- 
role age and related to the historic period of 
Babylonia, precisely as Assur in respect to As- 
syria. Taking Gen. x, 8—11, as the only au- 
thentic account, the Babylonian traditions are 
not more widely astray than those of sundry 
Coptie and Greek monasteties with régard to 
their founders or with regard to the relation- 
ship of Helen and Constantine, the patrons of 
many of them. 


Fine Aris. 


Tues have been some large collections of 
pictures disposed of at auction during the 
past week, which bave no special importance, 
except that they will cause a redistribution of 
works of art which had been a long time shut 
up In the private apartments of their owners, 
The most important of these auction sales was 
that of the modern European paintings col- 
lected by Mr. & P. Avery, who has a well- 
established reputation for bis good taste in the 
selection of highly-finished works of art. Mr. 
Avery was once a wood engraver, and he-has 
that refined delicacy of teste which his occn- 
pation naturally begat, rather then that more 
noble feeling for works of bigh art which 
genuine love for art produces, -Mr. Avery 
knows the merits of the different schools 
of art; but his taste leads him to sélect 
the exquisite and bizarre productions ‘of 
the new Roman and French schools, which, 
it must be confessed, are better adapted 
te the small rooms of modern houses than 
are the grander products of the older schools, 
His. collection was specially.rich in pictures 
which show dexterity of touch rather.tban in 
the delineation of human feelings, and those 
that brought the highest prices were of the 
Class of bric-a-brac subjects—pictures which 
are’ fit only to’ be placed in compaby With 
Japanese work and curious examples of Chins 
end Dresden ware. One of the finest and 
largest paintings in the collection was s picture 
by one of the new Romen artiste, which rep- 
resented an interior of 8 Moorish or Turkish 
residence, in which the subjects were odal- 
isques. feeding peacocks, while a grinning 
and melaneholy-looking monkey sat in the 
dry basin of a fountain, with en orange in bis 
paw. In s composition of this nature 
it was altogether impossible to put any 
tender sentiment, or elevated feeling, or 
human passion, or anything thet would stir 
the sympathies of a human being. But as a 
piece of mechanical execution and a brilliant 
display of gaudy coloring it was not without 
value, though the value was no higher than 
that of a Turkey reg ore Persianshawi. Any 
one who can find refreshment and delight fo 
brilliant colors which bave no particular mean- 
{ng should purebase a kaleidoscope and treat 
himself to combiostions of colorings and oad 
figures which no painter could ever hope to 
even faintly imitate; bat those whose in- 
tellectaal longings demand a touch of Nature 
must seek their gratitication in a wholly differ- 
ent class of ert. Itisa cause for congratuls- 








alloded did not find a purcheser at ey 
which Mr. . Avery was willing to ‘accept. In 
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of American parentage; but he is essen- 
tially an English artist, and if we wished to do 
so we should have mo right to. call him an 
American painter. . 

..We made some mention of s new Amer- 
fean portrait painter, named Daveneck, whose 
works appeared to give great delight to Bos- 
tonians. We did not then know who the new 
painter was; but we have since learned that 
Fravk Duveneck is a native of Covington, 
Kentucky, that he tedbout twenty-seven years 
old, and that he wentto Munich to study when 
he was but nineteen years old. He had a hard 
time of it In Munich, {nu combatting with pov- 
erty, like many another art student; but suc- 
ceeded in gaining some academic prizes, He 
returned home in 1873, and has since lived and 
worked. in Cincinnati, which bas become an 
art center at the West. Itis said that young 
Duveneck was employed in decorative work 
on churches in Keutucky when he was only 
thirteen years old. 

...It is gratifying to learn that, notwith- 
standing the great number of pictures recently 
Offered at auction here, the sales of works by 
our native artiste in the Exhibition of the 
National Academy have been larger than at 


— —— 
Science. 


As evolutionary studies progress new sub- 
jects present themselves in connection there- 
with. If in the long coarse of eges there 
have been great changes in the forms of 
epecies—changes 60 greatas to amount even 
te generic characters+-of course, great phys- 
fologieal changes are involved with this 
change of form. The adaptation te peculiar * 
temperatures is avery speelfic one in plants. 
We have no reason to believe that.a geranium 
or a helfotrope, which to-day is killed by the 
first white frost, would endure a degree more 
6f cold thousands of years to come. The 
érangé and lemon, cotton, corn, and many 
other plants, some of which have been before 
the world certainly for two or three thousand 
years, do not advance a line beyond the degrees 
to which their culture was originally limited. 
New varietios are being continually evolved 
among these planta, and new races, as npumer- 
ously and as rapidly es Mr. Darwin found to 
be the case with dogs and pigeons; but, with 
all these changes, their specific relations to 
temperature remein just the same. Mr. 
Meehan has, however, recently shown, in some 
remarks before the Philadelpbia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, that with a morpbological 
change of parts come changes im the specific 
enduranes, For instance, s plant may have its 
leaves so coustituted as to be easily blackened 
by frost; but these same leaves, whep trans- 
formed into petals by morphological laws, will 
endure ¢ degree or two more cold without injury 
than when’ in their original foliaceous state. 
The physidlogical power to resist cold geined 
with the morphologicalvadvance. Still it is 
-doubdtfal whether this fact will be of any serv- 
fee one way or anotber to the evolutionists, as 
it is very doubtfal if, morphology can be con- 
sidered in any way a factor in evolution, 


...-The homologies of the constituent parts 
of the teeth of mammalia baye recently been 
the subject of investigation by Profs, Allen 
and Cope. The latter traces all the complex 
forms of grinders to mod?fications of an orig- . 
ina) simple four-coned tooth, such as is found 
in the lower Jaw of the peccary. By compres- 
sion these Cones have become crescentic, and 
by their matual junction in different directions 
various more complex teeth of the higher 
mammals have resulted. Prof. Allen has con- 
cluded that the type of the upper molars in 
man is a three-cusped or.coned tooth, and that 
the fourth sone, whieh is usually regarded as 
eqnal te the others, ts of @ secondary or ap- 

ular.patare. He, therefore, believes that 





upper. He points out 


developed basal ridve, and how the same addi- 
tion repeated constitutess true molar. Prof. 
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Of the former, which —* by alow a 
with the eater front cone. The three front 
cones progressively enlarge ; the two hinder 
cones progressively diminish and disappear, 
The hinder of the two toner front cones dimin- 
ishes, while the two others enlarge, become 
distant, and the ridge connecting them becomes 
prominent. Finally, the inner cone disappears 
also, and we have the flesh-tooth of thé cat, 
which has but one remaining of the four qneps 
of the typical molar tooth. 


.... Der Naturforscher gives an account of 
some observations on the tone of waterfalls 
made by Herren A. and E. Heim snd com- 
municated to the Natural History Society of 
Schaffhausen, They say that a mass of falling 
water gives the chord of C sharp (C, E, D), 
and below these notes the non-accordant F. 
When C and D sound louder than the middle 
note Fis heard very fully. It smothers the 
pure chord of C sharp, so that it is no longer 
heard a8 s concord, but as a clear, rushing 
noise. The F ts a deep, dull, bumming, far-re- 
sounding tone, strong in proportion to the 
mass of the falling water. Ft can be heard 
round rocky corners or through thick woods 
and at a distance at which the other notes are 
imperceptible, Besides F,C and G are also 
beard. E is always weak and the ear scarcely 
recognizes it in small falls. The notes C, E, 
G, F belong to all rushing water and in large 
falls often in different octaves. Small falls 
often give the same tones one, two, or three 
octaves higher. No other tones can be found. 
In strong falls F is the easiest to hear; in all 
weak ones, C. On the first attempt to distin- 
guish the notes C fs usually the most readily 
recognized ; and, as wach note Is accompanied 
by its octave, it is often difficult to decide 
which C, G, or F is heard. Persons with 
musical ears attempting to sing near a rushing 
water spontaneously use the key of C sharp; 
or of F sharp if near a heavy, thundering fall. 
Other keys give an ugly discord. . Experiments 
with other fluidsere suggested, to see if they 
give notes differing from those given iby 
water, 


..An important contribution to the ques 
tion of the age of the 6o-called “‘transifion ” 
or ‘* lignite” beds, which contain snch a large 
proportion of the Rocky Mounta‘n coal, has 
been made by Geo. M. Dawson, the geologist 
of the British North American Boundary Com- 
misaion. He has discovered a locality rich in 
fossils in beds of this age on the Mik River, in 
the Saskatchewan district. The remains pre- 
sented include fishes, turtles, and numerous 
land saurians, but no mammals. The saur’ens 
belong to that strange group, the Dinosauria, 
which are no known to bave existed later than | 
the Cretaceous period, and their presence de- 
termines the lignite-beds to be cretaceous in 
that locality, as they. have already been proven 
to be in Dakota, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
Several of the species are common 
to most or all of these localities, There 
are also found in the Milk River locality re- 
mains of gar fishes. These have been found 
also in the Tertiary and are yet living. Thus, 
although they arean ancient type, they con- 
nect the Cretaceous and Tertiary formations 
more closely than has been heretofore known. 


_seneeThe process of skin-grafting has of late 
years become importantly useful tn surgery. 
4 new form of {t has recently been developed 
by a French surgeon, M. Anger. Hitherto the 
particles of skin have merely been taken from 
one part of the patient's body and applied at the 
other, where cieatrizution was songht; bat M. 
Anger takés pieces of skin from amputated 
limbs and uses them to obtain cicatrization on 
the bodies of other patients. The name of 
heteroplasty has been adopted for this oper- 
ation, In one case, for example, he cut 
pieces of skin from the palmar surface of an 
amputated finger and applied them to the 
ulcerated leg of another person. In three 
days the’ bandages were removed and. the 
grafted parts were found firmly united to the 
surface and evidently vascularized. To ingure 
success It is necessary that the graft be made 
immediately after amputation. 


.».-In the Comptes Rendus of the 16th of 
November M. Volpicelli studies the phe- 
nomena of electro-static induction and cites 
experiments which seem to show (1) that in an 
tnsulated cylindrical conductor, under tyduc- 
tion, the electricity contrary to the inducing 
electricity has no tension and is quite masked; 
(2) that it ts in greatest quantity at the end of 
the cylinder which is nearest to the Inductor 
and diminishes toward the other extremity; 
(3) that the electricity of the same sign with 
the inducing. ** exists * points of 
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¶ Wiestoxiny — from Madagascar 
draws attention to several phases of religious 
life on that island during 1874 The English 
m'sstowaries have canvassed the country more 
widely than ever before and many of them are 
now stationed in rural districts. The English 
High Church Mission has established itself at 
the capital, Antananarivo, and is pursuing the 
usual policy of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel by drawing to itself members: 
either expelled from or dissatisfied with the 
Congregationalist and Friends’ churches. A 
more serious danger than Ritualism, however, 
is Cesarism. The government, jealous both 
of the influence of the foreign missionaries 
and of the freedom of the churches, is en- 
deavoring more and more to assume eccle- 
siadtical control, For this purpose ten of the 
students, receatly graduated from the London 
Society’s College, were assigned to important 
districts, with which the missionaries are to 
have a6 little as possible to do. The increase 
of education among the Malagasy will, it is 
hoped, tend to check the oppressive despotism 
of the queen. The proclamation in regard to 
slavery seems not as yet to have led to the 
liberation of any slaves, Sunday-schools have 
made great progress during the year, the 
whole Bible has been given tothe people ina 
cheap edition, and there has been a great re- 
vival in congregational singing. A half-penny 
hymn-book has been circulated in thousands 
of copies. 
wee. The Church Missionary Record brings a 

very interesting sccount of the state of the 
work in the Fu-Kien Province, China. In the 
capital, Foochow, there is nof much progress ; 
but in other cities and villages of Fu-Kien the 
work has been attended with signal blessing. 
There were 184 baptisms last year, 158 of which 
were of adults, These, however, represent 
but a small proportion of the inquirers, or 
even of those who have renonnced idolatry 
and are believed to be sincere in their profess- 
jon, but are undergoing a further probation 
before being admitted to baptism. At Kuhtien 
alone 100 converts are reported. At this place 
the church has chosen 10 young men to be un- 
paid lay preachers, and through their instru- 
mentality many (in one village 25) have ré- 
pounced idolatry. At A-Chia the people have 
built a church and mission-house at their own 
expense. At a general conference of all the: 
catechists in the missions it was resolved that 
4 of them should be entfrely supported by the » 
free-will offerings of the congregations at an 
annual expense of $800. In one villege, near 
La-Nguang, tbe Christians are now in the ma- 
jority. The ennual idodprocession could not 
be held last year for want of funds and in the 
public hall the idols have been removed from 
the place of honor and the Ten Command- 
ments substituted. 


... The effects of the. famine in Asia Minor 
are still most distressing. Houses are torn 
down, in order by the sale of their materials 
to get a pittance for bread. Many farmers are 
without seed-wheat for 1875. The statistics of 
200 villages show thata population of about 70,- 
000 has decreased nearly one-half in two years. 


allotted to 
joy “from Yazgat, the villagers hed 

m Ya e 
—— a pair of bullocks and brought it — 
in a cart,” 


With such an administration of charity it is 
likely that many more will perish. The Amer- 
ican Board, which is the representative of 


worthy object. 

--Dr. Wilson, secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Presbyterian 
Cbarch, havicg recently returued ‘from Brazil, 
states that he is deeply impressed with the 
idea that God is preparing this whole country 
ip a remarkable manner for the reception of 
the Gospel. Romanism has had the field for 
three centuries and has been provounced by | 
the verdict of the ‘present generation to bé 


are undergoing their four years’ imprisoument 
without awekening popular sympathy, and 
the question of the dissolution of thé union 
betwedn church and state will’ be agitated in 
‘the next parliament. The ‘tear 
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‘Roman faith. 

--Mr. Sheoffler, —28 the Misstonary 
Herald from’Bratn, Austrtt, reports thiat judi- 
cial been commenced against 
his wife and himself for circulating books and 
tracts and patheting children Rito thelr teet- 
ing, and that he has been peremptorily forbid- 
dea to hold ‘any meetings, publié or private. 
At Tabor, the old seat of the strictest sect of 
the Hassites, many of whom afterward became 
Morevian Brethren, an awakening has taken 
place under the of the evangelist 
employed by the American Board. It will be 
well for the friends of the Board’s work in the 
Austrian Empire to remember that as yet there 
is liberty only for the Romish, Lutheraii; and 
Reformed Churches and that the.labors of the 
American missionaries will be, legally perse- 
cuted as soon as they become sufficiently im- 
portant to attract the attention of the 5* 
ties. 

..According to The Chinese Recorder, there | 
are 99 American missionaries and $4 Ainerican 
ladies (not including miissionaries’ wives) at 
work in China. These missiovaries are con- 
nected with 12 churches, The American Board 
was the firet. in the field, having entered China 
in 1830. The Southern Presbyterians. have 
been the most recent comers, having begun 
their work in 1867. The Presbyterian Board 
supplies the largest contingent, having 36 
laborers in the field. The Chinese correspond- 
ent of Zhe Heral@ and Presbyter;in comment- 
ing on these figures, remarks that if the popu- 
lation of China were equally divided between 
the five presbyteries of this mission each 
would have about seventy-two millions of 
people. 

--.»The position of the American Board’s 
missioneries in Mexico has again become very 
critical. Mr. Morgan has returned to Sen 
Francisco. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, who had 
reached the City of Mexico, were advised not 
to proceed to Guadalajara until the excitement 
should again be over. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins 
aré, therefore, alone. “The récent severe shock 
of earthquake was ascribed by the priestly 
party to the Divine displeasure on account of 
the Protestant mission. A-letter from the 
missionary family, dated Feb, 20th, says that 
night after night.thousands of armed people 

rade the ———— unrestrained by the aut hor · 

ties. It is rumored that a plot has been 
formed against Mr. Watkins and every night 
finds his family up and watching. 

',.0.The church ‘at Kobe, Japan, was or- 
ganiged April 19th, 1874. It has now eighteen 
members. It was impressed upon the minds 
of the converts that they should Preach the 
Gospel,.and 10 of the 13. male members do 
preach, some of them spending several days ot 
the week in touring through the country, pay- 
ing their own expenses and supporting them- 
selves. How to give them an edocation which » 
shall enable them’ to -eope with heathen and 
infidel error is the problem which now presses 
upon the nifssionaries’ minds. Mr. —32 
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to have an important future 
e breach between the govern- 
ment and the Thtlsipontence ia as positive as 
in Prussia. The people have largely fallen 
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special Bengal Famine Fund. It proposes to 

the subscribers that this fund shall be in- 
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THE OHELD SAMUEE.—F Sau: 1, 1—10. 


— 

Tuas bright picture.of young Samuel in the 
home ,of El, called of God toa apecial and 
reaponsible service, suggests 

| & CHILD'S PRIVILNGE BEFORE GOD. 

i. A PLasE on Gop’s nOugE (¥. 1). 

2, AN BAR For Gon’s Oak (v. 4). 

8. A.mIND POR Gop’s SBRV10R (y. 10), 

1. A’PLACE nt'Gop'’s HousE. And the child ; 
Samuel ministered unto tha Lord before Hii, As 
s00n as Samuel was old enough te go to 
house be had a'place and a part there. From 
early childhood he shared ‘in the sanctuary 
worship ‘of God. In this he was a pattern 
child... God wants children to bein his house 
and to join to his wérship. » Eli gave Samuel 
something to do in the tabernacle. Pastors 
should recognize the charch attendance of 
children and give them their portion in due 
seuson. Parents should be as pronipt now- 
adSys in bringing their children to the house 
of God as were the parents of Samuel. Teach- 
ers should not neglect to tell their scholars of 
the privileges and duties of children in the 
public worship of God. ‘Jésus urged that 
children be suffered to éénie ‘to him; he 4 
proved their hosannas in ‘the Temple; his 
rebuke to those who would forbid children a 
share In worship was, “ Have ye wever read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise”? 

2. Aw HAR FoR Gop’s CALL. The Lord called 
Samuel ; and he answered, Here am I, Anhough 
Samuel did not yet know the Lord’s voice, his 
ear Was quick to catch its ‘first’ call. Had he 
then closed his ear to the Divine Voice and 
gone to sleep, he might never have had the 
high and holy mission to which bis life was 
given. -Children should. be on the watch for 
the call of God. They should listen for it in 
the words of the Bible, in the commands of 
parenta, in the instructions of the pulpit, in 
the counsels of teachers, in the_promptinugs of 
conscience, If they watch for it, it will come 
to them. God will not fail to.speak so that 
they can hear him, If, however, they sbut 
their ears to his call, they will lose sound of 
the sweet tones of bis guiding voice. He 
speaks as a father obly to those who listen as 
bis children. God loves to speak to those 
who love to listén. ‘Come, ye children, 
hearken unto me. I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord.””’ 

SA MIND for God's sznvios. Then Samuel 
answered, Speak, for thy servant heareth. As 
soon as: Bamue knew whose voice was calling 
him he was ready as a servant todo the Lord’s 
bidding. Children are often taught that they 
can ask God in prayer to do something for 
them, They aze not so often told that they 
should ask God what they ean do to please 
him. A loving child will sometimes say to 
his perents: ** Mother, can I do anything to 
help you to-day ?” or, “ Father, what is there 
forme todo now?’ Achild ought likewise 
to ask God to show him his duty day by day. 
He ought to be giad to perform whatever serv- 
ioe God has for him te do. God has a specia! 
work for every child. Let each cbild ask, in 
readiness to do the Lord’s bidding: *‘ Lord, 


| what wilt thou have me to do?’ 


SS —E —— 
Tae. International Lessons for 1876 are as 


1. Saul end bis Sous Slatn:—1 Sem. xxxi, 1~<, 

& David Established King.—II Sam..y, 17—25. 

9. The Ark Brought to Zion.—11 Sam. vi, 1—15. 
10. God’s Covenant with David.—LI Sam. vil, 18—29. 
11. Absslom’s Rebellion.--li Sam. xy, 1—14, 
_ 12. Absalom’s Death.—-[l Sam. xviii, 4—33. 

33. Review, or a Lesson Selected by the School. 

BECOND QUARTER. 
L The Ascending Lord.—Acts 1, 1—12. 


6. The Lame Man Healed.—Acts iii, 1—1l. 
6. The Power of Jesus’s Name.—Acts ill, 13-28, 
1, Christian Courage.—Acts iv, 
& Christian Fe lldwahip— tv, 23-87. . 
9. Lying unto God.—Avts v, 1—11. © 
10, The Aposties in Prison.—Actay, 12-26. 
1. The Apostles before the Council.—Acts v, 77—42. 
13. The Seven Chosen.—Acts vi, 1—15, 
18. Review, or s Lesson Selected by the School. . 
























8. vit, £0, 
4. Simon the Sorcerer.—Acts vill, 9-25. 
& Phitip the Ethiopian.—A cts vill, a. 


&, Dorcas: Restored to Lite—Aete tx, $44 
2, Peter’s Vision--Acts x, 1-20. 

10. The Gentiles Received.—Acts x, 34—48. 
ih Spread of ‘the Gospel.—Acts xt, 20. 
BR. Peter's Release.—Acts xii, 117. 


...It is all very well for such a pastor as Dr. 
Jobo Hall, who is sure to have timely. words 
in: his sérmons for young mén and young 
women and for old people and children, to ques- 
tion the policy of ‘‘class preaching.’ Such 
men provide for all classes in their sermons, 
even though they do not previously announce 
their special provision. But it is of no use for 
those clergymen who never havé a word in 
their sermons to the children, who never give 
them a special remark oreiliustration, to quote 
Dr. Hall as approving their habit of neglect- 
ing the little ones in their pulpit ministrations. 
There ie a great difference between abstaining 
from special sermong to children because the 
children are always or commonly recognized: 
by the pastor in his preaching and abstaining 
from such sermons because the children are, 
in the preacher’s opinion, never to be recog- 
nized from the pulpit. 


-.+- Additional interest attaches to the Fifty- 
first Anniversary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, already announced for the 18th 
inst., at the Academy.of Music, in. this eity, 
from the fact that hitherto the anniversary ex- 
ercises of this national society have been held 
at Philadelphia; but this year they are to be 
only in New York, Rey. Drs, Henry Martyn 
Scudder, of Brooklyn; Stuart Robinson, of 
Louisville; John Cotton Smith, of this city; 
and Rev. William P. Paxson, of St. Louis, 
make an attractive list of speakers, The appli- 
cations for tickets at No, 7 Bible House already 
evidence the popular interest in the objects of 
this society and the promise is of a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. 


----*Is the bisckboard @ failure?” was a 
theme of discussion In a coufity Sunday-school 
convention. The champion “ biackboardist” 
who was to defend his pet agency on that oeca- 
sion had a picture on the board of sundry 
patriarchs, gorgeously arrayed in colored crayon, 
which would have required more time im fts ex- 
planation than is accorded to the average Sun- 
day-school lesson. ‘Is the blackboard a fail- 
ure?’ asked an intelligent speaker, in the dis- 
cussion which followed the exhibition of this 
picture. ‘Judging from the illustration be- 
fore us, I shon!d say that iz is," And this was 
the general opinion in that convention as to 
such use of the blackboard. 


.-..This item from the London correspond- 
ence-of The Advance shows something of the 
practical results in England of the visit of Sece 
retary Hartley to this country: 

Quite a revival of interest is taking place in. 
regard to Sonday-scbool work. A great. deal 
of this is attributable to the efforts of the rep- 
resentatives of the Sunday-school Union who 
have been Over to study the school system of 
the United States. The result of this revived 
life is chiefly shown in better school fittings, 
improvement in sacred, singing, and more ra- 
tional modes.of teaching aoe used to be com- 
mon we — Bay now should send s mission 
from our study how to bring our con- 
gregatious to sing.” 


...- Lectares to theological students on the 
theory and practice of Sunday-sehoo! work sre 
by no means a new thing. RB. G. Pardes, of 
NewYork, delivered courses of such lectures be- 
fore Princeton ané Union Seminaries some ten 
Years age 5 Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder @id'« similar 

at the Garret Garret Institute, at Evanstown, 
Tanna abeun the 


earlier; and 

Dr. J. H. Vincent hes lectured to the students 

on this theme in most of the Methodist Epis- 

copa seminaries, year by year, for now a long 
6. 

.-oeltis suggested by The Mustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly that the general use by clergymen 
of Meyer’s ““ Commentary op the New Teste- 
ment’’ 
“ would signalize and stimulate a revival of 
careful exegetical study of the Bible in the 

original, which must secompany that revival 
of lay study of the Scriptores in the. yernac 
ular which has already taken p if the 
pulpit is not content to be left far be by 
the pews.” 


a: .The Interior thinks that the editor of The 


National Sunday-school Teacher, surrounded by 


his corps of brilliant contributors in the May 
number.of his megazine, *‘reminds one of 
Daniel in the dev of lions.” Mr. Hazard, like 
the ghowman’s. —— wid, have to carry 8 
blue cotton um oP we we tee ate 
the lions; for fm to otter will the dif- 
ference be apparent to the average Sunday- 
sebool observer. 


_.+-The form approved by Dr. Vincent for 


& pretty thorough revision of ‘tat part of the 
Government, Mr. John F. Hartly, who has 
been in the Department for the past thirty- 
seven years and Assistant Secretary since the 
time of Secretary Chase, resigued his place 
last week, and has been succeeded by Mr. 
Burnham, of Kentucky, lewyer, fifty years 
old, who is said to bear a personal resemblance 
to Mr. William M. Evarts. Then Mr. Douglas, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, was 
requested to hand in his resignation, as ex- 
Senator Pratt, of Indiana, had been appointed 
in his plece. Mr. New, of Indiana, having 
been already appointed Treasurer of the United 
States, in “place of General Spinner, com- 
pletely reverses the ol4 order of things in 
the Treasury Department by placing it in the 
hands of Western, instead of Eastern men. 
Secretary Bristow is himself a Kentuckian, 
and now. Kentucky end Indiana have the 
Treasury altogether to themselves, as Massa- 
chusetts hed it a short time ago. 


.-It is rather remarkable and very encour- 
aging to find « really able and enthusiastic de- 
fense of American authors in the London Spee- 
tator, drawn out by the unintelligent and very 
unfair article on American Literature in the 
new edition of The Hncyclopadia Britannica. 
The Spectator exhibits a very generous fee!ing* 
for as, and also a more intimate acquaintance 
with our literature than we are accustomed to 
in English critics. But the special object of 
the criticism in The Spectator appears to be to 
vindicate the character of Mt. E. P. Whipple, 
whom it characterizes as “‘one of the most 
subtle, discriminating, and profound of crit- 
ics,” The Spectator confesses that The Fnoyclo- 
pedia hed imposed upon it the necessity of 
a patient reperusal of the six volames of Mr. 
Whipple's collected gorks, the result of which 
was s profounder opinion of his merits; but 
still The Spectator makes the strange blunder 
of classing Mr. Whipple among the “ literati 
of New York,” which Boston, if not Mr, 
Whipple, will be likely to resent. Mr. Whip- 
ple is.one of the Bostonians who have not been 
floated off by the “watershed” of what the 
elder Kean called “the literary metropolis of 
America,” 


. Apropos of Boston,the Rome correspond- 
ent of Zhe Daily Advertiser, Miss Anne Brew- 
ater, gives a very interesting description of the 
ceremonials attending the investiture of Car- 
dinal Manning with the typical hat and other 
scarlet emblems of the cardinalate In Rome, 
and then mentions the circumstance of the 
new cardinal’s being entertained at a special 
reception given at the residence of Mrs. Story, 
the wife of the sculptor, at which many Amer- 
icans were present to tender their homage to 
bim, as “their own cardinal” could not be 
there toreceive it. From this it would appear 
that Mrs. Story has become a Catholic, and 
Miss Brewster, who is a Bostonian, bad also 
**gone over.”’ 


,..4 mania which we hope will prove catch- 
ing appears to be prevalent out West for en- 
dowing colleges, and one of the best instances 
that we have recently seen is a report of the 
act of Willard Carpenter, of Evansville, Ind., 
who annousees bis intention of giving a million 
of dollars to found a free college for poor 
students, who are to be provided not only 
with opportunities for learning, but also with 
food and clothing. Mr. Carpenter shows so 
intelligent an understending of the needs of 
poor students that in projecting his free 
college he can hardly be sald to have builded 
better than he knew. 


. Some of the Western papers are anxious to 
bring out a presidential candidate, and among 
them is the Milwaukee Sentinel, which discusses 
the personal qualifications of several prominent 
politicians, only to pronounce them altogether 
unevailable. Of General Butler it ventures to 
say that “his nomination would be impolitic, if 
not fatal." We presume that even General 
Butler himeelf, with all his confidence in his 
qualifications for the office, would “endorse” 
the Sentinel’s opinion. 


...» Vice-President Wilson has been paying a 
friendly visit in Kentucky to his predecessor 
in office, John C. Breckinridge. Mr. Wilson 
was accompanied by Mr. Beck and some other 
congressmen, and the interview between the 
present and the former Vice-President, who 
were left alone for the space of half an hour, 
is described as “ very affecting.’”’ We have no 
doubt it was, but the report does not day who 
was affected. 


..eeThe friends of General Neal Dow will be 
gisd to learn that he is expected back from 
Europe during this month. He had been lec- 
turing On the subject-of temperance for the 
pest two years end hed reeently been very ill, 





Tus only open class society in Yale Col- 
lege celebrated its $wéntieth ansiversary on 
May Sth. The oceasion was. marked by mov- 
ing into a handsome new hall, in Insurance 
Building, Rev. Henry Upson, of New Preston, 
Conn., one of the founders, presided, and the 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, another of 
the founders, described, in a glowing speech 
of nearly an hour, the early struggles of the 
society. The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
was the orator and President Porter made a 
brief address. Statistics presented showed 
that, e the society had bad only 213¢ per 
cent. of the men in the 16 classes graduated, 
ft had had 873¢ per cent. of the valedictorians, 
4 per cent. of the DeForest men, 50 per cent. 
of the Woolsey scholarship men, 55 per cent. 
of the tutors appointed, and other high aver- 
ages. These facts would seem a thorough 
vindication of the society’s name—T'yuvéaoy 
Néov—and of ite policy of open doors. 


.-Nine vacancies in the Harvard Board of 
Overseers arc to be filled at the next commence- 
ment, as follows : five for six years, in place of 
Edward Everett Hale, William A. Richardson, 
Charles F. Adams, William G. Russell, and 
Alexander Agassiz, whose terms expire ; one 
for five years, in place of B. R. Curtis, de- 
ceased; two fortwo years, in place of James 
Lawrence, deceased, and George 8. Hilliard, 
resigned ; one for one year, in place of James 
Walker, deceased. Messrs. Hale and Richard- 
son, having served two successive terms; are in- 
eligible to re-election. Candidates must be 
citizens of Massachusetts and may be nomi- 
nated during May, ballote being sent to 
Wm. R. Ware, secretary of the standing com- 
mittee of the Association of the Alumni, No. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


....Dr. A. H. Clapp, of the American Home 
Missionary Society, has recently closed his 
course of lectures before the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, on “The History, Aims, 
Results, and Encouragements of Home Mis- 
sious.” They were attended by citizens, as 
well as students, and are characterized as 
masterly. Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, fol- 
lows in ten lectures of a similar nature on 
Foreign Missions 


«see Tbe Harvard electives on Political Econ- 
omy are increasing in popularity and more 
students will take them next year than ever 
before. The ddmirable instruction in this de- 
partment, both at Harvard and Yale, and the 
enthusiasm developed are matters for con- 
gratulation. 

...The new chapel projected at Andover 
Theolegical Seminary is to be begun at once. 
The old chapel building is to be remodeled and 
the lecture-rooms are to be improved. There 
is need of $15,000 in addition to the already 
large gifts for these purposes. 


..The Michigan legislature has made ap- 
propriations for the establishment in ‘ the 
University at Ann Arbor of a school of mines, 
of dentistry, and of homeopathic medicine, 
and for the founding of a hospital. 


....Unton Theological Seminary, Prince Ed- 
ward Oo., Va., has just closed its Sist year, 
graduating 28 students, besides three whom ill 
health or other unavoidable causes prevented. 
from standing exemination. 


.... The Brooklyn Journal of Education makes 
a suggestion worthy of discussion—the pen-- 
sioning of those who have devoted their lives 
to teaching in the publi¢ schools when age or 
disease lays them by. 

...-The Detroit Board of Education declines 
to allow instruction in German in the public 
schools of that city. The state constitution, 
it is argued, allows no language but English to 
be taught. 

..-The horticultural garden of Corvell 
University covers ten acres and is laid out at- 
the rear of Sage College. The acclimation of 
new vegetables and plants will be a specialty, 


....The trustees of Lincoln University have 
appointed the Rev. M. M. Brown soliciting 
agent in an effort to lift the entire debt of the 
institution. 

eceeThe last Texas legislature fixed the rate 
of compensation of teachers in the public 
schools at 10 cente per.day for each pupil 
present. 

..--Orthography in the schools of the coun- 
try is said to have made marked improvement 
aince the spelling-match fever broke out. 

..A Southern Educational Convention is to 
be held at Chattanooga, Tenn, June 29th— 
July ist. 

..Union College has been promised $3,000 
annually for art models and is to have ea art 
school. 

.-Prot. Thomas Chase bas been sppointed 
president of the Friends’ College, Haverford, 


Bal INDEPENDENT. 
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An open letter: O. 

-+-Civil rights: obliging answers. 

...Rarly retiring will shorten one’s Gays. 
‘ohn drapery: the curtains of the 


«»«-4& word always pronounced wrong: 
wrong. 

-+..Enforeed civility: bowing to eircum 
stances. 

.- Jt fs sald that the new postal cards are 
to be in violet. 


“‘ Cheaper than dirt.”’ 
.. When isa small baby like « great banker ? 
When he is a wroth ebild. 


-++e'* Misther Prisidint, I moves ye we white- 
wash the ceiling green, in honor of the ould 
flag.” 

----Now that there is no occasion to keep 
them secret, couldn’t Mr. Spinner tell us his 
initials ? 


...Johnny (just from the fruiterer’s): 


“Mamma, if I eat dates enough, will I grow’ 


up to be an almanac?” 


«+ self 8-f-o-u-x spells su, and e-y-e spells i, 
and s-i-g-h-e-d spells side, why doesn’t 
s-i-0-u-x-e-y-e-s-i-g-h-e-d spell suicide? 


.. And still hespelled, and still the won- 
der grew 
That one small head could carry all he 
knew.”’ 


... Some ingenious observer has discovered 
that there is a remarkable resemblance between 
ababy and wheat, since it is erndled, then 
threshed, and finally becomes the flower of the 
family. 


..»- An attorney having died in poor circum- 
stances, one of his friends observed that he 
had left but few effects. ‘* That’s not much to 
be wondered at,” said another, “for he- had 
but few causes.” 


.-After waiting four years, a Michigan 
lover finally popped the question, and the girl 
answered: ‘Of course, I'll haye you. Why, 
you fool you, we could have been married 
three years ago. 


--e-It is carrying two lengths of stove-pipe, 
with two elbows at opposite angles, through a 
narrow hall and ups carpeted stair without 
dropping soot or knocking off the plaster that 
is filling our lunatic asylums. 


... AD exchange considers ft a striking phe- 
nomenon that it has “never heard in funeral 
oration or sermon and seldom in private con- 
versation the opinion expressed that a man 
with $10,000 income had gone to hell.” 


...“ What’s your business?” asked the 
magistrate of a police court, the other morn- 
ing, of a prisoner. ‘I’m an observationist, 
your worship.” “An observationist? What is 
that?’ “One who looks around in the day- 
time to see what he can steal at night, if it 
pleases your worship.’’ 


A reverend gentleman, during a sojourn 
among the hills of New Hampshire, stopping 
at a cottage, inquired of the occupant if there 
were any Episcopalians in the neighborhood. 
“*T don’t exactly know,’’ replied the dam 
“T believe John shot one in the. garden 8 
week ; but ho thought it was a chipmank,” 


..+- The folly of infticting French phraags on 
a country postmaster was demonstrated the 
other day, when a letter dropped into the 
Logansport (Ind.) office, directed to a young 
man en ville, was sent by the intelligent officer 
in charge to Evansville and there detained till 
too late to accomplish its intended purpose. 


.. At a society anniversary at Yale College, 
the other night, two of the founders—well- 
known Connecticut preachers—were present, 
One of them, in dwelling on. the exceeding 
poverty of the first hall, described a desk 
about eighteen inches square which he had 
saved as ‘‘ memorabil,” and on which he said 
that he had written a great many sermons, 
‘Second-hand, too,” broke in his memory- 
reviving comrade, Whereupon the audience 
was convulsed by the quick reply: ‘‘Second- 
hand sermons?” 


..«-Nesterday was an eventful day in the 
life of a lady on West Jackson street. During 
atrip on the street cara to State street and 
back, she saw the loveliest polonaise pattern 
she ever saw in her life, the handsomest fellow 
ehe ever saw in her life, the homeliest woman 
she ever saw in her life, got the worst fright 
she ever bad in her life from the drunk- 
est man she ever saw in her life, never was so 
insulted in her life as she bprahe Botan bee 
who spoke to her on the car, end 
toma feng ore red than ae Fer at 
— — 
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Information for this department will be gladly recetwed., 
ANDERSON, A. zE., Saffield, Conn., resigns. 
— 4 LW, Brest, Marietta Coll., goes 


— a DD. ., Bapt, Th F290, Hoenn Tale 

BONS * — Pittsbargh, 
A A. h-st. ch., Pit ac- 
port st ch., Erie, 

BRUCE, C. M., — *— to 24 ch., 
Milo, N. ¥.’ 


me) B. H., Albion, called to Warsaw, 


nVawa. sm Chester, Conn., accepts call to 
Westerly, R.L 

GREEN, B. F., Newton Theo. Sem., called to 
Westboro’, Mass. 

GREGORY, 8. B., Little Falls, goes to ° 
singburgh, N. Y., from’ May ist, * 

HALLOWELL, C. T, Mt. Pleasant, called to 
Troy, Peon. 

HOAG, L. J., settles at Apalachin, N. Y. 

JUDSON, E., ord., Orange, N. J., May Sth. . 

MARTIN, J. W., Biue [Spri Neb., s to 
Sandy Creek. N., X. re? _ ” 

McLALLEN, J.E., Ovid Village, N.Y., resigns, 

RAWSON, O. B., Bethel,-Me., called to Park- 
ersville, Conn. 

SEYMOUR, G., a removes to Wal- 
ton’s Mills: M 0. 

SIMPEINS, T., pas Bend, Penn., called to 


Worcester, 
7 B., Stockton, N. Y., called to 


I 
Corry, Penn.” 
WHEELER, D. C., Jonesburg, N. Y., resigns, 
—88 health, and removes to Liberty 


WHEELOCK, I. R., Worcester, accepts call to 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


WILSON, C. B., Hanover, N. H., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALKINSON, T., Norton, Mass, resigns, iv 

Aug. 1st; goes to pton Institute 
ALLEN, F. H., stated supply, Enfield, Conn,, 

asked to settle. 
ATWOOD, L. P., Riley, W., stated supply, 

North Rochester, Mass, , 
BACON, * Egremont, Mass., died recently, 


— —* —— Eresb.) James- 
town, N. f. Cleveland, O., accepts a 
call to Medford, + 

ad H., ord., Eliot ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., April 29th. 

BOARDMAN, J., Lowell, Mass., goes to Crafts- 
bury, Vt., from May Ist. 

BUGB R. G., Yale Theo. Sem., stated sup- 
8% mos:, Bridgewater, vi” . 

CANDEE, G., ge sy Run, O., temporary 
supply, Peru, 

CLAFLIN, J., Putnam, Vt, leaves Putney, Vt. 
CLARK, J. B., Whethersfield Center, Conn., 
re- — as stated supply one year. 
CLARKE, W 4 Guelph, boeomos editor, 

Toronto, Ont. 
CROWTHER, T., Pittsfield, Mass., called to 
Memorial Presb. ch., Brooklyn, N. X. 

EASTMAN, M. L., Ro ston, sa es at Sey- 
mour, Osborn, auté Angeitea, Wis. ~~ 

EASTMAN, 8. E., Andover Theo. reed 
cepts call to’ Swampscott, Mass., trom 


Oct. 

ELDREDGE, H., Hartford Theo. Sem. , accepts 
a call to Beckett, Mags. 

FISHER, O. D., Yale Theo. Sem, stated sup- 
ply, Cornwall, Conn. 

FREELAND, 8. M., Detroit, Mich., accepts « 
call to Newton Mase 

GARMAN, J. — No. Orange, stated supply, 
Prescott, M 


GATES, L. 8., Yale Theo. Sem., stated supply, 
Cambridge, Vt. 

QOCHENAUER, D., M. D.. Yale Theo, Sem., 
stated supply 3mos., Ellis and Hays City, 


GOODHUE, D;, leaves Pomtret, Vt. : 
N. W., leaves Bethel, Me., May Bist.’ 

HART, J. M. Yale ale, Theo. Eom — stated supply 
15 mos., ! 

HIGGINS, L: 5. late of Landmark, Hl, stated 
supply, Huntington, Con 

HORNER, J. W., Yale Theo. * stated sup- 

“ply 8 mos., Albargh, Vt. 

JONES, N. J., leaves Lyndeboro’ Center, N. H. 

KELSEY, H. L., Nashua (Chestnut-st. M. E. 
ch.), accepts call to Hollis, N. H. 

KETCHUM, 8., Bristol, farewell May 2d; de. 
clines call to Farmington, N. A. 

KIDDER, 8. T., Yale Theo, Sem., stated sup- 
ply 8 mos., Poplar Grove, Ml." 

LEONARD, D. L. Hannibal, Mo., called to 
Elk River, Minn. 

LEWIS, W. T., Philadelphia, Pa., stated 
ply, Winchendon, Mass. —* 

McELROY, E. P., East Weymouth, Mass,, dis- 
missed, April 28th. : 


METCALF, R. D., stated supply, Holland, Vt. 
WW. B., St, Louis, Mo., accepts & 


call to —* —— 
tet .» Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
:, Dover, Kan. 


PALMER, J. is Sot Falls, Dak., secepts 
call to Sheldon, Ia, : 
PATTEN, M., Carlisle, Mass., resigns, 
—— B., Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
Nple tern til Jan. Ista 
RICHARDSON, ——— with- 


J. L,Y fe Theo. Sem., stated 
— Kan. me. 


saLL, 5. T.,-Yale Theo. Sem., — —— 
fay — 


—— — 
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wa jad Greenfiel. declines a X 
D, W., Camp No, stated supply addi- 
woOd, 6: W. 2 Lakevilles Mass. 


CHRISTIAN. 
ABBOTT, E. C., ‘Cincinnatl, O., ord., April 
18th. 


ALLEN, A., Cassadaga, N. Y., resigns. 

NASSON, W. H., goes to Colebrook, N. H. 

SMITH, G. W., goes to Staunton, Ind. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BEDELL, G. 8., D.D., Bishop of Ohio, goes 
—— till October. : 
BELT, ——, Oshawa, accepts call to Ancaster, 
Niag. 


ULLER, ——, consecrated Bishop of Niagara, 
at Hamilton, May 2d. 

FULLERTON, A., Christ ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., deposed, at own request, on doctrinal 
grounds, April 23d. 

HUNTINGTON, Prov, J. T., Trinity —* 
stated supply, Christ ch., Hartford, Conn. 

JOHNSTON, G., pate Y., resigns. 

JOHNSTON, L. Walden, Y., accepts call 
to Sta James’ 's ch., — 32—— N. J. 

LEWIS, W. P., D.D., Pottsville, Penn., re- 
signs and goes abroad, 

a J. A., Ottawa City, goes to Moulinette, 

nt 


NOR’ . Wy » Suspension Bridge, accepts call 


inke’s ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PERRY, WwW. 8, D.D., Geneva, N. Y., sec’y 
Gen. Conven. he goes abroad 6 months. 
PISE, D. ih D., Portland, Me., goes to Glen- 
dale, 


e, 

POOLE, 8. G., Moulinette, goes to North 
Augusta, Ont. 

PRESTON, W., D. D., formerly St. Andrews’s, 
eb., Pittsburgh, "died, at Bedford, Pa., 
April 25th, aged 75, 

WALSH, W. W., Ch. of Atonement, Cincin- 
nati, O., resigns, and accepts call to 
Trinity ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLARK, T. 8., D.D., died at Neath, Penn., 
Apr. 13th, aged 76, 

CUSHMAN, M., died at Taunton, Mass., Apr. 
24th, aged 74, 

DICKINSON, A., Middlefield, Mass., died re- 
cently. 

HAGEMAN, 8. M., Union Tabernacle (creed- 
less), Brooklyn, N. Y., inst., Apr. 26th. 
McELREY, J. H., Susquehanna Depot, accepts 
call to Ch. of Redemption (Ref. Epis.), 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

McKINNEY, L. F., Universalist, South New 
Market, goes to Manchester, N. H. 

B8PRAGUE, L., Boston, Mass., died recently. 

THACHER, F. 8., Unitarian, — Theo. 
Sem., ord. evang., Apr. 26 

WRIGHT, ASHER, 40 —— a —— to the 
Seneca Indians, died at Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation, N. Y.,Apr. 13th. 

WILLIAMS, F. W., died at Rome, Italy, * * 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

BRADY, P. C., Cazenovia, N, Y., died, March 
23d, aged a 40 years. 

O'BRIEN, J., D-D., Brockville, consecrated 
Bishop of Kingston, Ont., April 13th. 
WILLIAMS, J., D. D., Bishop of Boston, in- 
vested with archbishop’ s palliaum, May 2d. 

SWEDENBORGIAN, 


JEPSON, 8., Brightlingsea, <Eug., goes to 
Springfield, Mass. 


SEWARD, 8. 8., Boston, Mass., goes to Wil- 

mington, Del. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ABBEY, E. W., stated supply, 24 ch., Terre 
Haute, Ind., inst. pastor. 

ARNEY, W. J., Great Bend, Penn., resigns. 

COOPER, D. C., removes from Slippery Rock, 
Penn. , to Leipsic, O. 

COULTER, W., St. 7 Ne gt inst., Brooklyn, 
Mich., ‘Apr. 27¢ 

FERGUSON, D. A. ———— Hammond, 


— D., Mott Haven, N. Y., accepts 
call to N rthville, Mich, 

FORD, H. T., Norristown, Penn., resigns, 
through ill health. 

GIBSON, W. P., Kingston, Penn., resigns. 

HAMILTON, W. F., Livermore, removes to 
Washington, Penn. 

MUWARD, D. C., Tiffin, O., 
John’s ch. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JIMESON, Z. ‘ky ord., by Presb. of pa, 
missionary to Seneca ndians, 

MACLEAN, J., Bloomington, removes to Clin- 
ton, i” 

MERRITT, J. L., Trinidad; removes to Las 
Animas, Cols” 

McCALL, D. D., Phelps, N. V. resigns. 

NOTT, C. D., Davenport Ta., declines a call to 
Tompkins-ave, eh. rooklyn. 

NORTON, J. N., D. D., Christ ch., Louisville, 
Ky., goes abroad 6 ‘months. 

PAXTON, inst., Pine-st. ch., Harris- 
burgh, Penn, ‘ 

PIPER, J. A., inst., Charleston, Ill., May 2d. 

ROBINSON, , inst., Duncannon, Penn. 

ROE, ist P., » Highland Falls, removes to Corn- 
wall 


SCHATBLE J. G., stated supply, Camp Creek, 
Pleasant and Union- 


called to St. 








SCHLAGER, A. 
dale, 258 goes to Cedar-st mission, 


SHULTZ, @ * —— — Neb. 
THOMPSON, C. 8., Nashviliy Called to Belle 


— »D.D., Hudson, N.Y., resigns. 
* gM. ou yitated supply, six months, 








‘Diterature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will_ be considered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
Ushers for a2 volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


— — 


BAN CROFT'S NATIVE RACES. — 
VOL. IL* 


a (Fest Notice.) 
Havine in the first volume of his ad- 


“mirable work presented a full account of 


the wild tribes of the Pacific States of 
North America, Mr. Bancroft devotes his 
second to a consideration of the ancient 
civilizations of Central America. He thus 
enters upon a field attractive in its features, 
rich in monuments, and fruitful in historic 
memories. Most thoroughly has he com- 
passed the execution of this interesting 
labor, environed as it is with doubts and 
uncertainties and involving the most 
patient and.exhaustive research. 

After a general consideration of the rela- 
tions of force and matter, their varied ex- 
pressions and phenomena, the numerous 
activities by which man is surrounded, the 
origin and flow of civilization, the sym- 
pathy of the human organism with the 
influences of the external world, and the 
hue which man’s acts and emotions take 
from circumstance, temperature, scenery, 
and accident, the author indicates his belief 
that progress, both intellectual and phys- 
ical, must be predicated of the human 
family; and reaches the conclusion that, if, 
witb Dr. Von Martius, we regard the savage 
state as a degeneration from something 
higher, we must consent to reverse the 
whole order of Nature. 


He further educes, from the opposing 
principles of good and evil, the underlying 
activities which stimulate human progress 
and development. Voluntary association for 
the purpose of securing the greatest good for 
the largest number, patriotism, love, benev- 
olence, brotherly kindness, and kindred 
emotions, it is suggested, will not bring 
savages together. Extrinsic force must be 
invoked to compel union of peoples, and 
without suitable combination there can be 
no material, progresssive, assured civiliza- 
tion. Hence war—than which there can 
be no greater evil—often exerts a most im- 
portant influence in causing among scat- 
tered tribes consolidation and unification. 
The primeval condition of the human 
family being patriarchal, and small bands 
under the leadership and control of the 
parent being at first content to traverse 
vast domains in numbers barely sufficient 
vo cope successfully with the wild beasts of 
the forest, it is urged that some terrible 
cause, some unusual influence must inter- 
vene to force these bands to confederate. 
Such an influence is war. After confedera- 
tion come superstition, reverence for the 
victor, obedience to the conqueror, hero 
worship, kingly rule, organized society, 
government, permanent seats, rights of 
property, and established Jaws. Civiliza- 
tion thus takes its commencement and 
enters upon its lines of development, It 
will be perceived that Mr. Bancroft inclines 
to the savage theory, which has of late 
attracted no little attention and enlisted 
grave discussion. For the expansion of 
civilization, once fairly inaugurated, natural 
advantages are very conducive. They fre- 
quently shape the directions which the 
national impulses take. Arts and indus- 
tries are toa large degree the offspring of 
climate and geographical position. Com- 
merce is born of the coast and its liberaliz- 
ing influences are often absent in the inte- 
rior of a continent. A predatory spirit 
thrives not in the plain, but revels amid 
mountain fastnesses. The Hyperborean, 
with his half year of light and six months 
of underground darkness, can neyer con- 
test the palm of civilization with the 
dweller in the temperate zone, although 
originally the inherent capabilities for de- 
velopment may have been equal. To 
nations, as to ages, there appear to be special 
lines of march and particular avenues of 
progress. The peculiar agencies favoring 
or retarding civilization—such as religious 
=. moral — geographical — 
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upon a review-of the subject a law of con- 
tinued improvement and development, 
‘‘antil infinity ‘is spanned and eternity 
brought to an end,” is inferred. 

Passing from these general observations, 
whose applicability to the origin and flow 
of the ancient civilization of North America 
is noted from time to time, Mr. Bancroft 
addresses himself im earnest to an examinꝰ 
ation of the condition of the civilized tribes 
of Central America during the sixteenth 
century. Nearly four hundred years have 
elapsed since the Empire of Charles the 
Fifth was brought face to face with tbat of 
the second Montezuma; and during all this 
time, while many portions of the globe 
bave been making rapid advances, this 
part of the New World and the descend- 
ants of its ancient peoples have been retro- 
grading under the influence’ of the fierce 
fanaticism and oppression of the foreign 
and dominant race. That this is so de, 
serted heaps, crumbling architectural re- 
mains, silent modumental piles, ancient 
traditions carefully preserved and _ hiero- 
glyphically recorded in intelligent picture. 
writings, which speak of the greatness of a 
dead past, abundantly testified. 

Unlike the savage tribes, dwellers of the 
north, the inbabitants of this genial region 
possess a history and monuments of no 
mean significance, At the hands. of the 
older historians and of modern writers, 
such as Robertson, Prescott, and Stephens, 
these have been invested with a degree of 
romance and interest rarely equaled. It 
would seem, moreover, that these peoples 
at some remote period possessed a higher 
and an older type of culture than that 
dominant at the date of their primal con- 
tact with the Spaniards. 

The portion of the Pacific States which 
Mr. Bancroft suggests as the home of 
American civilization within historic or 
traditionally historic times extends along 
the continent from northwest to_southeast, 
between latitudes 22 deg. and 11 deg. Un 
the Atlantic side the territory stretches from 
Tamaulipas to Honduras and on the Pa 
cific from Colinia to Nicaragua: Outside 
these limits, if we disregard the culture of 
New Mexican Puebla, but little of this 
civilization was observable, while within 
them lived but few peoples uninfluenced or 
unimproved by contact with it. Possessing 
an extraordinary diversity of climate, soil, 
and vegetation, resulting from the topog: 
raphy of the country, this region was won- 
derfully adapted for the habitation of man, 

Notwithstanding evident marks of simi- 
larity in the manifestations of the progress. 
ive spirit in art, thought, and religion in 
aboriginal America, the author regards it 
as both reasonable and convenient to refer 
native civilization to two branches—the 
Maya and the Nahua—the former being, 
perhaps, the most ancient in Central 
America, a region claiming such remark- 
able ruins as Palenque, Uxmal, and Copan, 
and the latter including the Aztec and 
Toltec stocks and being older than.both. 

During the Spanish conquest and 
throughout the historic period which pre- 
ceded it the civilization of what is now 
the Mexican Republic was Nahuan. Few 
traces of the Maya element occur north of 
Chiapas. While the Aztecs have been gen- 
erally regarded and described as the repre- 
sentatives of the Nabua element, they were, 
in fact, only the most powerful of a league 
or confederation of three nations, which in 
the sixteenth century, from their capitals in 
the valley, ruled Mexico. These nations 
were the Acolhuas, the Aztecs, and the 
Tepanecs. Their capitals were, respect- 
ively, Tezeuco, Mexico, and Tlacopan. 
Two of them remain to this day in a sad 
state of dilapidation. Under the leader- 
ship of a line of warlike kings, Mexico ex- 
tended her domains to the shores of either 
ocean and achieved a marked ascendency 
over her allies. 

In the language of Mr. Bancroft: “‘ Dur- 
ing this period of foreign conquest the 
Aztec kings, more energetic, ambitious, 


that, originally but a small tribe, one of the 
_| many which had settled im the valley of 
the Anéhuac, by its valor and success in 
-war, by the comparatively broad extent of 
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its domain, by the magnificence of its capi- 
tal—the only aboriginal town in America re- 
built by the conquerors in anything like its 
pristine splendor—and especially by being 
the people that came directly into ‘contact 
with the invaders in the desperate struggles 
of the conquest, the Aztecs became to 
Europeans and to the whole modern world 
the representatives of the American civil- 
ized peoples. Hence, in the observations 
of those who were personally acquainted 
with these peoples little or no distinction is 
made between the many different nations 
of Central Mexico, all being described as 
Aztecs.” 

». The Aztec Empire—excluding from its 
limits all nations which by the fortunes of 
war were, at one time or another, forced to 
pay tribute or acknowledge allegiance—ex- 
tended from the Valley of Mexico and its 
immediate environs over the territory com- 
prised within the present states of Mexico 
(with its modern subdivisions of Hidalgo and 
Morelos), Puebla, Southern Vera Cruz, and 
Guerrero. If we may credit the traditional 
annals of Anéhuac, the Nahua civilization 
and. institutions were in the sixth century 
established on the table-land, where they 
continued to exist, without foreign admix- 
ture, for a period of nearly a thousand 
years. During this time successive phases 
of development occurred; and within 
these centuries are comprised social, relig- 
ious, and political convulsions, now defi- 
nitely, now vaguely shadowed forth, which 
constitute the ancient history of Mexico, 
Prior to the sixth century there were doubt 
less other eras of Nahua greatness; but the 
glimpses we have of them belong rather te 
the domains of antiquarian speculation. 
At the dawn of historic times the Toltecs 
were in possession of Anahuac and the 
surrounding country. To the Toltecs a 
civilization superior to that which charac. 
terized the Aztecs at the date of the Span. 
ish conquest has been generally ascribed, 
and ft may be proper to refer the pyramids 
at Teotihuacan and Cholula to the con- 
structive skill of the Toltecan or perhaps 
even an. earlier race. It will be remem 
bered, however, that among the. civilized 
peoples of this region during the sixteenth 
century. and among their descendants. te 
the present day nearly every ancient relic 
of architecture and sculpture’is accredited 
to the Toltecs, from whom they all claim 
descent, of whose wonderful and mysté. 
rious past they are all proud, and of whose 


} feats in arms and empire they unceasingly 


boast. While the actual existence of the 
Toltecan Empire should not be questioned, 
it must be admitted that the details of its 
history, into which the supernatural so 
largely enters, must be regarded as to a 
great extent mythical, 

Long-continued civil wars, dissensions 
between rival religious factions, and conse- 
quent famine and pestilence gradually un- 
dermined the imperial thrones of these 
ancient peoples, located at Culhuacan, 
Otompan, and” Tollan. Foreign tribes, 
more or less barbarous, but strong and cour 
ageous, established themselves within the 
limits of an empire whose divided rulers 
were powerless to repel the invasions; and 
so it came to pass that about the middle of 
the eleventh century the Toltecan dynasty 
terminated, and the Mexican table-land 
was left a spoil *‘to new combinations of 
rising powers.” The royal families and 
religious leaders of the Toltecs driven inte 
perpetual exile, the nobility expelled os 
forced to occupy subordinate positions, the 
general population migrating ¢n masse 
southward, and Andhuac left desolate and 
unpeopled for half a century—such is the 
picture presented by accepted accounts 
and sgch the condition of affairs at the 
dawn of a new era ushering in the suprem: 
acy of the Chichimec rule, which endured 
with slight modifications to the incursion 


of Cortez. 
CHarres ©. Jonzs, Jr. 
— — — — 


Nomeges 438 and 440 of, Harper’s Librery 
of Select Novels are Our Detachment, by Kath- 
atine King, and Alice Lorraine, by R. D. Black- 
more, We have been running through the 
titles of this list, from “Pelham,” the first 
issue, to these two, and have been impressed 
anew with the average excellence of the whole, 
A library of fiction so large and so good as 
this is seldom ‘collected, and never has one 
been published with the prices of its volumes 





setat so moderate o figure. A novel that is 





published in — in three bound velames 
at thirty-one shillings sixpence {s reprinted 
here by the Harpers for fifty or seventy-five 
eents, So long as this ia the case and so long 
as the English booxseller looks to few and 
rich buyers and the American; ope to many 
and in the majority of cases poor purchasers 
ft will be herd to convince the public that 
international copyright will benefit them. 


-+e«Taine’s Notes on Paris, which Henry Holt 
& Co. have just added to their edition of the 
suthor’s other works, the publishers have hith- 
erto hesitated in presenting to the American 
public, we understand, in consequence of the 
great difficulty of translating the bright and 
idiomatic French of the book into correspond- 
fngly good English. The translator who has 
at length put his hand to the undertaking fe 
Mr, John Austin Stevens, and his success will 
certainly be satisfactory to the publishers and 
the pablic. The book would have been quite 
maclese and unintelligible to Americans in a 
poor version. In the good one it now wears it 
will be, we think, not very well liked by the 
better class of readers, M. Taine bas chosen 
to satirize certain Parisian follies and, Incl- 
dentally, certain American weaknesses by pre- 
senting in this volome the observations of s 
certain M. Grainderge, born in France, eda- 
eated tn Engiand end Germany, and grown 
enddeuly rich in the United States; The opin- 
fons of this shoddy philosopher are, of course, 
dramatic, and ther: fore not the author's; but 
they are asenredly shallow enough and at times 
indelicate enough to be displeasing and foreign 
foany buta French reader. Taine is here, as al- 
‘ways, sufficiently bright and witty ; bat there is 
little satisfaction to be found in the keen heart- 
lessness and balf-concealed cynicism which is 
enshrined in Graindorge’s reflections. Wemay 
add that Taine’s infallibility of judgment and 
observation is not yet manifest, A recent 
eritic, in speaking of certain portions of Taine’s 
** English Literature,” has declared them indi- 
eationsof how well an able man can write of 
subjects concerning which he is ignorant. In 
this case the author shows us how willingly, 
for the mere sake of being bright, he can be 
careless and bitter in his basty satire. 


seve The Theological Compend of Rev. Amos 
Binney wes first published in 1839, and has 
since that time maintained a high degree of 
popularity among the Methodists, thirty-five 
thousand copies having been called for, while 
translations in German, Swedish, Arabic, Chi- 
nese, and other languages have been made for 
micsionary distribution. The venerable author 
fs still living, and he bas prepared a new edi- 
tion of the work (Nelson & Phillips), with 
fhe assistance of Dr. Daniel Steele, his son-in- 
law. The size of the volume is not increased, 
the omissions end additions counterbalancing 
each other. The statements are made in a per- 
fectly clear and definite way ; and while there 
fs much in the book which will not be perfect- 
ly acceptable to other denominations than the 
ene to which the author belongs, much of ite 
contents will be admitted by and useful to all 
Christians, 


..2.d. B. Lippincott & Co, have published 
the third edition, revised, of their handsome 
and cheap fllustrated book about Philadelphia, 
entitled Philadelphia and tts Environs. The 
literary matter is, of course, interesting and 
valuable; but the most attractive feature of 
the pamphlet lies in the numérous and well- 
executed wood-cute which illustrate the text. 
These give in themselves a good idea of the 
Quaker City. Three of our cities—Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphie—are now de- 
scribed in booke of this sort and others 
might well be. 

— — — — 


NOTES. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. announce a collected 
edition of Artemus Ward’s writings, in one 
volume. The book will be a welcome one, 
since hitherto the English have alone been 
able to buy the humorist between two covers. 
Other announcements of the same house are 
“A Mad Marriage,” by May Agnes Fleming; 
and ‘The Weman Zoe,”’ by “Cuyler Pine,"’ 
the Connecticut lady who laid claim to the 
authorship of William Allen Butler's very 
popular poem, “ Nothing to Wear.”————Shel- 
dun & Co. have purchased the stereotype 
plates and right of publication of the greater 
part of the buoks lately published by Gould & 
Lincoln, of Boston. Among the works in- 
cluded are the philosophical books of the late 
Dr. Way iavd, Haven's Mental and Moral Phi- 
lesopby, the ‘“ Psalmist,” the Baptist Hymn 
Book, Roget's. *‘ Thesaurns,’’ Peabody’s 
“Christianity,” Miiler’s “Life of Trust,” 
and Hopkine’s ‘‘ Moral Science.”———E, P, 
Datton & Co. announce Rev. F. WV. Farrar’s 
“life of St. Paui’; Raber’s. Hymns, with « 
sketch of bia life;and “A Discourse on the 
Natare ef the American Union,as the principal 
eontroversy Involved in the late Civil War,” 
by George Ticknor Curtis.——Estes & Lau- 








riat have in press Knight's “Popular History 
of England,” <dontinued to 1874, by W. N. 
Molesworth, and printed from new electrotype 
plates made in this country. Sheldon & Co. 
will shortly issue “‘A Norseman’s Pilgrimage," 
by H. H. Boyesen.—_——E.. J, e & Son have 
in press “The Odd Trump,” a novel, and “ The 
Mecklenburg Centennial,” an historical ad- 
dress by Hon. W. A. Graham. Nelson & 
Phillips announce that they have in course of 
preparation a series of works under the general 
title of the “ Theological and Biblical Library,”” 
to be under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Crodks, of The Methodist, and President Hurst, 
of Drew Seminary, Ite desigo will be “to 
furnish ministers and laymen with a biblical 
and theological brary which, in connection 
with the commentaries now iasuing, will make 
& compendious apparatus for study. While 
the theology of the works will be in harmony 
with the doctrinal standards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the aim will be to make the 
entire Library acceptable to all Evangelical 
Christians.’’ Some of the volumes will appear 
next winter. Among euthors who will con- 
tribute to tbe series, besides the editors, are 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Boston Universit- ; 
Bishop Randolph 8. Foster; Dr. H. B. Ridg- 
away, of this city ; and Chancellor Winchell, of 
Syracuse University. 


Hurd & Houghton announce for immediate 
publication a new edition of Judge Natbaniel 
Holmes’s ‘* Authorship of Shakespeare,"’ with 
a new appendix nearly a hundred pages long. 
Judge Holmes’s position as a believer in the 
Baconian theory of the suthorship of Shake- 
speare is well known and his volume is cer- 
tainly the ablest presentment of that theory. 
In the new appendix he presents for the first 
time quite a full correspondence whicht passed 
some time since between him and Mr. James 
Spedding, the well-known English editor of 
Bacon. Mr. Spedding is a blank disbeliever in 
Bacon’s claims and his letters pat his own 
opinions very briefly and clearly. Judge 
Holmes is both honest and courteous fn admit- 
ting this correspondence into his book, and he 
shows by the act, as well as by his reply to Mr. 
Spedding, his confidence in the strength of his 
position. 


Harper's Weekly gives some interesting state- 
ments concerning the literary activity of Mr. 
Jacob Abbott: “During the last twenty-six 
years Harper & Brothers have published 
ninety-nine different works of which he is the 
author. Of these five were published in 1848, 
six in 1849, eight in 1850, two in 1851, eight in 
1852, stx in 1853, four in 1854, fifteen in 1855, 
seventeen in 1856, twelve in 1857, two in 1858, 
six in 1859, two in 1860, one in 1861, four in 
1871, and one in 1872. During his literary 
career Mr. Abbott has given to the public 
some fifty other works through various pub- 
lishers."’ 


The May number of The International Review 
contains a somewhat long and, on the whole, 
unfavorable review of Mr. George Bancroft’s 
last volume, which closes as follows: “ We 
have bat one opinion of his ‘History of the 
United States.’ Mr. Bancroft could not have 
written it better even if his life were pro- 
longed a century. He deserves all honor and 
gratitude and a nation’s respect. His work 
will live, despite its thousand faults and falla- 
cies, but will never be read by the great mass 
of people for whom it was designed. He has, 
in truth, only opened the way for the history 
of the United States yet to be written.” 


The Presbyterian Quarterly, in reviewing a 
recently- published volume of poems, says that 
it is the work of “ the head of a large business 
firm of Philadelphia and a prominent Pres- 
byterian elder,” and thus proceeds: “ He has 
snatched from the pressing occupations of a 
successful business career and of ruling ‘with 
diligence in the house of God time to prepare 
ancther volume of those poetical effusions 
whose devoutness, tenderness, and wisdom 
have rendered previous publications of this 
kind, as well as the present, attractive and 
edifying to a large circle. This is another 
instance in which diligence in the eldership 
has an affinity for that literary diligence which 
does good through the press, as well as else- 
where.” Will our contemporary be good 
enough to refresh our memory concerning the 
contributions of Presbyterian elders to liter- 
ature? We confess that we do not remember 
a very long list of books by such men; but we 
shall be glad to learn of their existence. 


Springfield is a good representative New 
England city, and the literary tastes of its in- 
habitants, therefore, as indicated by the recent 
annual report of its city library, are interesting. 
During the year 38,836 volumes were taken 
out, or a dally average of 137, the total being 
classified as follows: fiction and juveniles, 
27,380; history, 2,900; selence snd art, 3,589; 
travels, 1,886 ; critical and miscellaneous liter- 
ature, 1,108; poetry, 900; ‘theology, 781 ; for 
eign literature, 477; law; omen and social 
science, 859, . 
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Mr. J. Hein Friswell’smew book, “The Bet- 
ter Self,”’ is to be republished bere by Porter & 
Coates. ‘This book,” says the author in his 
preface, “‘ by no means concerns the best self 
orthe highest ideal, but simply that move up- 
ward toward something a little higher than 
that dead flat upon which we have of late set- 
tled. To those who live noble and high lives, 
even in imagination, the essays fu this volume 
will seem flat, tame, and homely. Is this, they 
will ask—this life of ordinary.courtesy, simple 
and pure affection, and hamdrum honesty*the 
better life? The answer is : Yes, it is. Because 
pretense, sham, and disguise are as rife now as 
in the days when the voice cried in the wilder- 
ness and pointed out the straight path, which 
was, even to the soldier, not asceticism, not 
fine, brand-new heroism, but simply duty to 
Oppress no one and to be content with his 
pay.” 


In England no more poetical occasion than 
the launch of an fron-clad seems occasionally 
to afford an opportunity for uniting patriotism 
ané classicism in well-turned verse. Here isa 
poem entitled “The Launch of the Alexan- 
dra,” which we find in The Times for April 
18th: 
“ Fulcra securifer4 fabri succidite dextra ; 
Omen habet primas si bene tangit aquas. 
Dicite— Sit felix’—prorsque invergite vina ; 
Nomen Alexandr dulce Superba tulit. 
Nomine mutato, sit et omine fausta secundo; 
8it sine rivali, nec tamen ipsa ferox. 
Jam neque tormentis opus est, nec triplice lamné ; 
Forma tumescentes sola serenat aquas. 
Te capiente capi qui non velit ipse phaselus, 
* Ferrous, et veré ferrous iste fuit.’ HK.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


The firm of NOYES, HOLMES & CO. is this day dis- 
solved by limitation. The business of the late firm 
will be adjusted by J. 8. Lockwood, W. D. Brooks, or 
H. D. Noyes, who alone are authorizéd to sign in 





iquidation. HENRY D. NOYES, 
JOHN 8. LOCKWOOD, 
JOHN B. HOLMES, 
WALTER D. BROOKS. 
Boston, May 1, 1875. 


The undersigned, having this day formed a copart- 
nership as Publishers, Booksellers, and Station- 
ers, will continue the business heretofore conducted 
by the above firm at No. 381 (formerly No. 219) Wash. 
ington Street and No. 10 Bromfield Street, under the 
name and styleof — 

LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & OO. 
8. 


LOCKWOOD, 
Ww. D. BROOKS, 
& TOBEY. 
Boston, May 8, 1878. 
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Religion and Science 
in their Relations to Philosophy. 
A paper suggested by Dr. Tyndall’s address at Bel- 


fast and read before the Philosophical Society of 
Washington. 


By Prof. CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D.. of Princeton 
: College. 
Octavo, muslin, % cents. 


In this essay the numerous unsolved problems of 
astronomy, geology, anthropology, and the different 
mental sciences are methodically and precisely stat- 
ed, together with the conflicting hypotheses and dog- 
mas which have been held respecting them by the 
chief scientific and religious authorities from the 
earliest time. And upon the basis of the review it is 
maintained that neither the scientific spirit nor the 
religious spirit, so far as either may exclude the oth- 
er, is competent to solve such problems; but only 
that philosophic spirit which includes them both and, 
like an impartial umpire, seeks to derive from them 
both the whole tratb as truth and for its own sake. 
The thesis of the paper is illustrated at the close 
with a scheme of philosophical princip] 2s for adjust- 
——————— science and re- 


A new volume in the 
Bric-a-Brac Series. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


By OORNELIA KNIGHT and ROBERT RAIKES. 
With Portraits of 


CHARLOTTE, THOMAS RAIKES, 
BEAU BRUMMELL, and TALLEYRAND. 
One vol., square 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

This is one of the freshest and most entertaining 
volumes yet issued in the popular Bric-a-Brac Series. 
Neither the “ Journals of Raikes” nor the “ Memoirs 
of Miss Knight” have ever before been brought within 
the reach of American readers. Yet they are almost 
entirely devoted to characteristic anecdotes regard- 
ing celebrities—social, political, literary—in whom the 
interest is universal and unfailing. Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Beau Brummell, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Admiral] Nelson, Talleyrand, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, are but a few among the notabilities who live 
again in these pages. The “Journals of Raikes” 
have the additional recommendation of being to some 
extent supplementary to the “Greville Diaries.” 
Raikes wasa friend and correspondent of Greville 
and his journals begin about the period that those of 
‘Greville leave off. 

These are now issued in the BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 
(Bach one vol., square 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Personal Reminiscences by THOMAS MOORE and 
WILLIAM JERDAN (1 vol.), THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS 
(1 vol.), BARHAM HARNESS and HODDER (1 vol.), 
PROSPER MERIMEER’S Letters to an Incognita, with 
Recollections by LAMARTINE and GroRGR SAND 
(1 vol.), Anecdote Biographies of THACKERAY and 
DICKENS (1 vol.), CHORLEY, PLANCHE, and YounGe 
(i vol.). 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CD., 


Nos. 748 and 745 Broadway, N. V. 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE 
SHOULD KNOW. 


The Reproductive Functions in Man 
and the Lower Animals. 


By B. G. WILDER, of Cornell University. 
WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. $1.50. 





This is in no sense a medical the needs of students ned 
with en — ——— 

non-professio! readers,and also 
invest an important su subject’ with 
tor every intelligent person of either sex, in 

seusess under which espe- 
to gain their first of it. 

“ That it is possible to information of this 
kind tn a way to elevate as as to the 
mind is shown in the it volume, contains 
no to which most nature can 





MISS ROVEL. 


By VicrorR CHERBULIEZ. 
Translated by Frances A. Shaw: “A charming story.” 
lvol., 8vo, paper. Scents, 


HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS 


in Popular Science. 1 vol., crown Svo, eloth. Mius- 
trated with woodcuts and colored plates. §3.50. 


“It would be impossible to Ad 
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| SUCCESS 


IN THE 


Treatment of Lingering 


CHRONIC DISEASES! 


BY 


R. VY. PIERCE, M.D., 


AUTHOR OF 
THE PEHEOPLE’S 


Common Sense Medical Adviser 
in Plain English, or Medicine Simplified. 





For many yearsI bave devoted myself 
very closely to the investigation and treat- 
ment of chronic diseases. During my 
practice I have expended many hundred 
thousands of dollars in advertising in 
American and foreign journals. In this 
manper I bave become extensively known 
as a specialist in the treatment of chronic 
diseases, and many thousands of persons 
suffering from these affections have been 
led to consult me. A large experience in 
such cases has naturally led to the discov- 
ery of many new and valuable remedies 
and improved surgical methods which have 
enabled me to succeed in. multitudes of 
cases where others have failed. Accord- 
ingly my practice became very extensive, 
and I established the World’s Dispensary 
as a central depot for my standard. family 
medicines and adopted the system of 
specialties, My practice and correspond- 
ence increased, until, without boasting, I 
may say that..grobably no other physician, 
in any country, is constantly treating so 
many cases of chronic diseases as myself. 

Once I could bave the individual over- 
sight of all my patients and attend person- 
ally to the adaptation of medicines. But 
my practice and correspondence increased 
until I was obliged to employ professional 
and other assistants, The most thoroughly 
educated physicians, who have had expe- 
rience in general practice, are engaged; and 
after remaining with me until they be- 
come experts in some one branch of med- 
icine or surgery they assist in examining 
and prescribing in that department. Thus 
to one belongs the examination and treat- 
ment of diseases of the nervous system; 
to another surgical operations and the 
treatment of surgical diseases; a third has 
charge of catarrbal and pulmonary diseases 
and affections of the heart; a fourth at- 
tends to diseases peculiar to women; a fifth 
to diseases of the eye and ear; and to others 
are entrusted diseases of the urogenital 
organs. All doubtful, obscure, or difficult 
cases are submitted to. a Council composed 
of the Medical Staff of physicians and sur- 
geons—the Faculty of the World’s Dispens- 
ary. Skilled pharmaceutists are employed 
to compound the medicines prescribed, 
For the purpose of enabling us to conduct 
our extensive correspondence, stenogra- 
pers are employed, to whom replies are 
dictated and by tbem taken down in short- 
band. Afterward the letters are written 
out in full, generally on a type-writing 
machine, which prints them in plain, legi- 
ble style. These machines are operated 
as rapidly as a person can think of the 
letters that compose a word, each operator 
thus accomplishing the work of several 
copy ists, This system, by which we are 
enabled to correspond with our patients a 
Tupidly as we can talk, has been rendered 
neCessary by the growth of our business, 
—— aftained immense proportions, 

to so large a correspodence 

that a dozen physicians could not possibly 
conduct it all and give each patient’s case 
tion, without the empioyment 

of short-hand writers and all other facilities 
which moderp — — uw, By 


‘for which he 





sms INDEPENDENT. 


are enabled to fully meet the * 
the public, give every case the most care- 
fal attention, and render advice and pre- 
scribe remedial agents of greater intrinsic 
value thun gold. 


ADVANTAGES OF SPECIALTIES, 


By thorough organization and a perfect 
aystem of subdividing the practice of med- 
icine and surgery in this institution every 
invalid consulting us is treated by a spec- 
falist—one who devotes his undivided at- 


| tention to the particular class.of diseases 


to which his or her case belongs. The 
advantage of this arrangement must be 
obvious. ~Medical science offers a vast 
field for investigation, and no physician 
can within’ the limit of a single lifetime 
achieve the highest degree of success in the 
treatment of every malady incident to hu- 
manity. A distiuguished professor in the 
medical department of one of our univers- 
ities, in an address to the graduating class, 
recently said: “Some professional men 
seem to be ashamed unless they have the 
character of universal knowledge. He 
who falls into the error of studying every- 
thing will be certain to know nothing well. 
Every man must have a good foundation, 
He must, in the first place, be a good gen- 
eral practitioner. But the field has become 
too large to be cultivated in its entirety by 
one individual. Hence the advantage of 
cultivating special studies in large towns 
which admit of the subdivision of _ profess- 
ional pursuits. Itis no longer possible to 
know everything; something must be wise- 
ly left unknown. Indeed, a. physician, if 
he would know anything well, must be con+ 
tent to be profoundly ignorant of many 
things. He must select something for 
special study and pursue it with devotion 
and diligence. This course will lead to 
success, while the attempt to do everything 
eventuates unavoidably in failure. Let 
there be single hands for special duties.” 
The diversified tastes and talents of 
physicians cause each to excel in 
treating some one class of disease, to 
which he devotes more attention and 
study than to others.’ One medical 
student manifests great interest in the an- 
atomy, physiology, and treatment of dis- 
easesof the eye. He becomes thoroughly 
familiar with all the minutest details rela- 
tive to that organ and its diseases, and so 
thoroughly qualifies himself in this branch 
of knowledge that he is able to cure an in- 
flammation or other affection of the eye in 
a very short time. Another student is 
more interested in some other class of dis- 
eases for the study of which he has a lik- 
ing, and neglects to inform himself in the 
ophthalmic branch of medical and surgical 
science. If, after engaging in the practice 
of his chosen profession, he is consulted by 
persons suffering from diseases of the eye, 
he tortures them with unnecessary and oft- 
times injurious applications, clumsily and 
carelessly made; and, asthe result of such 
unskillful treatment, the inestimable bless- 
ing of sight is many times sgcrificed. 

The great majority of physicians allow 
acute maladies and diseases of children to 
engross most of their time and attention. 
They manifest an absorbing interest in er · 
ery thing that relates to these subjects, and 
devote little or no time to acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of the great variety of 
chronic maladies which afflict mankind. 
They acquire skill and reputation in their 
favorite line of practice, but are annnoyed 
if consulted by one suffering from some obs 
secure chronic affection, usually turn the 


invalid off with a very superficial examina- 


tion, and perhaps only prescribe some 
placebo, apparently indifferent as to the 
result—desiring to conceal their lack of 
familiarity with sach diseases, The spe- 
cialist, in the treatment of chronic diseages, 
is equally annoyed if consulted by those 
suffering from acute diseases, but does not 
parsue the inconsistent course of assuming 
to treat them. He refers them to those of 
his medical brethren whose daily dealings 
with such cases make them, in hig way of 
thinking, more competent than himself to 
render valuable services to such sufferers. 
He recognizes the fact that no man is likely 
to succeed in any line of study or business 
no talent or relish, 
nor does he believe in being a “‘ jack of all.| diseases 
trades and master of none.” 








Ini advocating specialists, I ra pot a aati 
to Be understood as favoring those itinerant 
self-styled doctors, or “professors,” who 
perambalate the country, imposing upon 
all who may beso unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands.) No.matter what preten- 
sions they may make, nor how familiar 
they may be with unintelligible terms, they 
are always unreliable, and ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of them are swindlers, 
who know nothing about medicine, and 
when their victims seek them are never to 
be found, They have accomplished their 
object-—got the patient’s money—and gone, 
Their positive assurances amount to noth- 
ing. It is axiomatic that a physician who 
understands his profession will get. business 
enough at home, without having. to tramp 
about the country to “ drum up” custom, 


ADVERTISING. 


Having thoroughly qualified himself for 
the practice of some particular. branch of 
the healing art, the specialist sees no im- 
propriety in acquainting the public with 
his ability to relieve certain forms of suffer- 
ing. He believes that.medical, men should 
possess equal rights with other business 
men, and that any code of medical ethics 
which. would deprive him of the sacred 


| rights guaranteed to all by the liberal laws 


of our country is professional tyranny and 
merits only his contemptuous disregard, 
Nor does he display any false modesty in 
in the manner of making known his skill. 
He maintains that be has an undoubted 
right to place his claims to patronage be- 
fore the public by every fair and honor- 
able means. . He recognizes the display of 
goods in the merchant’s show windows as 
no less an advertisement and in no better 
taste than the publication of a card in the 
newspaper. So likewise he regards the 
various devices by which the extremely 
ethical physician seeks to place himself con- 
spicuously before the public as but so 
many ways of advertising, and as not more 
modest than the publication of cures actu- 
ally performed or than his announcement 
through the public press of bis professional 
resources for treating certain maladies, 
‘The physiclan who expresses. a “holy 
horror” of the “ advertising doctor,” liber- 
ally bestowing upon him the epithet of 
quack, announces himself a graduate, talks 
learnedly, and gives notice to the public in 
tome way that he is ready to serve them. 
He endeavors to impress upon the mind of 
the patient and family nis skill, frequently 
exaggerates as to the extent of his practice, 
rides furiously about when he has no pro- 
fessional calls, keeps up business appear- 
ances by driving several horses, or joins in- 
fiuential societies. He may make a great 
display in style, manner, dress, pretensions, 
writting for the newspapers, exhibiting lit- 


or society to which he belongs, or by edit- 
ing end publishing s+ medical journal, 
ostensibly for the advancement of medical 
science, but practically to display titles or 
professorships, to publish reports which 
flatteringly allude to cases he has treated, 
the number of capital surgical operations 
he has performed, or the distinguished 
families be is treating. All of these are 
but modes of advertising professional wares; 
in short, are artful, though not. refined 
tricks, resorted to. for private announce- 
ment. We say to all such adventurers in 
modern advertising diplomacy that these 
indirect, clandestine methods are not half 
so candid and honorable asa direct public 
statement of the intentions and proposals 
of a medical practitioner, who thereby 
incurs an individual responsibility before 
the law and his feliow-man. 


No good reason has ever been assigned 


“why any well-educated physician, trained 


in the sehool of experience until he be- 
comes proficient in medical skill, may not 
publish facte and’ evidence to disclose i 


Perret: these are e abundant 


ve. The following extract from | 
an ae — ‘ee tha > Apayattayry 


Beecher embodies a sound view of thé sub- 


‘ject “of medical advertising. He ‘says : 


. .'s “Faq gisd thet'the Goctor cared 


Pe ‘I'am ‘glad that the ‘doctor put it in 


— — —5 

say to's otc he can cure such 
odes wid deat pA in the paper I am. 
‘sorry, Whats pity it would have been 
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had this Goctor°come to town, with his 
wealth of science and expérience, and gone 
away leaving him uncured! What « pity 
it would have been if he had been s0 
prejudicéd against advertising as to read 
the responsible certificates of the doctor 
and give him the go-by as a quack. What 
are newspapers for, if not to circulate in- 
formation? What more valuable informa- - 
tion can @ newspaper give than to tell a 
sick man where he can be cured? Ifa 
tan has devoted his life and labor to the 
study of a special class of diseases, the 
necessity for his saying so becomes all the 
more pressing. His duty to advertise be- 
comes imperious. 

“ When I was in England I found on all 
the dead-walls of London placards declar- 
ing that Dean Stanley, Chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales, would preach at such a 
place; that his grace the Archbishop (2 
think) of Canterbury would preach at an- 
other time and place; again, that an Oxford 
professor would preach. In short, religious 
notices were sprinkled in among the theater 
billa, and the highest church dignitaries 
were advertised side by side with actors, 
singers, and clowns. Of course, I was 
shocked by it; but in a moment I bethought 


| me, if it be all right and dignified tohirea 


sexton to ring a bell when the minister is 
going to preach, it is all the same to silence 
the bell and hire a _bill-sticker to tell the 
same news, the essential thing being to tell 
the truth every time. The remedy for the 
lying advertisements is for honest men to 
tell the truth. When iniquity cometh in 
like a flood, then the spirit of the Lord 
lifts up the standard. A really able man, 
whatever be his gifts, makes a great mistake 
if he fails to use those gifts through want 
of advertising.” 


If a:physician possesses knowledge that 
enables him to remedy diseases heretofore 
regarded as incurable, what virtue or mod- 
esty is there to “hide his light undera 
bushel”? In this free country the people 
think, and act for themselves, and hence 
all have a deep concern in the subject of 
health. 

The strong popular prejudice against 
doctors who advertise is due to the fact 
that by this method so many ignurant 
charlatans are enabled to palm off their 
worthless services upon the ignorant and 
credulous; but the practice of such impo- 
sition should not cause a presumption 
against the public announcement of real 
skill, for the baser metal bears conclusive 
evidence that the pure also exists. 


Every step in scientific investigation, 
every proposition, which relates to the ig- 
terest and happiness of man, every state- 
ment and sppeal iavolvinga valuable con- 
sideration must be submitted to the scru- 
tiny and judgment of individual reason; 
forevery person has the right to form his 
own conclusions and justify them by ex- 


, perience.. Those claims which are only 
| supported by empty assertion are very 


doubtful, Misty theories vanish before the 
sun of. truth. He who renders professional 
services cannot be successful unless he be 
sustained by real merit. 


TREATING PATIENTS WHO RESIDE AT A DI®- 
TANCE. 


We can treat most chronic diseases ag 
successfully without as with a personal con- 


‘ gultation, as our vast experience enables us 


to. correctly determine the malady from 
which the patient is suffering—by a history 
of the symptoms and answers to the ques- 
tions found in the concluding pages of 
“The People’s Medical Adviser.” We have 
never seen ong person in five hundred 
whom we have cured. 

Some may suppose that a physician can- 
not obtain through correspondence a suf- 
ficiently accurate idea of the condition of a 
patient to enable him to treat the case suc- 
cessfully. But a large experience in this 
practice has proved the contrary to be true; 


, for some of the most remarkable cures 


' have been effected through the medium of 
correspondence. In most long-continued 
cases the patient has thought over his 
symptoms hundreds of times. The location 
of eyery pain, whether acute or mild, con- 
stant or occasional, and the circumstances 
under which it oecurs have been carefully 
noted. He has observed whether he bad a 
rush of blood, to the head, was feverish of 
chilly, whether troubled with cold hands 





and feet, whether full of blopd or pale and 
bloodiess ; and he states these matters with 
sccuracy and common sense when writing 
to me, for he has a very good, if not a pro- 
fessional, knowledge of the relative import- 
ance of these symptoms. So, in regard, to 
digestion, he states what kinds of. food 
agree with him or whether he is troubled 
with excessive acidity or a flatulent condi- 
tion of the stomach. He also informs us 
whether his tongue is coated or clean aod 
healthy, and gives us many other particu: 
lars, too lengthy to enumerate, by which 
we are enabled to gain a perfect. under: 
standing of the case, If -his description be 
not sufficiently complete to enable us to 
obtain an unmistakable understanding of 
the case, he is requested to answer a list of 
important questions which are sent him, 
The people are far more intelligent In these 
matters than physicians are generally will- 
Ing to admit. A patient is often confused 
while being personally examined by a 
physician and gives imperfect or incorrect 
answers. After he has left the presence of 
the physician he finds that he has failed to 
enumerate many of the most important 
symptoms. In consulting by letter the 
patient is not embarrassed, states the exact 
symptoms, and carefully reads over the 
Tetter, to see if it is a complete and accurate 
description of his sufferings. In this way 
he conyeys a much better idea of the case 
than if present in person and Bubjected to 
the most thorough questioning and “ crosg- 
examination.” The timid lady and nervous 
young man write just as they feel, and one 
important reason why we bave had such 
Superior success in treating intricate and 
delicate diseases is because we have ob- 
tained such true and natural statements of 
the cases from these letters, many of which 
are perfect pen-pictures of disease. As 
bauk · tollers and cashiers, who daily bandle 
farge quantities of currency, can unmis- 
takably detect spurious money by a glancé 
at the engraving or @ touch of the paper, 
so the — physician, by his great 
farniliarity with disease, becomes equally 
skilled in detecting the natare and extent 
of a chronic malady from a written descrip- 
tion of its symptoms. 

A careful microscopical examination and 
chemical analysis of the urine is a valuable 
sid in determining the nature of many 
chronic diseases, particularly those of the 
neryous system, blood, liver, kidneys, blad- 
der, prostate gland, and generative organs. 
This important fact is not overlooked at 
the World’s Dispensary, where an expe- 
rienced chemist is employed to make such 
examinatious and report the result to the 
attendant physicians. Medical authors, 
professors, and practitioners of all echools 
admit and even insist upon the importance 
of suchi examinationsin diagnosing diseases. 
Many practitioners neglect to take advan- 
tage of this invaluable aid, while many 
others fear that if they attach much im- 
portance to such examinations they will be 
ranked with “‘uriscopian” or “‘water doe- 
tors”—a class of enthusiasts who claim to 
correctly diagnose every disease by an ex- 
amination of the urine. Persons consult- 
ing us and wishing to avail themselves of 
the advantages afforded by these examina- 
tions can send small vials of their urine by 
mail or express. The vials should be care- 
fully packed in sawdust or paper and in- 
closed in a light woeden box. All charges 
for transportation must be prepaid, and a 
com) lete history of the case, including the 
age and sex of the patient, accompany each 
package, or it will receive no attention. 
Th:s saves valuable time by directing the 
eximination into the channels indicated, 
and thus avoiding a lengthy series of ex- 
periments. As we are daily receiving nu- 
merous vials‘of urine, to prevent confusion, 
every sample should be labeled with the 
name of the patient who sends it, 


RELIABLE MEDICINES. 


Next in importance to a correct ‘under- 
gtanding of the patient’s disease is the 
possession of reliable remedies fir its 
treatment. Many of the medicines e 
ployed by physicians engaged in geueral’ 
practice ate prepared from old drugs ‘that 
bave lost all their medicinal virtues, and, 
Hence, are utterly worthless and ineffectual. 
Many vegetable extracts dre inert because 
We plants from which ‘they ‘are produced 


were not gathered at'thé proper time. To |, 


OU WEios 












Give the reader an idea of the great, care 
which we exercise in the selection and 
preparation of our medicines, he is re. 
quested to read page 809 of ‘‘ The People’s 
Medical Adviser.” 


PEES FOR CONSULTATION. 


‘Tt requires cotisiderable time to redid a 
letter detailing symptoms, dod geverally 
much longer to carefully consider, weigh, 
and interpret these signs of disease. Then 
a Complete record of the case must be 
thade, for faturereference, and a carefully- 
written reply must be sent. After consid- 
éting these facts, every reasonuble person 
will sce the propriety of advancing 4 slight 
compensation ; yet the small fee expected 
for this labor is required more as an evi- 
dence of the patient’s confidence and good 
faith in consulting us than as a remuner- 
ation for services rendered. Those who 
have not sufficient confidence in us to ad- 
vance the small sum of‘ one dollar—the fee 
required for simple consultation by letter— 
must ‘not expect us to pay any attention to 
their communications. We cannot spend 
hours and days in readiig and writing let- 
tefs merely to satisfy the idle curiosity of 
apy person. If the consultation by letter 
involves a microscopical and chemical ex- 
amination of urine, the fee will be thre 
dollars, and must be remitted in advance or 
the communication will réceive no atten- 
tion. 


OUR FEES FOR OFFICE CONSULTATIONS 


vary from $1 to $5, according to the time 
occupied and the nature of the necessary 
examinations. - 


OUR TERMS FOR TREATMENT 
require the payment of monthly fees (in 
advance) which entitle the patient to med- 
icines specially prepared for and adapted 
to his or ber particular case and to all 
necessary attention and advice. Our fecs 
for treatment are moderate, varying ac- 
cording to the natare and requirements of 
each particular case, and will be made 
known at the time of consultation. 


WHY OUR FEES ARE REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 
We receive applications from strangers 
residing.in all parts of America, and even 
from foreign countries, and it is not reas 
sonable to suppose that credit could be dis- 
pensed so indiscriminately. It would not be 
acorrect business transaction for a mer- 
chant te send a barrel of sugar or a roll of 
cloth to a stranger living hundreds of miles 
away, to be paid for when used. My 
knowledge and medicines constitute my 
capital in business, and an order upon that 
capital should be accompanied by an equiv- 
alent. Some applicants refer me to their 
neighbors for a testimonial of their integ- 
rity. I cannot spare the time nor em- 
ploy assistants to make such inquiries 
for the sake of trusting any one. Should 
credit be thus indiscriminately given, there 
would necessarily be losses, and, to com- 
pensate for these and the extra expense 
incurred by the employment of aséistants, 
our fees’ would bave to be much larger, 
thereby imposing the burden upon those 
who do pay. Instead of following this 
method of procedure, we place profession- 
al services within the reach of all, so that 
@ greater number may be benefited. Many 
invalids say that they have paid large sums 
of money to medical men for treatment 
without obtaining relief. _ Unfortunately, 
our land is cursed with quacks and unprin- 
cipled ‘practitioners, who seek no one’s 
good but their own, and it is a defect in 
our law that it permits such swindlers to 
go unpunished. Not so reprehensible is 
the family physician who fails, because his 
limited and varied practice does not'per- 
mit him to become proficient in ‘treating 
chronic diseases. 
. The. following beautiful sentiment. of 
Hood truthfully expresses the sacredness 
of the pbysician’s traat: 


what I say and do, and cordially invite 
those who want further evyidencejof my 
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' We. are warranted in saying that our, 
geapoukionity ond deposition fr tair deal- 
ing are known to mavy of the principal 

| mercautile houses, as well as by all promi- 

nent American editors. We also refer to 
| our present and former ts, one or 
more of whom’ may be found in almost 
every bamlet of America. To all who are 
under our treatment we devote our highest 

— and skill, fully realizing that an 
untold blessing is conferred upon each per- 
son whom we cure and that such cures {p- 
sure the permanency of our business. On 
the contrary, we realize how unfortunate 
it is for us to fail in restoring to health any 

rson whom we have encouraged to hope 
or relief. We are careful, therefore, not 
to assume the treatment of incurdble cases, 
except when desired todo so for the pur- 
pose of mitigating suffering or prolonging 
life; for we never wish to encourage false 
hopes of recovery. 


VISITING PATEENTS WHO RESIDE AT A DIB- 
TANCE. 

I op frequently asked to visit patients 
residing hundreds of miles away, so that 1 
may personally examine their cases, con- 
sult*with the attendant’ physician, or per- 
form. difficult surgical operations. As my 
time is valuable and very fully occupied, 
cannot always comply with such requests, 
Having alarger number of physicians on 
my Medical and Sargical Steff than for- 
merly, I shall (when not able to attend in 

rson) detail a competent member of the 

ulty of this institution to respond to 
such demands upon oar skill. 


TO PHYSICIANS 


wishing to consult me in intricate cases of 
cbronic diseases under their treatment I 
desire to say that I shall, as in the past, 
take pleasure in responding to their solicita- 
tions. Every letter requesting such advice 
must contain a complete history of the 
case to be examined and also a proper 
remuneration for my services: I cannot 
comply with the numerous requests which 
{ receive from members of the medical pro- 
fession to aid them by my suggestions in 
difficult cases without a fair compensation 
for the time I would spend in attending to 
their wants. I have all the necessary in- 
struments und “appliances required in ex- 
eculing the most difficult surgical opera- 
tions, and, as I have had muth experience 
in this department, I am always ready and 
able to assist physicians who do not prac. 
tice operative sargery. In this age of rail- 
ways and telegraphs medical or surgical 
aid can be summoned from a distance and 
promptly obtained. 


TO INVALIDS. 


Any person suffering from chronic dis- 
ease and desiring to consult me will find in 
the concluding article of my recently-pub- 
lished . work—'‘ THE PEOPLE'S COM. 
MON-SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER”— 
complete instructions how to proceed. The 


COMPLETE EDITION 


of the above work contains nearly nine 
hundred pages, illustrated by over two 
hundred and fifty wood engravings and 
colored representations, and bound in extra 
cloth. . It will be sent to any part of the 
United States or Canada (postage prepaid) 
on receipt of one dollar and fifty cents, It 
is the cheapest book ever offered to the 
people. I have also issued an 


INCOMPLETE EDITION, 


embracing over two hundred and fifty 
pages, bound in cloth, and containing prac- 
tical information concerning many of the 
most prevalent chronic diseases, to the in- 
vestigation and treatment of which 1 have 
devoted special attention. It will be sent 
(postage prepaid) to any address on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. Its pages are selected 
from the complete work and it contains 4 
list of questions to invalids, also a consid- 
eration of the ‘‘ Progress of Medicine” and 
the several “schools,” ‘“ Remedies for Dis- 
ease,” and the Preparation of Medicines. 
After a suitable iotroduction to ‘ Diseases 
and their Remedial Treatment,” the reader 
will find a thorough consideration of that 
insidious disease, 


CONSUMPTION. 


The hygienic and medical treatment which 
l advise has in an extensive practice been 
attended with a degree of success hereto- 
fcre unparalleled in the history of this dis- 
tressingly fatal malady. 


DISEASES OF THE LIVER 


are also fully discussed in the in 
as well. as in the complete edition. All 
those affections popularly known ag Liver 
Complaint, Torpid Livér, and Bilious ‘Dis- 
orders are fully considered, their symptoms 
accurately described, and proper bygienic 
and medical.ireatment suggested. 
Having enjoyed the patronage of thou- 
sands of invalids suffering from these 
chronie affecti Tbave been enabled to 
advise a rational course of treatment, 
' which is within the easy reach of every 
family, without having to employ a physi- 
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est by many a sufferer from these e- 
some affections. 


WOMAN AND HER DISEASES 


is a subject. which claims the — — 

| tion of every physician who benefit 

the human race. Over fifty pages have 

been devoted to a consideration of these 

affections and these pages have been given 

a place in the incomplete edition. J 
ization, 


chet homens 


other sex is entirely exempt. Physically 
and mentally, she is man modified, per- 
fected—the last and crowning handiwork 


so ,wordrously “endowed; ‘so; exquisit 
wrooght, and: performing the most de} 

and sacred functions which God has ever 
entrusted to a created. being, is disturbed 
by disease, when the nicely-adjusted bal- 
ance of her complex nature deviates from 
its true and futended poise; the most 
efficient aid should be extended, in order 


that the normal ilibrium ma 
gained, her health —R and re ad 
mission, on which buman welfare so largely 
depends, be fulfilled..-Its importance should. 
elicit the best efforts of the highest type of 
mind, the ripe development of genius, and 
the most studied manipulation, with the 
choicest, rarest, and purest medicinal ele- 
ments in the whole range of Nature. * 
As the remedial management of those 
diseases peculiar to-womem has entered 
very largely into our practice at the World’s: 
Dispensary, involving the treatment of, 
many thousand cases annually, we have 
been afforded great experience in adapting 
remedies for their cure, enabling us to meet 
their requirements with greatly increased 
certainty and exactness. As the diamopd 
and other of the most precious stones are 
hidden away in Nature’s secret recesses, re- 
quiring patient toil and diligence to un- 
earth them, 8o by the same unceasing toil 
we have secured the most precious and 
valuable remedial agents designed for wo- 
man’s use from recesses in vi ble life 
heretofore unexplored, with wh 
the world of medicine. 


DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS 


are also fully considered in both editionsof 
the Medical Adviser. Next, if not } 
in importance, to the function of the liver 
is that of the kidneys,the province of whick 
is to remove a large portion of effete and 
poisonous matter from the * 3 an 

the liver, by reason of its laborious d 

is subject to frequent derangement, so the’ 
kidneysare prone to frequent disorders—ae 
Inflammation, Albuminuria (Bright’s. Dis- 
ease), Diabetes, Gravel, Culculi or Bione, 
etc., etc. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


I have developed and tested, in the treat- 
ment of over twenty thousand cases, a- 
series of efficient remedies for Nervous 
Debility and kindred affections. As these 
diseases are alarmingly prevalent and are 
treated in a very unsatisfactory manner by 
general practitioners, I have devoted nearly 
thirty pages (which appear also in the in- 
complete edition) to the. consideration of 
these important affections. Their many 
causes are clearly pointed out, their symp- 
toms graphically portrayed, and their 
rational treatment fully discussed. 

For the encouragement of an 


UNFORTUNATE CLASS OF INVALIDS, 


severe mental labor, excesses, abuses, or 
indiscreet practices, with propes medica] 
treatment, the disease will yield. 

One of the most promi 


ences languor, mental anxiety, gloomy 
forebodings, impaired memory, indigestion, 
and general physicul debility. There isa 
debilitating drain upon the system, and4o 
this cause we may safely attribu large 
proportion of all cases of » &po- 
plexy, epilepsy (fits), softening of the brain, 
nity, loss of — and muscular 
power, premature decay, catarrh, com-, 
sumption, and d 
comes melancholy, irrita 
a victim to unfounded susp 


yspepsia. The patient be. 
and bhor- 
weakness 
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safely of m that 
on — elixirs and unfailing io 
their remedial effects. I now 


and beef to a starving man to satisfy his |} 


jected to no surgical opera 
safely and accurately follow the directions 
iven, while the treatment does not inter- 
ere with any ordinary occupation in which 
be may be 
eases should not be entrusted to physicians 
who advertise under fictitious names or to 
those of ordinary qualifications. The gen- 
eral practitioner may be thoroughly read 
in these diseases, but he cannot acquire the 
skill of a jalist who annually treats 
thousands of cases, while the former sel- 
dom, if ever, bas occasion to prescribe for - 
them. 


‘*, WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT.” 


Those who desire further information in 
regard to the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of these maladies are referred to 
“The People’s Medical Adviser,” both 
editions of which embrace a full consider- 
ation of these subjects. Oomplete Edition, 
one dollar and fifty cents. Incomplete 
Edition, twenty-five cents. Money may be 
oo in registered letters at the publisher’s 
ris 

All orders for books and letters of con- 
sultation should be addressed to 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLIONS. 


“The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in Plain ogi. or Medicine 
Simplified. By R. V. Pierce, M. D., Coun- 
pony meen of - — —— 
an at the Wofld’s Dispensary 
Baffalo, N. Y.” : 

This work—a book of about nine hun- 
dred illustrated with over two bun- 
dred and fifty wood engravings and colored 
representations, and well bound—will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for the small 
eum of One Dollar and Fifty Cents, thus 
being the cheapest book ever offered to the 
public. Other books treating of domestic 
medicine, of likesize and style of binding, 
but not nearly as well illustrated, without 
colored plates, and most of them suggest- 
ing no domestic treatment for the diseases 
which are therein considered, sell for from 
three and one-half to five dollars. The au- 
thor’s extensive correspondence—which re- 
quires several disciplined and skillful med- 
ical assistants, besides short-hand reporters, 
to enable him to conduct it all—as wellas 
his large daily experience with disease at the 
World’s Dispensary, has, it is believed, 
rendered him familiar with the every-day 
medical needs of the people and, therefore, 

repared him for writingthis work. Inthe 
‘Medical Adviser” he endeavors to an- 
swer allof the questions which.have been 
addressed to him by people from all parts 
of the land with regard to health and dia- 
ease. Hence, it contains important infor- 
mation nowhere else to be found, for the 
young and old, male and female, single and 
married. The most prevalent diseases of 
both sexes are plainly and fully considered 
and means of home treatment made known. 
This volume embraces a wide range of sub- 
jects, all of them bearing with more or less 
directness upon the all-important question 
of health. Biology, Physiology, the Cere- 
bral Functions, and Hygienic Treatment or 
Nursing of the Sick receive that attention 
which their relative importance demands, 
Moreover, it treats of the Human Tempera- 
ments—not only of their influence upon 
mental characteristics and bodily suscep- 
tibilities, but also of their vital and non- 
vital combinations, which communicate to 
the offspring either health, bardihood, and 
y, or feebleness, disease, and 
death, Physical and Mental Culture, 
Ventilation, Sleep, Cleanliness, Food, 
Beverages, and Clothing are practical 
topics and are treated in a practical man- 
ner. The use of water as a Remedial 
Agent receives that attention which it 
deserves. Under the head of Remedies 
for Diseace is presented a list of our most 
useful indigenous medicinal - plants, to- 
gether with their properties and uses and 
pictorial representations of many of the 
most important. The appropriate dose of 
each remedy is also given. After a suit- 
able introdaction, we have in Part Fourth 
Diseases and their Remedial Treatment. 
Almost every disorder that preys upon the 
buman system is here described, together 
with its symptoms, causes, and treatment, 
— as it is thought safe and advisable 
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ies in each department. 
The following is a brief sumn 

more important portions of “ The 4 

Medical Adviser”: 


Part L—PHYSIOLOGY. 
Chapter I.—Bro.oey. 
Under this subject the author considers: 


Personal Dissimilarities. 
Universality of Animalcular Life. 
. Originof Life. 


This chapter is pre-eminently the chapter 
of mysteries. The subjects are among the 
nag mysteries which Thought and 

have ever tried to solve; yet, while 
dealing with these abstruse questions, the 
author has presented the facts ina practical 
manner and his illustrations are drawn 
from familiar objects. 


1. 
2. 
. Alternate Generation. 
6. 
6 


ad V.—ABSORPTION. 

« ViL—Pxrysican anp Vrrau Propr- 
ERTIES OF THE BLOop. 

“ VIL—Tue Crmcvunatory SysTem. 

“ VIIL—Tue Organs or Resprma- 


« XIIL—Tue Sprroran Senses. 


The author's consideration of these sub- 
jects has all the merits of our best text- 
books and possesses one noteworthy ad- 
——— é., the avoidance of technical- 


Chapter X1V.—CreREsRaL Puysro.oey. 


This chapter is devoted to the consider- 
ation of that intimate relation between 
nervous energy and the vital functions, 
Among other important and interestlag 
divisions we find the following: 

1. Regional Divisions, 

2. Vital Expenditure. 

8. Emotive Faculties, 

4 Volitive Faculties. 

6. Animal Faculties. 

6. Basilar Faculties. 

7. Region of Feebleness. 

8. Qranial Capacity of the Human 
9. 


Races. 
. The Nature of Mind. 

Itisonly by a thoughtful consideration 
of these subjecis that the reader will be 
enabled to understand the following ad- 
mirable treatise on Temperaments. 


Chapter XV.—HumAn TEMPERAMENTS, 


The author classifies the Human Temper- 
aments as follows: 

1, The Lymphatic. 

2. The Sanguine. 

8. The Volitive. 

4. The Encephalic. 

He then devotes bis attention to the sub- 
jec tsof 

1. Transmission of Life. 

2. Physiological Marriage. 

8. Incompatible Marriage. 

4. Conjugal Unity. 

The chapter concludes with some inter- 

ideas concerning the application of 

the principles of Cerebral Physiology and 
Temperaments to the practice of medicine. 


Chapter XVL—Mararuaagz. 


In this chapter we find treatise on Love, 
its nature and effects. It contains a His- 
tory of Marriage, and the present systems 
of marriage are considered with reference 
to three general privciples—viz: 

1. The Development of the Individual. 

2. The Welfare of Society. 

8.- The Perpetuation of the Species. 


Part I1.—HYGIENE. 
— L— Hyerexz Derivev.— Pure 


After devoting some space to general 
facts and urging the hygienic necessity for 
pure air, the autbor considers 

1. Ventilation of School-rooms: 

2. Ventilation of Faciories and Work- 
houses. 
Ventilation of our Dwellings. 
Sites for Homes. 





Chapter II.—Foop, BEvERaGEs, Crora- 
en ape 
2. Eating too Much. . om 
ri Fooling fants. ——— 
t Kinds of Food Required... 
j . Friac Weeds Bue ov 


11. Value of Animal Food. 
Relative Value of Food (table. show- 


12. 
18 same). 
1 ar mona of Food. 
14 ery. 
15. Various Recipes for Cooking Meats. 
Under Beverages we find the following: 
1, Water (its mineral and organic im- 
purities). . 
2. Purification of Water. 
8. How to Use Water. 
Ms and Coffee. 
6. 


Fermented Beverages. 

7%. Distilled Liquors, 

Under clothing the author considers the 
utility of the various fabrics, the amount 
of clothing, and the manner in which it 
should be worn. 


Chapter II].—Psrupo-Hycrmann. 


The general idea of this chapter may be 
gained from the following quotation: “ By- 
ron. says, ‘ Besides, they always smell of 
bread and butter’; but we think if he had 
been entertained by these modern Hygien- 
ists he would have said ‘of mush and apple 
sauce.’ ” 

Chapter 1V.—Puvatcat Cutrurr, MenwraL 

CuLturs, SLEEP, CLEANLINESS 

Under the first subject the author con- 
siders the various games, as Ee 

‘Bkating, Rowing, Swimming, Base Ball, 
Cricket, Boxing and Fencing, etc., etc. 

Uader Mental Culture the cultivation of 
the brain is conceived to be subordinate to 
the development of the physical organiza- 
tion. This is especially urged with refer- 
ence to the education of children. Sleep 
and Cleanliness receive attention commen- 
surate with their importance in the vital 
economy. 


Part III.—RATIONAL MEDICINE. 
Chapter L—Procress or MEDICINE. 


Under this subject the author. considers 
the various “schools” of medicine and the 
distinguishing characteristics of each. 


Chapter Il.—Remepies ror Diskase. 


We bere find an extensive Leg ae two 

ropert preparations, a oO 
— Oe a long list of remedies, 
including the various Alteratives, Alkalies, 
Acids, Anodynes, Anthelmintics, Antipe- 
riodics, Antiseptics and Disinfectants, Anti- 
spasmodics, Astringents, Carminatives, Ca- 
thartics, Caustics, Counter-irritants, Dia- 
phoretics, Diluents, Diuretics, Emetics, 
Emmenagogues, Expectorants, Liniments, 
Narcotics, Nervines, Sedatives, Stimulants, 
Tonics, etc., etc, 


Chapter I[L—Watere sas a ReMEDIAL 
AGENT. 


In this chapter are déscribed all the vari- 
ous methods in which water may be bene- 
ficially applied in the treatment of Disease. 
It embraces a full description of all the 
various baths and also fomentations and 
packs. 


Chapter IV.—Hyarmnic TREATMENT oF 
THE SICK. 

This chapter contains an extended con- 
sideration of that necessary auxiliary to the 
successful treatment of disease, good nurs- 
ing. Itisin every way practical and ane 
of the most interesting features of the 
wor 


Part IV.—DISEASES AND THEIR RE- 
MEDIAL TREATMENT. 


After giving the reader a few general 
facta concerning medical diagnosis, the 
author proceeds to consider the various 
forms of diseasé—their causes, symptoms, 
and treatment. This portion of the work 
fully justifies its title, and, indeed, it alone 
is worth more than the price of the book. 


WELL-MERITED SUCCESS. 


The author of “The People’s Medical 
Adviser” is well knowo to the American 
public as a pbysician of fine attainments 
and his Family Medicines are favorite 
remedies in» thousands of our households. 
As acounselor and friend Dr. Pierce isa 
cultured, courteous gentleman. He has 
devoted all his ies to the alleviation of 
humana suffering. ith this end in view 
and bis whole beart in his labora, be bae 
achieved marked and merited success. 
There can be no real success without troe 
merit. That bis success is real is evidenced 
by the fact that. bis reputation as a man 
anda pbysician,does not deteriorate, and 
the fact that there isa steadily increasing 
demand for his medicines proves that they 
are not nostrums, but reliable remedies tor 
disease. The various departments of the 
Worki’s Dispensary, where his Famiiy 
Medicines are compounded avd his special 


_ prescriptions ‘p are with 
all modern facilnies. - - - , 
Dr. Pierce’s standsrd, tions are pot 
» agregar ling 8 


} contrary, each 
cog of diem Ja tin so bats 
of these ainaaaes are so widely, dierent 











‘entitled to our 





that it seems absurd’ to preseribe the same 
remedy. They may differ in <> 
yet in character be precisely similar. 

then we must take into consideration 
fuct that remiedies may possess various 
properties: thus some medicines are both 
tonic and alterative, others may be tonic 
and laxative, the properties differing ac- 
cording to the quantity administered and 
the time and circumstances which demand - 
itsemployment. There seems to be a pop- 
ular idea that a proprietary medicine is less 
valusble-than the compound prepared by 

a t according to a iption 
which the bearer is nothing but a 
jumble of he ae — — Perbaps it is the 
mystery which involves the lattez that lends 
the charm, But which should decide the 
value. of a remedy, mystery or merit ? 

We quote from the author’s late work the 
following, as an answer and just reproof 
to persons who would urge that any med- 
icine is leas valuable because the exclusive 
right to manufacture it is vested in a single 
individual: ‘* Because Vanderbilt possesses 
vast railroad interests, are railroads less 
Valuable? _ Because a certain merchant 
prince controls the manniacture of cotton 
goods, is cotton cloth lessuseful? Because 
the Government retains the exclusive right 
to manufacture coin and.currency, is the 
gold dollar of less value?” Concerning 
the manufacture of good medicinal com- 
pounds the ‘People’s Medical Adviser” 
contains the following: “If the manufac 
ture of any pharmaceutical preparation 
two conditions are essential to its perfec- 
tion—viz., purity and strength of the mate 
rials and .ap vate machinery. The 
first is insured by purchasing the materials 
in large quantities, whereby the exercise of 
(Gece care in selecting the. materials can 

afforded; and the second can only be 
accomplished where the busiress is exten- 
sive enough to warrant a large outlay of 
capital in oe chemical apparatus. 
These facts epply with special force to the 
manufacture of my medicines, their quality 
having been vastly improved since thé de- 
mand has become 80 great as to re* 
their manufacture in very large quantities.” 
These ideas are not mere speculative re- 
marks, to mislead or imbue the reader with 
false ideas of the superiority of bis medi- 
cines. While inspecting r Pierce's 
establishment, we were surprised 
to see what admirable facilities, chem- 
ical and mechanicu),; the institution affords 
for the preparation of medicines. Every: 
thing is arranged in the most perfect order, 
from the counting-room te the shipp 
department. Although an observer co 
gee no room for improvement, yet new 
apparatus and mechanical appliances are 
constantly being procured. bere is no 
surer sign of well-merited prosperity than 
when a-business man applies the greater 
portion of his to the improve- 
ment and extension of bis busicess. 

Doctor Pierce’s Family Remedies have 
received a cordial reception in France, 
Germany, Spain, England, and China, to 
say nothing of the immense sales annually 
made in the Indtes and South America. 
Their reputation is not cometary, flashing 
through our atmosphere only to sink into 
the gloom of the forgotten past. They 
are prepared in strict accordance with the 
laws science and form a part of our 
medical system. ' 

In his admirable treatise on Education, 
Herbert Spencer has told humanity how to 
live completely—i.¢,, by using ail our fac- 
ulties to the greatest advantage of ourselves — 
and others. Not especially tor our family, 
our relatives, or the little social circie of 
which we may form a part; but for ethers 
in the broadest sense of the word—for the 
world. We have bad dramatists and poets 
whose fame is world-wide. What made 
them great? Because their thoughts found 
an echo in every human heart, If character 
was delineated, it was not French, Spanish, 
English, or American character; but it was 
essentially Auman character. It did not 
portray the a foibles of @ pation, but 
delineated the faults of humanity. The 
same is true of our celebrated novelists and 
historians. Our most renownéd statesmen 
were devoted to the grand principles of 
Government, rather than to the pet echemes 
of any political party. Thus Lord Grenville 
reverenced the divine right of kings 
Franklin loved and labored for popular 
liberty. Andso in every instance in which 
the world h»s acknowledged merited great- 
ness. we find the bero imbued, mith 
the true cosmopolitan spirit.. This»spirig 
—this désire to work for the World— 
is ‘eréeping into every branch ‘of ouf 
social and professional life. Theo mri 
of a talented writer are no sooner, recog. 
nized than be becomes knewn to the world, 
So with our orators, statesmen, lawyers, 
and physicians. I' is onéof the grandest 
achievements of the Press that it bas created 
such an inwmate relation between the indi- 
viduyl and the world, Tne former laoura 
for the amelioration the latter, and 
whether lie give to the world a syste of 
ethies;'a code of politics, or a relinble 
remedy by whieh suffering humanity may 
be dered. happier, in either case he is 
¢ eepést regard. For this 
rn agon,’ ft ablson with thousands of per- 
pibparw of the world, who through 


have secured the lost treasure— 
we im: ‘* Success te Doctor 
and his * 
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CONDITIONAL PARDONS, 


A Br has been introduced inte the 
legislature of this state proposing that any 
convict who has been sentenced to impris- 
opment. for life and whose prison conduct 
for fifteen years has been obedient, peace- 
able, and orderly, may, in the discretion of 
the governor, receive a conditional pardon 
and release from confinement. In the 
event of such a pardon he is to be on pro- 
bation for ten years; and if during this 
period he shall not have been convicted of 
any crime, to the knowledge of the governor, 
thé pardon at the end of the term becomes 
eomplete and absolute. If, however, he 
sball have been convicted of crime during 
the probationary period, then the court, in 
its. discretion, may remand him to a life 
imprisonment, and thereafter his case shall 
be placed beyond the reach of the pardon- 
ing power. Such is the substance of the 
bill as stated in The Albany Law Journal. 

The constitution of this state vests in the 
governor the power of granting “reprievea, 
commutations, and pardons after convic- 
tion for all offenses except treason and 
cases of impeachment, upon such condition 
and with such restrictions and limitations 
as he may think proper, subject to such 
regulation as may be provided by law rel- 
ative to the manner of applying for par- 
dons.” The only control which the legisla- 
ture bas. over this power is that of regu- 
lating ““the manner of applyiog for par- 
dons.”” In all other respects the power is 
by the constitution lodged exclusively with 
the governor, and in its exercise is a matter 
only for his own official discretion. If, 
therefore, the proposed law were passed, 
theonly point which it could authoritatively 
reach is that of making a reimprisonment 
for-life the penalty for any crime commit- 
ted by the culprit during his ten years’ pro- 
bation. The legislature undoubtedly has 
the power to do thia, yet it bas none to re- 


strain the governor in granting a subsequent . 


release, if he shall think itexpedient, except 
in relation to the manner in which pardons 
abel] be applied for. He ects under 6 


that it is within the power of the legisla- 
ture to: enact that the reimprisonment 
“shall be beyond the power of pardon,” 
and thet if this particular were more clear- 
ly stated in the bill the whole matter 
would be “in exactly the right shape.” It 
certainly ‘could not have carefully con- 
sidered the fifth section of the fourth arti- 
cle of the constitution when expressing 
such an opinion. This section extends tne 
governor’s pardoning power to all offenses 
except “treason and cases of impeach- 
ment.” With these exceptions, there is no 
crime which, after conviction, he may not 
pardon; and, hence, there can be no im- 
prisonment under any sentence of law not 
relating to the two excepted cases which 
he may not terminate at his pleasure. The 
rection, moreover, gives him the power of 
granting pardons “upon such condition 
and with such restrictions and limitations 
as he may think proper.” The whole sub- 
ject, with the exception of “ treason and 
cases of impeachment” and ‘*the manner 
of applying for pardons,” is thus placed 
exclusively in his bands. The legislature 
may re-enact the constitution of the state, 
but it can pass no laws to impair or limit 
the constitutional powers of the governor. 

And yet we are of opivion that the idea 
sought to be realized by this bill would, if 
reduced to practice and rigidly adhered to, 
prove beneficial to society. Having no ap- 
plication except to criminals sentenced to 
a life imprisonment, it would secure the 
certainty of their confinement for at least 
fifteen years, which is a longer term than 
the average of life sentences. It would op- 
erate only in the case of those criminals 
whose conduct in prison for fifteen years 
bad been exemplary; and then its final 
form of an absolute pardon would become 
real only after a good behavior of ten years 
more. Thus there would be a period of 
twenty-five years over the whole of which 
the good conduct ef the criminal must ex- 
tend before being entirely released from the 
grasp of the law. The man who so deports 
himself as not to violate law for this length 
of time will.almost certainly have acquired 
habite that will thereafter abide with him. 
A probation of twenty-five years—fifteen 
in prison and ten out of it—would furnish 
society a’ pretty strong guaranty that the 
successful probationer would give it no 
further trouble. 

Let it be understood as an established 
principle of legal practice that all persons 
sentenced to a life imprisonment are to pay 
the full penalty of the law, except in cases 
of manifestly false conviction, unless they 
show a good record for fifteen years in 
prison, and that, being released on trial, 
they are to be remanded to prison unless 
they continue this record for ten years 
longer, and then life imprisonments for 
high crimes will have a meaning very 
much in advance of their present import. 
The only hope of any release would~—be 
founded on reform, and this question of 
fact would be properly tested by time. 
The results, as statistics amply show, 
would be very different from what they 
now are under the present so-called system 
of life imprisonment. Mr. Eaton’s tables 
prove the present average of such impris- 
onmenis in this country to be between six 
and eight years. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that the sentence of the law is to a 
large extent a mere farce. As it falls from 
the lips of the judge it means in practice an 
average imprisonment of not more than six 
or eight years. 

Moreover, the object of society in pun- 
ishment is self-protection, and incident- 
ally the reform of the guilty. Punishment 
so regulated as to secure these ends secures 
all the ends that society has in view. It 
seems to us that both are best secured in 
the case of the higher crimes by punish- 
ment modified by a system of conditional 
pardons. The penal severity combined 
with the probationary appeal to the hopes 
of the criminal would operate as a deterrent 
motive, on the one hand, and an inspiration 
to reform, on the other. There certainly 
can be no objection to the psychological 
principle involved, and so far as it has been 
tested by practice in other countries we 
believe that the results have been good. ‘It 





treate cziminels not as wild béists, but as 


men 

by the motives of hope and fear—so blend · 
ing these motives as not to make the one 
destroy the other. 

— — — — 


AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


THAT we are a very enterprising, a very 
industrious, a very generous, and a very 
thrifty people very few disinterested ob- 
servers will wish to deny, and that we are 
& very extravagant people everybody will 
testify; but we have never seen so startling 
astatement of our extravagances, and of 
their ruinous consequences as has been 
made by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, in a letter 
from London to the New York Tribune, 
wherein he attempts to explain the reasons 
for the almost instant recovery of France 
from the effects of the late war, and also for 
the slowness of our own recovery from the 
effects of the Rebellion. Mr. McCulloch is 
an American, although he is at the head of 
a London banking firm, he has been Comp- 
troller of the Currency and Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he has not only a good right 
to express his opinions on economical and 
financial questions, but his words are en- 
titled to grave consideration. In the fol- 
lowing passage he plainly shows why the 
recuperative energy of France is so much 
superior to that of our own country. 

““The French Retple are an eminent] 
economical and ty people. <A Frenc. 
—* can live, and live well, on less than 
wo 


be considered sufficient to save from 


starvation an American family of the same 


numbers. An intelligent Bostonian, who 
had spent some years in France, said to me 
last summer, in of the economical 
habits and skill in cookery of the French 


bitants could be supported luxuriously 
on the waste of one of our large American 
hotels.’ The remark was not tar from the 
truth. If the art of cookery were under- 
stood and practiced in the United States as 
it is in France, if our people knew as well 
how to make the most of their provisions as 
the French do, the cost of living, as far as 
food , is regarded, in most of the states 
would be reduced more, than 50 per cént. 
Domestic economy, as a rule, is neither 
practiced nor understood by Americans, as 
itis in France. It may not be too much to 
say that the entire population of France 
could be sup d on food which is liter- 
ally wasted in the United States. The 
number of people who live beyond their 
incomes is less and the number of those 
whose incomes exceed their expenditures is 

ter in France in proportion to popula- 

on than in any other country.” 

_ These are certainly startling revelations, 
and they ought to be sufficient to arrest the 
attention of all Americans who are capable 
of serious reflections. The population of 
France differs but little from that of the 
United States; and yet, says Mr. McCulloch, 
the entire population of France could be sup- 
ported on the food which is wasted in the 
United States. And, if the people of France 
could be fed on our waste, no doubt they 
could also be clad with our superfluous 
clothing. 

How to remedy this extravagance on the 
part of our people and where to draw the 
line between luxurious or extravagant 
living and economical habits are puzzling 
questions. Where shall curtailment begin, 
and where shall the luxurious refinements 
of society end? What is waste, and what 
is economy? If Mr. McCulloch would in 
some future letter answer these questions, so 
that there might be a practical application 
of his warning statements, he would confer 
an immense benefit upon his countrymen. 
It is not at allto besupposed that anybody 
is wasteful and extravagant from a vicious 
desire to be so. If we are extravagant, and 
there is not much doubt that we are, itis 
from the gradual growth of habits which 
have been forced upon us. We are the de- 
scendants of a very prudent, laborious, and 
careful ancestry, whether we trace our de- 
scent from Germany, Great Britain, or 
Holland, and a good many of us can boast 
of a descent from the most economical and 
thrifty people of France. 

It is worth while to remember that most 
of our extravagances of dress and eating 
and drinking are direct importations from 
France, and that thrifty and economical 
country supplies us first with the examples 
of extravagance and then with the means 
of the luxurious indulgences which we 
should not otherwise have known. Nearly 
all of our luxuries come from France, and 
the only article of commerce which that 
country supplies us with which is not an 





pene, Sot ‘a French village of a thousand | 





article of luxury, is that of burr stones for 

our grist-mills. France has so demofalized 
us by teaching us extravagance of dress 
that our people are rapidly losing the art of 
making their own clothing, and some of.our 
decorously behaved women who go to Paris 
for a brief season return so thoroughly de- 
nationalized that they will never after con- 
sent to wear a gown which is not fashioned 
abroad. Our fashionable countrywomen 
think it essential that their wedding dresses 
should be not only made up of French ma- 
terials in the latest French style, but that 
they should also be made by a certain male 
dressmaker in Paris, named Worth.’ It 
was only a short time ago that a whole 
family, and a very numerous family too, in 
Fifth Avenue was thrown into the greatest 
consternation and distress by the non- 
arrival of a dress-from Paris which had 
been ordered for the wedding of one of the 
daughters. The wedding cards had been 
issued, and at the last moment, the ex 

pected trousseau not having arrived, in con- 
sequence of an accident to the steamer 
which was freighted with the precious bur- 
den, the resources of a New York dress- 
maker had to be resorted to, to enable tke 
bride to appear in her wedding garment 
with a sufficiently extravagant waste of 
silk and laces. It is certainly a curious mat- 
ter if France is so greatly our superior ia 
all the economies of life,as she undoubtedly 
is, that it is from France that we have 
learned our most costly and extravagapt 
habits. 

But there. are some extravagances which 
we cannot lay at the door of France and 
which are peculiarly our own. The costly 
extravagance of our relix'ous worship is 
strictly an American luxury—we had 
nearly written vice. Our .churches . are, 
becoming like the parlors of Sybarites. A 
Fifth-avenue Presbyterian church sells its 
commodious and perfectly well-adapted 
house of worship for two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, and builds a more 
showy and luxurious one, at acost of nine 
hundred thousand dollars, It sells. the 
commodious and respectable parsonage in 
which its minister lived for the sum of 
twenty-four thousand dollars, and buys 
another, more luxurious, but not more 
comfortable, for sixty thousand; And this 
may be taken as a fair example of ‘our 
wastefulness and growth in luxurious 
habits; but how sball they be prevented? 
Where shall the line be drawn? Where is 
the mighty Canute who shall raise his 
scepter and say to the rising waves of 
luxury and extravagance ‘‘Thus far and 
no further”? 





Editorial Hotes. 


BerorE Dr. McCosh can expect to unite in 
one confederation all the presbyterially goy- 
erned churches he must see that they are on 
somewhat the same plane of doctrinal be- 
lief. But there appears to be reason to fear 
that the Presbyterian Church, to which Dr, 
McCosh belongs stands somewhat. lower on 
the sliding scale of orthodoxy than the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, which is one of those 
that it is sought to ally with it. Atleast, we 
can draw no other conclusion from the history 
of the Presbyterian church in Orange, of 
which the Rev, George 8, Bishop was, up to a 
few weeks ago, the pastor. Mr. Bishop is 
a man of fine culture and ability and one 
of the very best echolars in the Pres. 
byterian Church, He is sound 
in the faith,a great admirer of Augustinian 
theology, and a very faithful preacher of those 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith which even Princeton somewhat tones 
down and explains away. Now, all this doc 
trine may do very well in a confession, whose 
ministers are bound to say they believe it when 
they do not; butif one of them preaches it 
aggressively he cannot help getting into 
trouble. And so Mr. Bishop found it. The 
people were not satisfied, and he had to leave, 
the reason given being that he preached sound 
doctrine too faithfully. But the tinge of bine 
that was too dark for Presbyterians quite 
pleases the Dutch, and a hundred and fifty of 
Mr. Bishop’s admirers ip Orange formed them- 
selves into a Reformed church and have con- 
nected themselves with the Classis end 
now have peace. 
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in which the whtlom New School papers speak 
of New School doctrines are acceptable to the 
laity. We believe that the congregations ere 
“very few that would listen to such instruction 
as would be by a minister who: intelli- 
gentiy believes some of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Westminster divines and who thinks 
them important.enough to be faithfully 


. “preached, There are a very few of the clergy 
~ wh have dared to say, like Dr. Patterson and 


Mr, Duffield, that the Presbyterian Confessfon 
is faulty by excess of doctrine and ought to 


_ be revised; but we are confident that the ma- 


jority of the lalty would be found on that side 
if they only knew, as the clergy are. bound ito 
know, what the Standards contaifi,” “The 
Standards teach distinctly that the guilt of 
Adam’s sin was imputed and conyeyed to his 
posterity, and that thereby we are “ utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good”; that all mankind ‘sinned in him and 
fell with him in his first transgression’; 
that Christ purchased a redemption only 
for those to whom “he doth effectually 
apply and communicate the same’’; that “man, 
by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good ac. 
ecompanying salvation’’; that in regeneration 
man is “‘altogether passive until, being quick- 
ened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is 
enabled thereby to answer this call’’; that of 
those dying in infancy only the elect are saved ; 
that the elect are saved by a transfer unto them 
by imputation of the obedience and satisfac- 
tion of Christ; and that they who have never 
heard the Gospel and believe not in Jesus 
Christ “‘cannot be saved, be they never so dili- 
gent to frame their lives according to the light 
of Nature,” and that ‘‘ to assert and maivtain 
that they may is very pernicious and to be de- 
tested.”” Now of these doctrines some—such 
as limited atonement, the salvation only of 
“elect infants,” the transfer of the guilt of 
Adam’s sin, the extinction of free will, and the 
damnation of pious heathen—are held by some 
ministers cnd by many laymen to be “perni- 
cious and to be detested,” and we do not won- 
der that Presbyterian clergymen who preach 
them are driven into the Dutch Church. It 
speaks well for Presbyterians that they don’t 
believe their own Standards. It speaks ill for 
them that they have not amended them, after 
two and a quarter centuries. 


Tue following new Gernian student song, 
after the style of Erasmus’s Echo Colloquy, is 
one of ‘the straws set flying in the present po- 
litico-ecclesiastival breeze ; 

ECHO. 


“Scisne, quid sit Jesuita? Ita! 

Nonne sunt boni religiosi? Osi! 

Nonne bene docent et disputant? Putant! 

Nonne veram fidem introducunt in alienas terras? 


Erras! : , 
Quomodo sunt constituti eorum prelati? Hiati! 
Qualem habent erga paup naturam? Duram! 





Norne illos prosequuntur amore? Ore! 

Quid debeo facere, dum video Jesuitam venire? 
Ire! 

Sed quid Deus dicet, quando venient Jesuits? Ite 

Bt quid paratum est viris tam dignis? Ignis! 

Ibi ardebunt ad stamen? Amen!” 


It is anneunced in a dispatch from Wagh- 
ington that the Attorney-General has conclud- 
ed to suspend for the time being all further 
proceedings in execution of the Enforcement 
Act of Congress. This course is taken in con- 
sequence of seyeral decisions by district judges 
of the United: States declaring. the act to 
be unconstitutional, which decisions, now 
pending before the Supreme Conrt, are await- 
ing a final determination. No graver ques- 
tion has ever been before this Court. If it be 
true that the Enforcement Act, especially in 
its penal sections, lies within the scope of the 
recent amendments, then it is also true that 
these amendments have revolutionized our 
political system from top to bottom and 
placed it in the power of Congress to legislate 
on that large class of subjects pertaining. to 
citizen rights which had hitherto been re- 
garded as falling exclusively under state juris- 
diction. No aueh result was even dreamt of 
when the amendments were before the coun- 
try for adoption. And if it follows, as we do 
not think it does, from the proper constrac- 
tion of their language, then the Constitution 
certainly wants amending again. We shail at 
the next term of the Supreme Court hear what 
it has to say on thé point. 





Some of the Republican papers are rather 
sharply calling into question the political 
orthodoxy of Congressman Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, because, haying made a recent tour 
through the South, he found matters tolerably 
peaceful as between the two races and did not 
see or hear of the “outrages’’ which haye 


— 


We.ses in all this no occasion for am attack 
upon Mr. Kelley or any imputation against his 
fidelity to sound Republican principles. Sin- 


— Boerne Ny 
according to the facts; to his regtet 
— — Bill,” he is 
pare aageomagrendi tee rather than 


condemned, That kind of Repablican- 
ism whose political stock in trade consists 
for the most part in “Southern outrages,” 
which without this plea would have to close 
up business, and, hence, needs the plea to keep 
its machinery running, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. Sensible Republicans are gratified 
to know that Judge Kelley found things much 
better at the South than he supposed they 
were, and, hence, that he saw or thought, he 
saw good reason for revising his own opinions. 
We do not assume that his observations are 
certainly correct ; yet he has done no harm and 
deserves no criticism for frankly stating them. 
They are all the better for not being in accord- 
ance with his previous impressions. 


Proresson Mars, who promised to take 
Red Cloud’s complaints to Washington, and in 
returo got the privilege of hunting for fossils 
in the Sioux country, says in a letter to the 
public that Red Cloud, like‘all Indians, will 
occasionally draw a long bow ; but that, on the 
whole, he would take his word as quickly as 
that of an Indian contractor. Very likely, but 
we really wish he had been present at_the dis- 
tribution of supplies to the Indians and seen 
with hisown eyes what was being given to 
them while be was in their territory. We 
trust he will dogo in his next year’s expedi- 
tion. Professor Marsh did not see the sup- 
plies issued, but only took such specimens as 
were Offered him bya not over-truthful 
Indian. The supplies at Red Cloud 
have beyond all question been of good 
quality—the coffee and sugar of better grade 
than used in ordinary families on the frontier. 
They were purchased and inspected in New 
York, and went in original packages with in- 
spector’s brand to Red Cloud. The flour passed 
a most rigid military inspection at Cheyenne 
before it was loaded on wagons and was 
branded by the inspector. “All talk of any 
change by substituting other qualities is the 
merest fiction of disappointed traders and half 
breeds. The Joe (his X mark) Bosnet affidavit 
(see. Tribune) has been faithfully kept on daty 
for 18 months, though utterly repudiated by its 
author, who can neither write nor read 
and says he did not intend to say any 
such thing; and this, though the state- 
ménts contained thefeiu and others made 
at the same time by a hostile tool sent out by 
Wm. Welsh, were refuted immediately by 
Bishop Hare and Missionary Hinman, dis- 
patched by the Episcopal Mission Board to 
look after their agent, The Tribune says, if 
Secretary E. P. Smith will call on Wm. Welsh 


Saville, whom The Tribune is abusing, is 
Welsh’s nomination, and the best he could do 
after taking six months to find him, The 
other agents in the Indian Territory upon 
whom The Tribune opens fire are all nominated 
by the Quakers and are as true men as the sun 
shines upon. If the agents are bad men, they 
are the bést the churches offer. Who is to 
blame for that? But they are not. There is 
no hazurd in the assertion that no other sery- 
ice in the Government is as honestly manned 
as is the Indian service to-day. There are 
frauds and non-competents among them, un- 
doubtedly ; but far fewer than in any other 
department. 


In the libe} suit against Mr. Samuel Bowles 
for $200,000 damages to the amount of just 
$100 have been allowed by Judge Endicott. 
This amount does not even carry the costs, so 
that Mr. Phelps will have the pleasure of pay- 
ing costs to add to the chagrin of such a ridie- 
ulously small amount of damages, Probably 
the decision will be most of a surprise to Mr. 
Phelps, who seems, like Oakes Ames, never to 
have suspected that there was anything wrong 
in pushing his railroad projects in any way that 
money or purchased legislation would aceom- 
plish. Not that he directly purchased. legisia- 





Massachusetts Supreme Court that such prac- 
tices as his in carrying elections are so cor- 
rupting to public morals that an actionable 
libel does him practically no injury. We are 
heartily glad of the result of the suit, for the 
safety of our public institutions depends more 
on the freedom and courage of an honest pub- 
lic press than on any other protection, 


Tus appalling disaster of the wreck of the 
steamship ‘‘Schiller,” on Friday last, has 
“giten « chill of terror not only to intending 





of those who are now on their way to: Earope. 
The disaster serves to remind those who knew 


|| taal, but mostly the spring travel to Europe 
— —— 





and the Quaker friends, they will give a better | 
*|-supply of agente. The fact is, this Agent 


tion, but he has learmed from s judge of the | 


voyagers across the Atlantic, but tothe friends | _ 


before what dangers encompass all ogean | Kill 


which have caused — 5* losses of life 
and property been owing to the thick 
fogs which must always be encountered. 
Selence is powerless te guard against 
the perils of @ fog, The wreck of the 
ig | “Schiller” on the rocks of the Scilly 
Islauds will give a new terror to that dangerous 
locality. und cause navigators to exercise 
greater caution in approaching the English 
Channel. “It is more remarkabie that so many 
ships have escaped this peril than that the 
“Schiller” should have perished by it. By 
the disaster two hundred and forty human 
lives were lost, and still the stately ships 
steam on, crowded “with adventurers in pur- 
sult of health, or wealth, or pleasure. 





--.-Americans who want to go to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial next year, and also would 
like to hear the elaborate Waguer music at the. 
Bayreuth Festival,thesame summer, will be 
much interested in the following note from our 

1 correspondent: 

**In answer to my suggestion that the Bay- 
reuth Festival should be delayed a little, in or- 
der that Americans might attend it after the 
Centennial-celebration at Philadelphia, Wag- 
ner writes that his festival must take place in 
July and August, because only in those months 
will his. principal artiste be free from their 
standing engegements at their respective 
theaters; but for the accommodation of 
American travelers he will arrange a repetition 
of the main performances for the last week of 
August, 1876. By giving publicity to this 
notice Tae INDEPENDENT will no doubt confer 
a favor on many Americans who would like to 
combine the two celebrations, 


“ AlGYPTER, 
“ BERLIN, April léth, 1875.” 


..-Under the title of “The Revival Nui- 
eance” The Lutheran and Missionary declares 
that the barden of “revival” preaching, of 
which Messrs. Hammond, Moody, .nd Sankey 
are the exponents, is “ an appeal t. men’s ter- 
rors. By vividly depicting and continuously 
dwelling upon the prospective writhing in 
Hell of the souls of those who do not walk up 
tothe anxious-seat ft is not difficult to create 
a panic inav audience composed of average 
men and women, who ‘are accustomed to do 
little or no thinking for themselves.”” The 
statement is simply untrue. Any one who has 
assisted or attended at the services of Mr. 
Hammond or Mr. Moody knows perfectly 
well that their preaching is chiefly of the love 
of Jesus. The Rev. RB. W. Dale, in his 
account of Mr. Moody’s work in Birmingham, 
says he preached but one sermon on the pun- 
ishment of sin. People would not come to 
such setvices as The Lutheran either ignorantly 
or malignantly describes. 


:...Bpeaking of heathenism at home, a 
newspaper tells of an expedition to the Black 
Hills last winter, during which one of their 
number died. They buried him and wished 
to say a prayerover his body. But noone 
knew how to pray. Then it was suggested 
thatthe Lord’s Prayer might be repeated. A 
man named Russell was the only person who 
dared to attempt to recite it, and he began: 
“Io six days the Lord made the heavens and 
the earth’’—then he paused in confusion, and 
in his own words: “ It didn’t sound exactly 
right, and so Z quit.” 


.Its editor has at last written one histor- 
ical communication for The Congregationalist 
“which he owns is too long for an editorial. 
We also notice with pleasure that the same 
paper frankly owns that it was in error in its 
account of the way"im which Episcopalians, 
Presbyterisiis, and Methodist discipline their 
clergymen. An editorial on the basis of the 
foformation we gave it would be acceptable, 
now that its first editorial has to be utterly 
canceled. 

..»-The next denominational neighbor of 
The Presbyterian ia The Presbyterian Weekly, ot 
Baltimore. It was not quite fraternal that the 
latter should print wetter from a minister who 
says of his parishioners: 

as The nm, of Philadel- 
pia, a tenes stupid, ded t frequently se — 


43 subscribers here copies tha 
aoe not been opened for several weeks, t 


sip a one ade Brooklyn 
should not forget the sermon to be preached 
by. the Rev, Dr. Storrs, in the Church of the 


social reunion. 





are grieved that Ths Advance did vot put im 
**e scathing rebuke of such heathenism.” 


...-A Universalist paper says in its column 
of “Church News”: ‘*Rev. —— has just re- 
turned with the scalp of an Adventist, whom 
he venied, Vidied, and vicied,” and The Chris 
tian Leader blasts the joke in a colamn and a 
half of editorial thunder. 

+-».The Hon. John V. Farwell, of Chicago, 
who was one of the early. friends of Mr. 
Moody, has lately returned from London, and 


ge very encouraging reports of the Moody- 
ey revival meetings. 


eee The Chicago’ Women’s Christian Tem- 
nee Union is doing extremely good work 
as reported, a thousand drinking men have, 
under its influence, signed the pledge. 
oe-eThe vext thing we need ie a hoard of 
intercollegiate arbitration. Then we might 
know whether Rutgers ought to return that 
— to Princeton. 


see“ Revas.” is The Congregationalist’s title 
for a clergywoman. 








Religions Intelligence. 


Revivats are reported by our exéhanges as 
follows: California.—Calistoga (Presb:) and 
Hayward (Cong.), special meetings aud inter- 
est ; Stockton (Cong.), 24 accessions since Jan. 
1st, Connecticut.—Clinton (Cong. ), 16; Enfield, 
No. Cong. ch., 13; Guilford (2 Cong. chs.) 42. 
Minois.—Belvidere (Presb.), 15; Chicago (May 
2d), First Cong. ch., 15; Lincoln Park Gong. 
ch., 12; New Eng. Cong. ch., 12; Union Park 
Cong. ch., 15; Clyde (Bapt.), 20 during 
winter. Jndiana.—Monroe (Presb.), 12; QOs- 
sian (Presb.), 32. Jowa.—Kossutir, (Presb.), 
22. Kansas.— Arkansas City (Presb,), 16; 
Humboldt (Presb.), 20. Maine. — Auburn, 
High-st. Cong. ch., May 24, 16; Wells 
(Bapt.), 12. Massachusetts,—Ariington (Bapt.), 
11; Attleboro’, 2d Cong: ch., May 2d, 40; 
Brockton, Porter Cong. ch., May 2d, 12; East 
Longmeadow (Cong., May 2d), 10; Lawrence, 
May 2d, Lawrence-st. Cong. ch., 48; Central 
Cong. ch., 80; Eliot Cong. ch., 10; Mattapois- 
sett (Cong., May 2d), 18 ; Newburyport (Bapt.), 
10; Randolph (Bapt. and Cong.), abont 80; 
South Boston, Phillips Cong. ch., May 24, 12; 
South Hadley (Cong., May 2d), 26; Wakefield 
(Cong., May 2d), 36 ; revival in Bapt. ch.; Wor- 
cester, May 2d, Piedmont Cong. cb., 33; Ply- 
mouth Cong. ch., 20. Maryland.—Chesapéake 
City: “(Presb.), 21. Michigan.—Cedar Springs 
(Cong.), April 25th, 10; Minnesota.—Winona 
(Presb.), 10. New Hampshire.—Concord, No. 
Cong. ch., May 24, 17; 80. Cong: eb., May «24, 
22; Fisherville (Bapt.), since Jun, Ist, 51; 
Gofistown (Cong., May 2d), 43; Hancock 
(Cong.) and Petersboro’ (Cong.) “ deep relig- 
ious interest.” New Jersey.—Hackettstown, 
Newark M. E. Confer. Sem., 40 during. year. 
New York.—New York, Tabernacle Cong..ch., 
47; Port Henry (Presb.), since Jan./ 1st, 21; 
Utica, May 2d, Ist Presb. ch., 30; Westminster 
Presb. ch., 50; West Utica (Presb.), May 2d, 
40. Ohio.—Ripley (Presb.), 17. Pennsylvania, 
—East Kishacoquillas (Presb.), 40; Fairview 
(Presb.), 82; Lancaster (Presb.), recently, 45; 
Oil City (Presb.), 18. Vermont.—Brattieboro’, 
Center Cong..ch., May 2d, 22; Chester (Bapt.), 
since Jan. ist, 50; Middlebury (Cong.), May 
2d, 23; Milton (Cong.) and Norwich (Cong.), 
revivals; St. Alban’s (Cong.), May 2d, 40, 
mostly adults and many heads vf families, 
“the religious interest continues unabated; 
very quiet, very earnest, and widespread.” 

West Virginia.—Kanawha (Presb.), 11. Wig. 
consin.—Baraboo (Presb.), during year, 36. 
The above figures aggregate 1,532. The Con 
gregationalist reports 1,125 admissions by pro- 
fession and certificate to New England Con- 
gregational churches at the May communions. 





...e There js something startling in the state- 
ment of the cost of the new Presbyterian 
eburch in Fifth Avenue, which was conse- 
crated to its religious uses on Suuday last; 
but the erection of such an edifice as this, with 
{ts splendor of decorations aud magnificence 
of exterior, is only in keeping with the general 
progress of our civilization aud - tle surround- 
ing edifices. The history of this church in its 
several migrations from the place where ite 
first congregation assembled, on the corner of 
William and Cedar streets, is only a history of 
the progress of luxury, of art, and of com 
merce in New York. People who dwell in Gne 
houses naturally enough desire to worship 
im correspondingly fine churches, which are 
convenient to their domiciles. The meu: of 
moderate means who lived down-town had 
no choice but to worship in such churches 
as were accessible to them; but whew they 
became millionaries and moved away up-town 
they must change their religious homes. So 
the plain little church in Cedar strect at last 
found itself up in Fifth Aveuue, on the corner 
of Nineteeth street; and now it is higher up, on 
thie corner of Fifty-fifth street. The -edifice 
lower down was sold for two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars—an enormous price, 
fodeed ; but the new church will cost. a mil- 





lion of dollars. ‘the parsonage dows-towg 








was lately sold for twenty-four thousand dol- 
lers, and the new parsonage has cost. sixty 
thousand. But these great sums do, not in 
reality indicate the increase in the fortunes 
of the thrifty men who worship io this 
eonctuary end whose liberal contibutivns 
have enabled it to be built. One of them, 
indeed, a pewspaper man, who has fairly earned 
bis fortune, if is sald has coutributed a 
bundred thousand dollars toward ‘defraying 
the cost of the bailding. These are evidences 
of zea! and devotion which are not to be re- 
garded as proofs of pride and ostentation be- 
cause they are so conspicuous and magnifi- 
cent. The Fifth-aveaue church: is in its 
position the crowning edifice of New York, 
and when its chief tower and lofty spire shall 
be eompleted it will “overlook every otber 
eburch edifice on the island. The prosperity 
and growth of this church.are in a great 
measure due to the exertions and influence of 
its eloquent pastor, Dr. John Hall, who in the 
eight yeare of his pastorate has certainly 
wrought @ marvelous change'ty the fortunes of 
the parish. 


.-..The Rey, Mra. Ada C. Bowles has been 
@ regularly licensed Universalist preacher. 
Her term of license having expired, she lately 
applied for its renewal to the Pennsylvania 
Committee of Fellowship and Discipline. She 
has just received, in « letter to her husband, 
the followiog reply : 

*“ Mrs. Bowles’s letter of license bas been pre- 

sented to each of the members of the Commit- 
tee of F., O., and D., and the result is that her 
application fails for want of the sanction of · 
majority. While neither of the members 
doubt either the ability or the Christian conse- 
cration of Mrs. Bowles or desire to throw any 
obstacle in her way, a8 Ope who is earnest in 
her endeavors to promote the interests of oar 
cause, the opinion of some of them is that home 
duties must necessarily hinder her from giving 
her whole time and thought to the work of the 
ministry. Her position, whether licensed or 
otherwise, must, they jadge, be rather that of 
a lay pregeher than of one whose endeavors are 
wholly €0nsecrated to the specific work of the 
ministry of Christ.” 
No donbt she has home dutics ; and so has the 
Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown and the Rev. Mrs, 
Hanaford; so, we presume, have the Reva. Dr. 
Brooks, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Thayer, of the Penn- 
sylyania Committee; butall of them are able to 
do regular ministerial work inan acceptable 
masner, We are surprised at this outbreak of 
conservatism inthe Universalist body, 


....The American Unitarian Association will 
selebrate its semi-centennial this month. It 
was orgenized on the 25th of May, 1825, when 
8 meeting of gentlemen was held in Boston. 
The first executive committee consisted of 
James Walker, Heury Ware, Jr., Samuel Bar- 
rett, Lewis Tappan, and Ezra 8. Gannett. It 
ts a private corporation, its president appoint- 
Ing a pominating committee, which presents a 
list of officers, who are voted for at the annual 
meeting of members, the latter bolding place 
in consequence of contributions. The Asso- 
ciation represents the more evangelical senti- 
ment of the body, and, since this is the senti- 
ment of the majority of Unitarians, it has 
been well supported by the ehurehes. 


....S8everal of the Methodist annual confer- 
ences have, it is said, voted this year that they 
would receive no new members. This means 
that they have ministers enough to supply all 
their chargesand do not wish anybody to come 
im to take away the prizes from them. The 
Christian Advocate very seusibly maintains that 
this policy is selfish and foolish, and argues 
more regard for themselves on the part of the 
members of conference than for the churches 
or for the cause of religion, 


.».eThe Young Meo’s Christian Association 
have sent a committee ons tour through the 
South in preparation for the Intervational 
Convention, to be held in Richmond, Va., May 
26th. Their meetings bave been mainly of an 
evangelistic eharacier and have resulted in 
pome hundreds of additions to the churches. 
Good delegations are expected from all parte 
of the country at the meeting in Richmond, 


.... Professor Park fs ao far recovered that 
he feels quite able to resume his daties in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, The coming 
year he will lectore to both the senior and 
middle classes. Before next January it is:ex- 
pected that a new chapel will be erected and 
the old chapel and ifbrary building ‘recon- 
structed, so as to furnish commodious lecture 
and recitation rooms, 


«.». The little Dorsetshire borough of Brid- 
port has just returned to Parliament an Anglo- 
Greek merchant, named Pendale Ralli, This 
will be the first time that a member of the 
Greek Church has ever occupied a seat in Par- 
Yament. He isa Liberal and received three- 
Gfths of the registered votes. 


..«A fifth charch, presided over by Dr. 
Cooper, bas fust joined the Reformed Episeo- 
petits in Chicago, ‘It is eaid thata sixth will 
be soon organized. Such men as Bishop White- 





SrrL THE cry is for the Wilson Shattle 
Sewing Machine. And why? Because ‘it 
is the most perfect and desirable sewing 
machine for family use and manufacturing 
yet invented and is the cheapest, - The 
constant demaod for this valuable machine 
has made it almost impossible fer the. man- 
ufacturers to supply the demand. Bales- 
room, 827 and Broadway, New York, 
and in all the principal cities and towns 
throughout the United States. This Com- 
pany want a few more cood agents. 

—— — NR — 


Soorato aND HeaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Congh 
Balsam for Couchs, Ids, nk and 
Cotsumption. Tt is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 


— — — — 

DR. BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA, 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, 
Colic, Diarrh@a, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
lnfantum, Sprains, Burns, Scalds, Brnises, 
Chilblains, Frost-bites, Swellings, Soreness 
of the Joints, and all painful affections of 
the body, externaland internal.. For Colds, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases of the 
throat and mucous membrane it is an 


invaluable remedy. For sale everywhere. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co,, Proprie- 
tors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 
Dr. TownsLey’s Toornaceg ANopyNEz 
cures io one minute. 
— — — — 


GREAT CARPET STORE, 


Tum large warehouse of Foster Brothers, 
on Fulton street, Brooklyn, is’ now filled 
with choice carpetings, embracing ‘every 
desirable style in the market. ‘This im- 
mense establishment is conceded to be 
headquarters in that city for goods in that 
line. It is the aim of the Messrs. Foster to 
secure the best family trade, to offer their 
goods always at the very lowest, market 
prices, to Serve all parties with equal and 
exact fairness, and thus lay a solid founda- 
tion for a steady increase of business.” It 
is already a popalar house with the people 
of Brooklyn and Long Téland, atid they 
‘have no inconsiderable trade in this city 
and elsewhere. Messrs. Foster Brothers 
are reliable, honorable men and well de- 
serve the good name they have earned. 

— —— — 


POPULAR DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


Ow the west side of the city, in Eighth 
Avenue, there bas growp up in compara-’ 
tively a very short time a very large and 
thriving retail dry goods establishment. It 
is thatof Rodgers & Orr Brothers, whose 
advertisement appears in anotber column. 
We are personally acquainted with all the 
members of this enterprising firm. They 
are the right kind of men and they “mean 
business” every business day of the year, 
as is demonstrated by the throng of people 
always found there. Their stock embraces 
desirable goods and cheap goods and all 
kinds of goods which ‘‘ the people” want. 
Go and see them. 

5 am — 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


If any of our readers design to paint, we 
recommend them tosend to the ‘‘Averill 
Chemical Paint Oo.,” 83 Burling: Slip, N. 
Y., for sample cards and prices. In our ex- 
perience it has proved superior to anything 


in the market. 
RR — 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Svater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Five Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most Moderate Prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th Street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th Street. 





Reap Dr. Colton’s remarkable statement 


respecting his dental use of laughing gas, 
among the advertisements. ~- 


eR — 

10 CTS.—For Ten Ceats we will send a 
beautiful book of choice selections from 
the Poetical Works.of Byron, Moore, and 
Burns, sonp & Co,, 915 Race at., 
Philadelphia. 
— ü— — 


_jOmettial will eating tbe. most doubtful 
. the merit o ALLEY’s, Magica, 
Pais —— especially for Biles. 
Burns,and all Skin ie purged 








Tux extraordinary pressure upon our ad- 
vertising apace indicates a general revival 
intrade. Duringthe whole month of April 
we averaged five columns of adverti#ements 
per week more than during the corre 
sponding period of last year. The month 
of May thus far the pressure continues in 
a still greater ratio. This week we print 
between 50 and 60 columns—more than 
twice as much probably as any other 
weekly paper.is favored with in the coun- 
try; and yetin our 83 pages we furnish 
to our subscribers more actual reading 
matter than any other religious journal. 

We ask the special attention of our sub- 
scribers and readers to the announcements 
of our advertisers from week to week, 
embracing always a very wide range of 
business. Much valuable information can 
thus be obtained, and we have reason to 
know that it is greatly appreciated in all 
directions. We need not state—what our 
columns always show—that our advertising 
patrons embrace the best firms, corpora- 
tions, and business men in the country. 

t — — — 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


Onze of the largest and most popular 
hotels in the country is the Palmer House, 
at Obicago, Ill. That the public is con- 
scious of this fact one need only to glance 
into its crowded parlors, dining-rooms, cor- 
ridors, and offices and hear the constantly- 
repeated testimony of travelers. The 
building is entirely fire-proof and is built 
throughout of the best material. More 
than 600 tons of iron beams came froin Bel- 
giam alone. Two stairways, built entirely 
of iron and marble, run the entire hight of 
the building. The rooms, from top to 
bottom, are furnished most elegantly. But 
what is more noticeable in the Palmer 
House is the politeness and attention of 
the clerks and waiters. The proprietor, 
Mr. Potter Palmer, long personally known 
to. us, spares no pains to make his guests 
feél perfectly at home. 

—— —— — — 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING. 


THERE is a two-fold object in using 
paint: firat, to prevent decay, and, sec- 
ond, to gratify the eye. Many people do 
not take into consideration at ull the first 
and prime reasou why they should keep 
their houses well coated wit paint; but, 
instead, consent to the outlay only when 
the appearance is 80 bad as to cause a feel- 
ing of shame. Afterseeing the necessity, 
it is nexf in order to procure a really good 
paint; and as such we take pleasure in 
commending that made by the National 
Mixed Paiot Co., No. 68 Barclay street, 
N.Y. We have tried this article our- 
selves and speak from personal knowledge 
of its merits. Our readers should write 
the company for a sample card of their 
colors, which will be sent FREE. 

(RR 


FURNITURE. 


FornitTvRe of the most desirable pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
sold by Degraaf & Oochrane, of Nos. 15% 
and 164 West 23d street, New York. They 
have been many years engaged in this 
business, and have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates, Their im. 
mense warerooms in 23d street are worth a 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour- 
teous attention. 

RR —— 


DR. PIERCE. 


Dr. Pisrce, of Buffalo, is now one of the 
largest advertisersin the country. He bas- 
faith in printer's ink. He believes his busi- 
tess has merit and warts the world to 
know it, and» he very properly thinks 
“ medical men ” have s placé in tbe ews 
papers, as well gs other business men, . Dr. 
Pierce occupies a large space in Tax Ixpz- 
PENDENT this week and his conspicyous 





-sdvertisement will and should have public |. 


attention. al J 
. t — — 





A· se carrs Fanws—Those aerirug 
‘w parehase should send for “Real. Hetate |. 


ats ———— ‘Taos. H. Exiaort, 
































































































































Messrs. Jas. T.. AttEN & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal Street, desire to invite attention 
to their large stock of Fine and Medium- 
priced Furniture, manufactured during the 
past dull winter, at very low cost. These 
goods are now offered at the very lowest 
manufacturers’ prices and present an un- 
usually favorable opportunity to buyers. 
The quality is fully guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Special attention is called to the 
Lord Patent Rocking Chair—the best sta- 


tionary Rocker ever manufactured. 
I — 


Tue Carcaco, MILWAUKEE, aND Sr. Pau. 
RaltwaYy traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It isthe only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the t metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 

ces, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





HEALTHFULNESS. 


A DISTINGUISHED physician says: ‘After 
8 careful examination of Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder, I am satisfied that itis a 
wholesome and valuable preparation, with 
which bread and other articles may be pre- 
pared suitable to a weakened and disor- 
dered digestion. I havé’imtrodaced it 
among my patients, and Bave yet to learn 
of the first instance where a convalescent 
patient could not indulge in warm biscuits 
made with it and feel the better for it. 
Sour milk and saleratus will not, I bope, 
be longer used to poison the stomach and 
corrupt the blood.” Dr. Price’s True 
Flavoring Extracts, as well as his Cream 
Baking Powder, have gained their pop- 
ularity and extensive sale from thelr per- 
fect purity and unvarying quality. 
RR 


E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. * bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded, Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


No. 259. TAPEWOR™M E- 
VED ALIVE. o. — 

and all meng —e — No 8 till 
head passes. in, an mach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kankel, 259 North Ninth st, 


AEP SO A TC — 
POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 

Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, May 15th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: Un Wednesday at 8 a.m, 
on Thursday at 11:30 a. w., and on Saturday 
at 11:80 a.m. T. L. James, P. M. 


— —— — 
NOTICES. 


THE FIFTH-AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 
FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER FIFTY-FIFTH STREET, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D. D,. Pastor. , 
The sale of Pews in this church will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING, May Ith, at 7:30. 
Diagrams of pews may be obtained on Friday, May 
Mth, at the church. 


A Committee of the Board of Trustees will be fr 
attendance at the new church on the afternoons o) 
the 22th, 13th, Mth, and 15th of May, between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o’clock, to give all tmformation 
required. 











The church will be opened in the evening on Thurs. 
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May 13, 1876.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














* 
POND’S EXTRACT is daily prescribed by Physi- 
cians of all Schools, and bas acquired the title “ The 
People’s Remedy” for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, 
Barns, Scalds, Bruises, Sorencss, Bells, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. 
Also for Toothache, Hendachke. Sore Threat, 
Sloarseness, Diphtheria, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Colic, Diarrbea, etc. 
It is the great specific for Hemorrhages from all 
and promptly arrests biceding from any source. 
man or beast, for Internal and Ezternal use. 
Cheap, clean, and effective! 
Apply to% Maiden Lane, N. V. ee 


LADI voor it 


MILLER & co. 3 3 Tunes —— 
1 OLD-FASHIONED FRANKLIN STOVES 
for burning wood, also Brass Fenders, large Brass 








Andirons, Shovels, and Tongs, and lafge old-fash- 
foned Silver-plated Candelabras, Persons kaving any 
of these articles to sel) will please send description 
and price to W. R. BLISS, Box 555 P.-O., N. V. City. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


Imperter and 
CENT’S, BOYS’, AND voutive 


HATS AND CAPS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 
FURS, 

FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODs, 
UMBRELLAS, Etc. 
865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


All the Spring Styles now Ready. 

















DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anwsthetic use of nitrous oxi in 
teeth raction and have Sven it during tna past 


ext 
We uss 0 calkens “Calin catdae te tee ees 
Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
New York. 


Lovejoy’ 8 Metallic | Weather Houses 


form of a house 
. — ——— 
» ted in different colors, a be Ay» wid 

mantel ornament, a correct ther. 
mometer, showing the — 
of your room, and a perfect barome- 
ter, which will always tell you at a 
glance if the weather is td be fair or 
foul a day in advance. Sent pre- 
d upon receipt of $2 by 
LVAN 
L._ LO So 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR D 
tm the world. Bs inventor has Le ged, this 2 splendid 






















Hair Dye for 37 with 

injury his healthproot thet tis the ouly true and 
——— egg i ng stantaneous. No 
tl elects» — — lgeves the hair ints; —— 9 — 
tiful Black or 1d * A 
BATCHELOR’S 

Binet Sonate 





BALD HEADS 


Siem ey mente 


skin, the hair being the same and 
texture as the 
cannot be pote aah ey are 904 th 


celebrated Wig Factory: Ne. 16 Homd se Non tae 


an 








_PARISIAN: FLOWER COMPANY 


VASES, BASKETS, AND JARDINIERES 
FILLED TO ORDER WITH PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS. 

A SPECIALTY. 

Churches, Halls, and Dwellings Decorated. 

TO THB TRADE AND INSTITUTIONS A LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWBD. 

9 RUE DE CLERY, Par. 


four doors wes. of University Place, 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


KINGSFORD'S 


OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


has become a househ necessi' ™ 
cellence has merited feo —— 
American manufacture. 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


Expressly for Food. 


When tt is properly made into puddings, it isa des- 
sert of areat excellence. ° 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRSTCLASS GROCERS. 
The Largest and Best Fur- 
nished Hotel in the World. 


PALMER HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 


POTTER PALMER, Proprietor. 











| Cost of Building, $2,000,000. 


Cost of Furniture, $350,000. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
650 Cuests’ Rooms. 





100 Rooms; With Board... $5.00 per day 

100 Rooms; with Board.......... 4.50 per day 

150 Rooms, with Board........... 4.00 per day 

150 Rooms, with Board........... 3.50 per day 

150 Rooms, with Board.......... 3.00 per day. 
T 


FLORENCE 
Sewing Machine Co, 


FLORENCE, MASS., 
desire to introduce 


—— 
— ip unequaled for — 82 








Important to Owners. of ae 


Read this and Show Show Your Neighbors !. 


Paint * ur Houses with 


* 





| Fine barriagos 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT ROCK AWAYS, LANDAUS, 


COUPE ROOKAWAYs, LANDAOLETS, 
VICTORLAS, BROUGHAMS, 
PHAETONS, CABRIOLETS, 


High and Low-wheel Pony and Park Phaetons in a 
great variety of styles. ~ 
Our stock of Carriages is the largest ever offered in 
this city, all of our own manufacture and every 
carriage guaranteed for one year. 


A. T, DEMAREST & C0., 


628 and 630 Broadway. 








WARBROOMS: 36 168s mt 186, ax AND 167 | Wanuenay. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WO1 WORK 


—— — 
NCORD BUGGIES, Bx EACH AND — 
WAGONS, OMNIB 
AGENT FOR THE 
ABBOT SOWMING co., 
IN 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 


"‘CIBOA SHL NI ABOLOVAANVA ANVINUVD ANV 


Repository — Wabast Ayo., Cluteuge, 
BOUDREN’S PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE DASH LAMP, 


C.0.D. with Stee 
privilege — 








“BUITIG ouo TOR Fw SINOE OF 105 
sOUUNYGD 8 IoyA GuEsOISH 
eusNg “Os10F{ ON? JO POTTS 1005 
Om WI MyeKog 6 MOR 


‘ONIATEC LHDIN HO 


S5 
anor ee neh —— 





— — IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Eve Sueen is ES | 


from former 





American and Foreign Watches, 
Diamond and Pearl Jewelry, 
Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Silverwafe, ote. etc., in great variety 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDIOT BROTHERS, 


No. 675 BROADWAY, 
under Grand Central 


— sn MEDAL 













“AND.COLORED. 


gate amin ato 


. NICH OLs’s 


WROUGHT IRON FURNACE. 


VENTER BY =e | & MICHULS, 
Editor of Boston 


— — 
— ET PAC. 
—— Th Boston. 





HOISTIN ymine. — 


STEAM PUMPS. BOS 


G Ooo., 








— 
Feathers and Down, 
BEDDING Sprang Beds, étc. 
§. P. KITTLE, & 





Nos. —~—- and ae. 


— 


HAS REMOVED 


TO 


OS. 2038 & 205 CANAL ST. 


SPRING BEDS, 
SPRING MATTRESSES, 
FEATHERS and DOWN, 
PILLOWS and BOLSTERS, 


COMFORTABLES, 
QUILTS and SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
BLANKETS, Etc. 


BED and TABLE LINEN, Ete. 


Church, Chair, and Soat Cashions. 


All goods as recommended, or bil) forfeited. 
Bedding of all grades manufactured to order ana 
eonstantly on hand at wholesale and retail. 


BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


2" 203 Canal St. 
JAMES V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STRELKT, 
where lie would be pleased to sé¢ dil bis friends and 


SHOWING 


a Splendid Stook of Bedding, 


in all varieties, embracing 
SPRING BEDS, 
HAIR MATTRESSES, 


ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUR- 
TERPANES, SHEETS, Pit, 
LOW-CASES, TOWELS, 
NAPKINS, 
and everything in the bedding line, at 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


Would be pleased to receive a call before gurchas 
tng. 


er * — NUM. 























Meenig Market een. 


RErORTRD EXPRESSLY FOR “ For “Tus 
Br H. K. THURBER..& CO... 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS MARKET. 


am Bro.—The market since 
fow and medium g ty Waxtras. ‘The stock 
e 









ine continues in mand steady 
Bulk is in active demand and prices are firm. 


TORBIGN | ay 
spéaking, ts —23 — — — 


ing seems to — — fang 
buy, even at very -q° hang sins are dul 


prices are barely steady. Currants are in good 4 
mand and prices we firm. Prunes are tirm. nes 


TEAS.—The market shows s better feeling, inas- 
much as the large —— by auction did not epress 
@ good inquiry for —— 


prices. Greens.—There 


shown to make speculative ases at the low 
unchanged 


— raling. Souchongs oe steadily at 
zures. 

MOLASSES.—We have noth new to report t 
i sine. The market by Louis — ‘ull, 

ut prices ore firm an: fo y grades 
of foreign Molasses are rood Seabund ond and are firm 
at unchanged prices. 

SUGARS.—Sino2 our last and during the Sut pect 
of the week Kefined was in better demand and higher 
Since then there was a rene wee demand for expert. 
especially for Crushed, which is in light Ty while 
Powdered and Graauiated ere Tt request and 
ample stock, Some of the Peters have sold their 
—— of Samed for early next month’s de- 

ivery at Ie, the market closing stfong, with a 
tendency to - sy ‘higher values. We revise our 
guetations according|y. ugare—The market 
continues Very strong, but quiet. 

SYRUPS.—The market is more —_ Se 
irregularities on the higher ot with 
tinued fair ep tLere is ‘put Tittle change tb 5 
while all_low me, lowest grades are 
prices and ere Sugar 


House is in demand 
at cunchaneed | pri oes. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BUTLDINO — Th are in Jonge se- 


be eM: —Ros cee ate 


at $1.30 
slow — AI ist ae ret. — pay x 
steady, Lime e- 
what “Gali: Beate oi for ommion apa aa for 
hing. Rocklan $1.23 
fins per bbl. Lumber.—The local demand for 
—— purposes is still very limited and trade is 
very da 
CATTLE MARERT—Tpe demand for Beef Cattle 
has been very li all through the week and prices 
in the earlier part were low and unsatisfactory; but 
toward the — ye alight reaction, but not 
sufficient to co previous decline. Choice 
—— sold at —S 9 dress yah to the 


poor to prim léc,, to 
Mileb Go a were dull andJower but at she — 
rices strong, ere light. 
Khe uotation ranged trom #40 to $70 for ume to 
d al Calves were but little 
sought after, and - consequence prices were lower 


an oan Unshorn. 
— ie 
eep, and 2,615 Hogs. 


for the week were Re Ps 86 738 Milch Cows, 
8,364 Veal Calves, 13, Hi 
COTTON.—The ieee ae since our last for “spot” 
been —_— atthe close prices we —— — 
e amet a motiee Dae ae —— of if whieh “a4 were 
tak in specula- 
—— Soman for foture delivery has besa only 
moderate an and the market closed a decline of one- 
— ofa —— The te — 4 


ddling: 
6 9-32 for io. 16 m3 for for June, itp my 9-16 for 


1 Sertem- 
see — — tor No- 
for i tor Getter 1 anuary, and 


16 for BS ruary 
HIDES AND LEATHER —Hides.—Foreign is 
vory ligh —— comment 


—— 
t le is dull, 
But pric ross ire = Heaths —Hiomi moet Sol is steady at 


nged prices. 

” MISOMLLANBOUS.—oal is unchanged. . Anthra- 
othe "a sens —— ony’ ol House — Liver- 

oat Virgiaie. ee ew Gumivcrinnd Soft ; An- 
Sue —The demand and 
—* ae t * ae A 4 ‘Cloth. Indie is — 
tir ny b a = 
sales ht Seatic Bagzing is firm at io. Hard: 
ware.—T ore * fair demand for at y staple arti- 
cles. —— any is dull stocks liberal. 


Huuse Goods ar 

mandi is ages fos for alll kinds and prices are weak. North 
—— t. fo. tow w is og *8 Rye, 70c.@ 
750.; Short, 60c.; a for cay ago 


MEPFALS.—Co —Ingot is od demand and 
prices are higher. Fon. —Scotch ise still very Qui; 
k in exeess of 





i Domes- 

tic is —S factured ts s' yatthe 2 wah Oe 
i 8Xc.; PI 9c.; and Sheet, * 

—53 ah | er Bip te Zine.—She 
OILLs = * Raval STORM. —Ols.Linaned isin 

tair demand from crushers’ bh 

# quiet, “Whale is without — — ers’ are 

“pial is stendy at 70. Neval Stores. —5* 

—B is dull and lower. Rosin is in light de- 

vand and — are rather easier. Tar is steady and 

prices are y Pitch is quiet and unchanged. 
—8 market for all Hog ucts 

tas been ave dull and prices have @ point 

which checks the demand both for and ooa- 

sumption. Beet is dull and demand ver t. 


be age is very littie chance * note since 


our last ools are in better de at 
easier prices. ulifornian Wools are in fair 

at full’ prices Fieeces have met with a de- 
mand at all prices. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MAREET. 


ASHES.—Pots are nominal. Pearls are without 
— and — nominal. We quote: 








“eeee diidetinibes — — — — —— 
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Dried Apples Nee 3 


berries are quiet. Wwe 
Apples, Southern, 18% 


Blackberries, prime.. 
arth 








Western, fair Sens. 





— FRUITS, —Prime lots of Apples are in good 
demand. Oranbe' in better demand. Straw- 
berries sell well whew. prime. Peanuts are in large 
supply ane lower. We quote: 


Western N, Y., mixed lots. per bb! 
Western N. V. selected 








Poanws, | Carolina, per bush.. 
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— 





carce an 


i] Peas are leas enty and 
—— Kale sells p} mibersso 











ns per 
nions, Red and —— per bie... 
——— bbl... 






















Ses mt 0S te 
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Peerless. in D Dulk. per bbl.... 
LTR tA ay .—The 
POU pond fica 


—— — We quote : 
we POULTRY. 
emern. £3.60 | br.. 8 B....... 


Chickens, Wonton 

8 
Turkey ya, nee * pr.. 8 a: * 
Turkeys, Western, —— 


Fowls, Jersey, @ B........++---+ — —** 
ro * Western, #3... — — « 
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estern, Factory. poorto 8 
DRIED FRUITS. pail kinds have been ver quiet. 
ver. Blac 


deinnnd — ‘prieng have 

Canadian stock is arri and 

has a We see no indications 

he market at_present in either direc- 
ts.; Goose ad 35 ots 


per doz. 





morn 


akes SAB S SSR 


10%@ 1 


sis oad 
Ero 
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m. —10 a—tI 
CANNED FRUIT, Bre. 
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H. THURBER & €9., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE’ 


COMMISSION | MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and — 


~NEW YORK, 
We = e largest Who 





lesale Grocery busin: 
oor ited States, and in connection therew —* 


rable Produce Commission business, our 


— 4 — te ake Tae ipe 
pers ena e e full m value 
of Butter and other produce consigned tous, 





HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 
PRICE $1.50. 


“A man ese can do several tim 
much work as with a common hee.” Am. Moricult'et. 


Pe, | know of nothing that at all compare with 


It will rill dora bh: the w ork of any hand implement | 
“lItw o double the w 
— owledge orticult urtet. 


rculars to all a) —— with stam: 


RE ALLEN & OO. 180 and Io Water St., N. ¥. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


SCALES. — 
STANDARD MANUFACTURERS, 


xe 


E. & T. FAIRBANES & C0., 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Co., 
2 Milk street, Boston, Mass.; ez 
and in all the leading cities, _ 





GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROOERS. 
WRIGHT GILLIES 4 waereee New York, 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


=| TEAS AND COFFEES 


At wirervsnia — 
—— — my te Clu 
3 New Price-liat. 


| THE GREAT Y AMERICAN: "TEA @ 
(2.-0.Box 563.) $1 and 83 VESEY ST., New 
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—— 
GLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD CONSTABLBUGO,: 





have now open an elegant stock of — 


Spring and Summer English and French 
Cassimeres and Cloths, 
Laverton’s Oriental Twills, 

English Serge Suitings, 
“¢ Carr’s °? Meltons, 
Scotch, English, and Cheviot Suitings, 
White and Colored Corduroys, 
White and Fancy Cloakings, 


Suitable for Children’s Wear, eto, 
N. B.—The above cut in any length to suit purchasers, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
SPRING AND: SU SUMMER WEAR. 


on calaaeaam 
GAUZE AND GOSSAMER MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN PLAIN 
and FANCY HOSIERY for LADIES and CHILDREN. 
BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, Real and imitation. 


Pe 
tte 





PLAIN AND FANCY HALF HOSE, in 
SILK, LISLE THREAD, and COTTON, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Wedding and 
eine SEES, 
| ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & co. 
FRENCH AND CITY-MADB UNDERWEAR, 


BOYS’ CLOTH, SWHED, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
from 3 to 8 Years Old. 





SKIRTS, MORNING WRAPPERS, 
CORSETS, PANTIERS, Ere, Bro. 
- 
Sprin 


8 Dy 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now in stock fill and complete lines of 
FANCY CHECKED AND STRIPED 


“~ EOUISINES, 


PLAID AND (SIN IES, 
PLAIN-COLQRED PATEL US END 
wane + GROS GRAINS, 


the finest stock, of all the most celebrated makes, of 


BLACK SILKS 


to be found in 
andat at ony. LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





Commercial, 


COMPTROLLER KNOX’S LETTER. 


One of the papers of this city published 
last week a letter prepared by Comptroller 
Knox, giving the results of the acts of June 
20th, 1874, and January 14th, 1875, so far as 
they have affected the circulation of the 
national banks. The first of these acts 
provides for the surrender of bonds de- 
posited as security for circulating notes 
upon the deposit of legal-tender notes for 
the amount of bank-nofes issued upon the 
bonds. The second act authorizes an un- 
limited issue cof circulation to banks or- 
ganized under the National Banking Law, 
subject to the requirements and restrictions 
of the law. It also provides for the re- 
tirement of eighty per cent. of legal-tender 
notes upon all additional national bank- 
notes issued subsequently to the date of its 
passage. The result of the operations 
under both-of- these acts may be seen by 
the following statements; 

On the 20th of June, 1874, the date of the 
first act, the outstanding national bank cir? 
culation was $349,894 182; on the 14th of 
January, 1875, the date of the second act, it 
was $351,861,450;.and on the ist of May,. 
1875, it was $852,617,599: ‘ The circulation 
issued since June 20th, 1874, amounts to 
$8,888,337, and the circulation destroyed 

retiréd ‘is $6,164,926, leaving just $2,- 
— as the.actudl increase of outstand- 
ing bank circulation since June 90th, 1974. 

These figures show what have been the 
practical -workings-of thé two acts above 
referred to and entirely dispel the illusion 


and Summer 


SILKS, = * 
NES PONG REA, 


—— — —“ proof 
can be afforded that there has been no lack 


ali cag ce ach aay 
ties for procuring more Sora 
by the legislation of ———— 

There ars doubtless a great many indi- 
viduals in the country who would) be very 
glad to have more money—indeed, there 
is no one who would object to it; yet the 
community, as & whole, hag all the money 
in circulation it can profitably use, cer- 
tainly enough and more than enough to 
meet all business requirements. If more 
were needed the demand under the law as 
it now stands would bring the supply. 
Bank-notes afe not to Le given away to 
atlybody. Like everything else, they must 
be. bought and paid for. Before banks.can 
issue them they must get them, and in 
order to get them they must deposit more 
than their equivalent in the Treasury of the 
United States. And when banks have 
gotten them, then, before the people can 
get them, they too must pay for them. 
Money, whether it be gold and silver or 
paper money, goes into circulation only by 
being bought into circulation; and when 
banking is free, as with adequate security 
it should always be, the people will buy 
just so many bank-notes as they want for 
practical use, and no more. If there isa 
real searcity of the article in the market, 
this fact will increase the supply. 

Banking is a business, and if left free to 
operate under its own natural instincts it 
will, like any other business, increase or 
decrease in proportion to the demand. In- 
crease the demand and there will be more 
banks organized and more bank-notes put 
in circulation. The thing will take care of 
itsélf, under natural laws, provided it ‘has 
sufficient freedom to do so. The great 
difficulty under which the country has 
labored for more than a year is not to be 
cured by flooding it with bank-bills. There 
is no way of curing it except by time and 
ecotomy and finally returning to spécie 
payment. The country must grow out of 
it by a system of economical hygiene. The 
people have been living too fast, and now 
they must:spend less and save'more, - This 
process will in due season repair the waste 
of previous extravagance and wild specula- 
tion. 

a — — 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Tue Montbly Report (No. 7) of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics contains the statistics of 
our foreign Ccommeree for the month ended 
January Sist, 1875, and for the seven 
months. ended at the same date, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 
1874. The following is a synopsis of the 
report: 





Month ended Jan. 31, 

ciatingbsiiadecndl 788,079 $56,963,159 $1,334,361 
Month ended Jan. 31, 
187A... 200-008 —— 6,110,307 1.ovo.aa 
Seven months ended 
Jan. 31, 1875. ......- > 902,507,582 344,021,648 10,637,062 
Seven months ended 
Jan, Sl, 18%4........ = 529,768,908 860,827,713 1,851 40 


Of the total amount of our foreign trade 
for the seven months ended January 3ist, 
1875.and 1874, the following values consisted 
of merchandise and of specie and bul- 
lion shee rr 


—— 
Ay ee pe Brod 807,307,319 390,442,757 9,606,864 
Specie and bullion...... 90,384,956 3,160,605 
« ' Hinports. Eizyorts. 


Free iasating specie tnd ballonAou ni HS 
actenee+sereceeeeesa-MB 10,008 6,087,725 


Free (including spécie and bullion)102,128,447 4,837,686. 
Dutiable.. 271,635,361 8,019,783 
The total value of foreign commodities 

remaining ‘in viet compet avy i 
705,758, against $40, 
wy Biet 1678 "Mow tig for the 4 + 


ewe eeenoes 
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ively, were as follows: 
Entered. Cleared. 
1975. Number. Tons. Number Tons. 

American vessels... ...11,602 oy 11,760 8,765,862 
Foreign vessels........I840 8,752,702 18,713 790,008 
Totnes AD Bana mee 
American vessels......11,525 3,807,080 11,838 3,970,989 
Foreign vessels........ 20,468 8,782,339 20,542 8,799,059 
Total....... sos sseeeee> 51,983 12,580,419 - 82,970 12,710,648 


The total imports from July ist, 1874, to 
January Sist, 1875, show a decrease of 
twenty-seven millions of dollars, or about 
eight and one-half per cent., as compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. On the other hand, the 
exports show a decrease of sixteen millions 
an@ three-quarters, which is equal to about. 
five per cent. In both branches of our for- 
eign trade there has been & decrease, though 
it is larger In the import than in the export 
trade of the United States. The decrease. 
of smports during Inst January, as com- 
pared with the previous January, was 
$8,715,000, andthe decrease in exports was 
8,147,000. This accounts for” one-third of 
the decline in imports during the whole 
seven months and one-half of the decline 
in exports. 

— —— — — 


DRY GOODS. 


“Siow and sure” appears to have been 
pretty generally adopted by all classes of 
dealers in dry goods as a motto, and the 
consequences have been a suppression of 
speculative movements and a safe but nota 
very profitable business. How long this de- 
sirable condition of affairs will contina¢ivis 
not necessary to predict; but, whether it be 
for a long or short period, it will have the 
effect to create a more solid foundation for 
the future operations than the country has 
ever-known. There has been some disap- 
pointment at the limited amount of business 
during the past week; but, Keepingin mind 
the prudent maxim by which aJl- classes of 
manufactures, jobbers, retailers, and con- 
sumers have been governed, the gmall ag- 
gregate of the businéss done is by no means 
discouraging. The small purenases of to- 
day will lead to small purchases to-morrow, 
and at the end of the season there will 
probably be more _ satisfaction felt 
than would be the case if wild speculative 
purchases had prevailed all the season. 
The weather hag not been fayorable for 
summer goods, and as for fabrics adapted 
to spring wear there has been no ure for 
them at all. Upto May there has been no 
occasion for leaving off winter clothing, 
and thé codsequence of eliminating one of 
the seasons which people have been accus- 
tomed to make special provision for in their 
clothing must of necessity be seriously felt 
by dry-goods dealers. The.next change 
will be summer and-people are beginning 
to have doubts about the usual heated terms 
of July and August; but they are sare to 
come. 

Brown.sheetings and sbirtings, like all 
other’ descriptions of domestic cottons, 
have been dull during the week and prices 
anything but steady, although the changes 
in quotations are not great. In most makes 
‘of staple goods the-market 1s well supplied, 
but in a few brands the orders are in ad- 
vance of the supply. Prices are irregular 
atid’ quotations are to be considered as 
nom inal. 

Bleached sbeetings and shirtings gre in 
less demand and prices have been reduced 
in some tnetances; but the market is gea- 
erally steady, though dull There were 
some efforts made during the weeks to stim- 
ulate trade by “drives,” but without any 
encoutaging results. 

Printing clothe have been in lees demand 
‘and prices are } to } cent a yard lower. 
Extra standards 64x64 bave been pliered a 
55 to Op at 80 days: 

There has been a moderate business in 
prints during the week, but prices have been 
unsteady ‘and tending and at 
the close it was understood that’s leading 
Jobbing house had given notice to its cus- 
‘tomers throughout the —* that the 





intended offering t sight, 

um yaediam stand- 
— — 
N net, 60 days. With such a “drive” as this 


| 


naturally be unsettled and the effect. upon 
the general market remaing to be. seen, 








mpending Sver the. market’ prices must 






There has been also an intimation thateven 
lower rates may be established. But buyers 
will be apt to exercise a good deal ot cau- 
tion in buying at a stated price when lower 
prices are hinted at, 

Cotton duck is in better demand and 
prices have been well maintained for plain 
and striped goods; but sales, though fairly 
active, are in small lots. 

Cotton drills and osnaburgs are dull, but 
prices are without important change. 

Cotton yarns and twines are selling 
steadily, with but little change im prices: 
the stock in first hands of Exstern yarns of 
fine grades has been considerably dimin- 
ished by the sales of the week. Cotton 
warps have been in good demand and 
prices are firmly maintained The orders 
are understood to be largely in advance of 
the supply on hand, 

Corset jeans and satteens are dull and the 
supply in first hands is large. 

Dentms are in very light demand. The 
stock in first hands is abundant end prices 
is unchanged, but may be considered as 
nominal only. 

Stripes and ticks are in moderate dematd, 
with steady sales at firm prices. 

Cambrics are in rether active demand, 
with sufficiently large sales to keep-prices 
steady. 

Rolled jaconets are selling moderately 
for this -season and prices are without 
material change. 

Worsted dress goods have been in good 
demand, with considerable sales at steady 
prices. The advertisement of the entire 
stock of the Atlantic Delaine Company’g 
colored alpacas, to be sold at. auction by 
Townsend, Montefth & Co.,on the 11th 
ivst., naturally had a tendency to restrict 
purchases at private sale. 

Hosiery is generally quiet. The demand is 
steady and: prices are without material 
changes. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand and the quotations for staple makes 
are steadily maintained. Doeskins are in 
steady demand at firm prices, 

Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand 
for the city trade at unchanged prices; but 
satinets are slow of sale and prices aré 
nominal. 

Kentucky jeans are dull at prices 
and the only sales are in small lots tocity 
jobbers. 

Fiannels are in light ¢ t demand, but prices 
are steadily main Parchasers are 
cautious and oaly boty themselves with 
— for their —— t om 

Cc gs are i ng more freely an 
there is a steady demand by the —ER 
which keeps the market firra: 

Foreign goods are without essential change, 
but plain silks are in somewhat better de- 


mand, with a prefereneg for medium 
The'salés of) ribbons.of choies sh pba 
been larger, but prices afe ‘lower. ” 


auction-rooms are well —— with rib- 
bons and millinery 5 lly. Dress 
goods, lineng for men’s eee hosiery 
are dull. The importations of silks are de- 
creasing, and it ide a notable fact that nearly 
25 per cert. of thé: entrieg@-of, silk at the 
custom-house last week were of raw silk, 
which would show that our home manufac. 
tures of silk goods are increasing. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 
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Chas. Giossage 
Gj Co., 


CHICACO, 


Importers and Retailers of ‘ Novelties” 
io Fine Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Laces, 
Shawls, Gloves, Hosiery; and Parte, Lon- 
don, and Berlin Pashions for Street Oos- 
tumes, Bridal, Eventag and Dinner Dresses, 
Bults, Jackets, Cloaks, and Overdresses, 
of the most approved Foreign models. 
Ladies’ Garments made to order, in the 
most skillful and artistic manner, from the 
latest styles extant, 


Mail Orders 


solicited and goods or samples sent to any 
partof the country by Mail or Express. 

4 complete organization in. our Order 
Department enables us to guarantee the 
prompt and satisfactory delivery of goods 
ab the lowest cash prices. anywhere. known to 
he trade, All Mail Orders filled subject to 
approval, 

We especially commend to the censidera- 
tion of all Northwestern residents the im- 
portant advantages offered in 


CHICAGO 
te the purchasers of Foreign and Domestic 





Dry Goods, 


LRE INDEPENDENT 


' BAN Avan 
UKs” 
DOLE tare, 


be seni —— and FANCY SILKS, 
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— BROCHE SHA 
foe F ——— 5* 
Seer pas restr a eae 
i me Vie a & ADOLPHI'S, 
— 


spect eo of Mourning Goda of every 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI'S, 


Nos. 267 and 209 Grana st. 
Domestic and Housekeeping Dry Goods 
retailed at wholesale prices at 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI'S, 


21 AND 29 GRAND 


DOVLE & ADOLPHI, 


opering in thoi DEP ARTMEN' 


ETE et 
— sca ORME 


— — we igang pai of 


in the — cole- 


brated “ mpson’s a 
& ere odel Shape. * wi 


JAMES M°CREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTA BTRERT. 


(0,000 Pieces Striped and 
Checked Silks, 


at $1 per yard, 
former prices $1.25 and $1.50. 


Plain Colored Silks, 


Onequaled Variety, $1.50 and §1.75. 


BLACK SILKS, 


STANDARD MAK 
WARRANTED TO WEAR. 


H. O'NEILL & 00,, 


327 and 329 Sixth paar 


Opened on Monday, May 10th, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


STRAW CoOoDS! 
R 
Misses’ School Hats in large variety at —— peten. 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for gogance of shape and richness of trimming, can- 


senese of our business over all other 
y trade attest our superiority. 


RIBBONS. 


ine BLACK GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, Nos. 2 ana 

49 Ro new NEW SPRING SHADES, Nos. 9, 12, Wand 
ON 

rig, and O-inch, in all shades. 


LADIES’ TIES, 


THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN THB 


QTYit 
FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 
WREATHS, 
MONTURES, 
GARLANDS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. “ 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 
P Lnce Articiea, Slosveless Sacketa, eto, ete. 


RUFFLINCS 


et all prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID CLOVES. 
— Rie ore ctara Wo, thten tae re 
Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Dresses 


IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


O’NEILL’S, 








Seees 











397 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 9m O | 





ARE NOW EXHIBITING AN IMMENSE AS 
SORTMENT OF RICH AND BLEGANT — 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN | = 
DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, ETC., 


at Extremely | Low Prices. 


SILKS. 


NATTE, DEMAS, GROS DB NAPLES, AND 
LOUISINE SILKS, 

BLACK AND COLORED GRENADINES in 
STRIPES, PLAIDS, and DAMASK PATTERNS, at 
VERY ATTRACTIVE PRILOES. 

FANCY SILKS in STRIPES and PLAIDS, at 
'7Se. per yard upward. 

A LARGE LOT ‘of MEDIUM COLORED 
STRIPES and CHECKS, VERY BRIGHT ana 
HEAVY, at $1 per yard, worth $1.25. 

PLAIN COL@RED SILKS, in FASHION- 
ABLE ES, from $1.25 per yard upward. 

They will also CLOSE THE BALANCE of the LOT 
of BLACK SILKS purchased at the recent large 
pactign salen, 66 REDUCED PRICES, 


GRENADINES, FLORENTINES, TISSUES, 
GAUZES, BAREGES, BATISTES, etc., at 
PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 

200 PIECES PLAID CAMEL’S HAIR, 7 
inches wide, at 40c. per yard ; recently sold at Gc. 

10 CASES DIAGONAL, SERGE, IONA, and 
FAYS SUITINGS, at 25e. per yard; good value 
80. 


5 CASES PLAIN CRETONNE POPLIN, at 
2c. per yard; recently sold at Bc. 

MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, DEBERIGE, etc., from 
5c. per yard up. 

LINEN, LAWN, SERGE, MOHAIR, AND 
PONGEE 


READY-MADE SUITS 


IN ALL THE NEW STYLES AND DESIQNS. 

SERGE SUITS from $14 each upward. 

LINEN SUITS from $6 each upward. 

LAWN SUITS from $4 each upward. 

HANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED CASHMERE 
POLONAISE, $26 each ; value, $30. 

TABLIERS AND CUIRASSES, NEW DE- 
SIGNB, $18 each upward. 

CAMEL’S HAIR OVERDRESSES and 
BASQUES, $18 each ; value $20. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


Millinery and 
Millinery Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


QUILTS. 


A JOB LOT OF 16-4 HONEYCOMB QUILTS. 
from $1.20 each upward. 

11-4 MARSEILLES QUILTS, at $3.25, 
$6.50, and $7 eaclr; reduced from $5, $10, and $11. 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 

FUL ATTENTION. 
BROADWAY. FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 
AND TENTH STREETS. 





WADE & CUMMING. 
Gents’, Youth's, and Boys 


CLOTHING, 


EN EVERY VARIETY, AT EXTREMELY 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
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. UNION SQUARE, 


a offer on MONDAY. MAY 20th, the largest assort- 


BONNETS AND 


——— — 


ROUND HATS 


retail house in this City. 


<n ENGLISN Ait DOMNNEIC UTRAW GooDs. 


— NORE BRR say Ohio soy 
of — ane MILAN ot Fain Hi cach ne 


m? 
$1 and 


Mot ON, fro —— * 


Trimmed Bonnets. and 


Round 


ats, 


AY 3 
on WEDNESDAY and THURSD: 


Serer ne LENDING 


MILLINERY 


MATERIALS. 


at less than half the cost 


cee Mere 


The following departments are replete with all the 


st novelties : 


F. 





GREAT BARGAINS IN 


__BLACK SILKS. 


pte 


PARASOLS AND 
SUNT UMBRELLAS. 


—— — 


—— 


aM — sey are, mounted tm (pola, allver, 


yin, ue we eben offer all the oes 


bone. and fancy 


JOHNSON BROS, & 60, 


NOS. 3% AND % EAST lirH ST., 


UNION SQUARE, 





Popular Dry Goods Store. 
T * ante —* on the West 


J ONES’S, 


167, 169, 171, 178 Eighth Avenue. 

Owing to the great increase of business, we will add 
another building to our present eommodious stores, 
besides making EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS on 


the ola stand. 


$250,000 worth of DRY GOODS, CARPETS, etc. 
will be sold greatly below market prices, to make 


room for 


REBUILDING. 
Seldom has euch an opportunity been offered in 


NEW YORK to purchase 


DRESS GOODS, 


SUITS, 


SILKS, SHAWLS, ete. 


ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 


LATEST IMPORTATION. 


GREATEST BARGAINS IN THE CITY IN 


HOSIERY, 


KID 


GLOVES, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 
Sun Umbrellas, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 
IMPORTANT TO 


” Undergarments, Ete. 





| $5 PER CENT. SAVED IN 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, 


BEDDINGS, 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will do well to take advantage of this op 


portunity by calling 


eee |** JONEDS, "Tes 











a AVE.,. 


Toth ates" 


—_ — 


~~. .8 «2. 


~~ ©, £ gf gf... 
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’ si BODY 


ARPETS. = 


AMERICAN. 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


Bpecial attention is invited to the large assortment | 


of these fabries how offered by ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. ward, 
of this manufacture are made in the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CHANCE. 
COLOR IN WEARING. 


They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for OMEZAPNESS, BEAUTY, and DvuRA 
BILITY. 








— — — 
Owing to the great increase in our business, 


we are enabled to offer still greater tnduce- 
ments than ever before. All who consult 
their own interest would Gnd it greatly to 
their advantage to give us 8 call of inspection. 
Goods shown freely. All goods warranted as 
— No tmportanity to purchase. 


& ORR 
BROTHERS, 


183 Highth Ave., 
Bet. 19th and 20th Streets. 


SPEOLAL BARGAINGIN RICH DRESS GOODS AND 
—o 


— 12% —— YARD. 
GRENADINES IN EVERY GRADE 
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GRAND DISPLAY OF ELEGANT GARMENTS 
. ON MONDAY,MAY ith. . 

Flegant imported Suits, $@ to $45. — 

Elegant imported Silk Suits, $55 to $85. 

— ea ete., 6. to 

de 

Ladies, we give quotations only when we are fully 

prepared to offer extra inducements; therefore, we 


——— OF ORS Neer least one- 
more. 

Begant Suits in Plaids, De Beiges, Poplins, Pongees, 
Cretonnes, Sultanas, Silk Epinglines, Balermos, Mo- 
—2* $12.0 to $28.50; worth to duplicate one-half 


"Baga us, $20 to IL; regular ioe 0 to 
* andnome Satts 9.00 to 9685; choap at #80 $4mone 


Black Suits. 


Black Alpaca Lasters, doubie-faced, silk finish, 
color warranted, $8.90, $9.85, 11.75. 

Pare Mohair Brilliante, $12.75 to $18.00. 

Not quite the value of materials, 

Mourning Suits a specialty. 

Garments will be arranged, displayed, an@ prices 
affixed for the convenience of inspection. 

oath Gant me fitted perfectly. No 

for fitting. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT E 


exhibited. 
Our specigity this week. 
4c aa ONO AP Blas Sik Buits; to order, $34 


*5* — 2 #21 

and Street Garments, to Order, $12.50 
it + = 
ane ee 
ere heatatments Prices much lower 


and perfect fitting, 
and reduced prices. 


‘RODGERS & ORR pRos.,~ 


* 


-| Sto $12. 
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1,000 PIECES NEW GOODS © 
| ST RETA) =) © | 


$1.50 to. 1.90 PER YARD. | === 
CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL &T., through to 3! 
HEAR POT «) 


CARPET 


tne, et. st now Sore, am Sixth Avene.” obese 
by mail promptly attended 

Good Innrata, Y5e. t $1. Tapestry. $1.15 
te $1.35, Body Brussels, $1.75 to $3.25. — 


bia — 4. — 


— — 
WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 GRAND ST., Near Bowery, Ne I. 





—— 
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Attractive and Special Sale of 


DRESS | GOODS. 
IMMENSE BARGAINS tus eh 


new shades, at 760 
tate Buk Page si and browns, at ie e* 


——— 
their value. ata tle — — canara 


convince the most skeptical. 
— 
This department is complete with évery make of 


All the better qualities in standard goods at equally 
— 


SILKS, | SILKS. 


Black Silks at $1. 
Bxtra quality Gros Grain, $1.25, $1.50. 
Black Bilk, Cashmere Anish, from $1.75 to $2 50. 
Plain and Striped Silks, 75¢., *0c., and 9c 
We keep none but the best makes in Silka The 
stock ig large and selected with great care, ard the 
ee ae ia the 


SUITS AND SACQUES. 


Great Bargains ja Ladies’ Ready-made 
‘ Suits. 
$5,000 Butts at less than cost of material, 


Bisok Stik, Pisin Silk, and — Suk Suite from 
Cashmere Sacques and Jackets from $7 to $20. 


‘WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET: 


BOY THE NILSSON GLOVES 


2 BUTTON, 95c., 
8, 4, and 6 button in same proportion. Each pair war- 
ranted, and exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 
THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 
Sold at BLOOMS’ only. ~ 
Weare the Sole Agents through- 


out the United States, and would 
caution our friends and custom- 


ers not to purchase an Inferior 
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of our tmportation, ip all new and elegant designs, 


"| JAOKE?, of extra tne quality snd most desirable 


CROSSLEY’S © 
; — | CARPETS. 


Wholesale Stock:at Retail, 
SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 





Wid, 90220 —— $175 
* pn nnapt et —— ebctsees acecstaceetancetsted 3 
tien hanes ode Enns Wh eos 1.¢00e 

QUST LOWELL INGRAING,..........---cccccececsen...csergeneveeetonrecnee — Sen 1 ee 
— bees ů 4a 





“J. W. CROSSLEY 


from, 
* 
320 & BR adway, Cor. Péarl St., New York, 


:| FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


| Carpeting and Upholstery Goods. 


We are introducing this Season the Most Elegant Styles 
of Carpetings peor offered in Brook?yn. We have an Im- 
| mense Our prices dre made to compete with the Clos- 
| est Markets, Ina word, we do all that is compatible with 
J Honeroble, Strate raig. orward Dealing to make our House 





popula e invitation to all to call and exam- 
ine the Beautiful 

MOQUEBTTE Carpets, 
VELVET Carpets, 
BRUSSELS Carpets, 
TAPESTRY Carpets, 
THREE-PLY Carpets, 
INGRAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
Successors to HUSTED & CARLL, 


309 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


MISFIT CARPHTS. 


_ English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oll Cloths, etc. very cheap at the old place 


(12° FULTON: STREET. New York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


DEALERS IN 


“ FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


are offering a large and élegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 


in 
for style, anest me ayy, and lowest tn pri¢e.. The assortment contains the most 


Re — DRESS Goons, 


choicest Novelties from the French, English, and Domestic markets. This Nne embraces 
A earalt bre bee. ma 








and Housefurnishing Goods generally, at prices which will always be founé 


Towels, 
— ——————— Spo enable 00 vints the city, 6B Hues of cxinples will Be'cent 


andl ont orders by mail filled with 
BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH STREET, NEW YORE. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 


— HAS OPENED 


8 very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces 
Corsets, and Neckties, Also Parasols and. Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 98 cents to $9. 


KID. CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent quality in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 9c. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Only 
try one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES 92.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST $1. GLOVES 92:87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

__3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


HOT ‘Steves yg] BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


, PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN. BROOME AND SPRING 8TS.,; 
NEW YORK. 


“LACE SHAWLS THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.%. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, ob re. 
ceipt of $1. A large stock of Millinery an@ Lacs Geods 
Samples sent free on application. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
964 ORTH ATE... | NEW. YORK, 








ate great secrifices. A REAL LLAMA SHAWL or 


— cine —— 





THE PUBLIC image” a 
— sa pt of the 


public debt statement of the Treasury for 
May Ist, 18754 . 


Debt Bearing Interest in. Cote. 





Bonds af 6 por oont......cecseseseeeceseee $1,182,177,050 0 
Bobds at 5 per cont..........-.scccsescsees 680,652,7:0 00 
SITIES. osieediten s+. -$1,712,829,800 00 
SUE — — 6 


Debt Bearing Interest ia Lawful Money. 
Certificates of indebtedness at 4.per 


cent... Pree aoe reper en cel sccceseenes cere 9678,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cont —J 14,000,000 00 
Intefest. vb... bee ee | RTO: 

Det on which Interest has Ceased sinee Maturity. 
PRMD a: dchoes $19,559,140 26 
Interest ...... eee or | *«· 233,379 54 


; "Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old Gemmnd end Jegai-tender notes...., $873,123,492 50 


— of BEpbsthe.. i... open cdansocd 47 365,000 08 
Fractional CUrrencys...... capes .vesssees 3,209,565 Tl 
Colm CertiMeates.,.....cccccocssseccccoveces 22,408,300 00 
ET CIR ER un. camper capsiscong th go cccece $492,201,358 21 
Unclaimed interest................. 19,154 84 
Total Debt 
a ny pales _tab Niet $2,239,268,208 47 
EREGEIUT, oc coccsapcoccocscgqnpocccoccoosceage 
TREE, ccnsncosdboegn coccscoccasensesed $2,274,896,476 90 
Oash in the Treasury, 
— wm. . xv 23 
pe ee Sere ae 1,096,375 76 
Special deposit held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided 
47,865,000 00 
Eee iri sedidy sb Abredee $143,587,044 99 
Debt Less Cash tn the Treasury. 
May Ist, 1876... ...... eceesesew —E $2,131,309,431 91 
rae 2,133 634,778 64 
— — — 


Decrease of debt during past month.... aAanas @ 

Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1874..,, 11,778,808 25 

Bonds Issued to Pactfic Ratlway Oompantes, Interest 
y Payable in Lawful Money. 


Interest accrued and not yet paid,...... 1,292,470 24 
Interest paid by the United Btates..:.:, 96,204,108 34 
Interest repaid “by transportation of 

MAS, G00... .. THI. 65 8 occtecckeUsvicckce 6,945,643 64 
Balance of interest rt} by the United 

States... .parciebiiesdevercdesccedsessses. 0,818,058 8D 


The decrease of the debt during April is 
$2,825,986, 88, ain dg 11, 778,800.95 since Jane 
8) hpi ghar. “s ‘ 


——— — 


MONEY MARKET. 


TumpRis tobe a congress of cashiers— 
\ al®eashiers—Rel@ in Saratoga, on the 20th 
( July, and to continue io session three 
6 3 The call. forthis convention has 
be. sigued by thirty-seven cashiers, rep- 
re, *nting banking corporations in every 
part of the country; but what kind of 
huainess will come before the convention 
we have no means.of knowing. If it were 
a congress of financiers or of bank presi- 
dents, it might be presumed that some im- 
portamt,.questions of bank. management 
would be @igeussed; but ina three-days’ 
copgteas of bank eagbiersnot much cap be 
expected except that the members of the 
cmgress should become better acquainted 
with each other and have.a good time 
generally. The hotel-keepers in Saratoga 
will, of course, be unanimously in favor of 
tre congress, and to them its financial ad- 
venteges will be indisputable. 

‘be ease of the money market and the 
prospect of a continued -aceumulation 
of unemployed funds for some months to 
come have led to the supply of fresh bonds 
to the extent of about $10,000,000, which 
will absorb a considerable amount of the 
money that would otherwise be seeking re- 
investment in some of the old dividend. 
paying securities; but, in spite of these 
new securities, there must still be a large 
excess of money te! be invested and ‘the 
result can hardly fail to prove a further ad- 
vance of Pficés of desirable stocks and 
bonds, Some of the new bonds, like those 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
are sued to retire an equal amount falling 
due tirttre text three or four months; and, 
therefot®) thef donot, ip amy manager, add 
tothe securities in the market. In thecase 
of the new bonds of the Western Union they 
are a substitution of 6 per cent, gold bonds 
for.a.7 percent. currency bond and are of- 
ered at 97}, which isa low rate for them, 
when the aay = 8 of the ted is 
take Into cons 

The drift of the market — the week 





}-af@ Western Union, after having dropped 
Off. to 784, to. 795. . The meeting of the Lake 
Shore directors &t Cleveland was not at- 
tended ‘with anything special worthy of 
comment. There wad, some disappoint 
ment in the Street because the long-talked- 
of lease of the road to the New York Cen- 
tral did not take place; but, as it is under- 
stood that the lease will be effected sooner or 
later, unless there should be found to be 
somé insurmountable legal obstruction op 
account of the road’s running through so 


many states, a more 


pany, did not help 


ihereasé in specie 


ment securities. 
excitement, but the 


ing of the week | 
on Saturday at 1 


QUOTATIONS OF THE 


Fourth National 


fatmre valde of the propert 
felt.and thé stock became a 
the speculators again. 
tion to the general advance was Erie, which 
dropped off to 293 and was.very heavy. 

reports of Jay Gould being & purchaser.of 
the stock in connection with some 
directors who had been instrumental in bis 
remoyal from the presidency of the com- 


Monday the price of this stock had another 
set back to the extent of 2toS percent.  - 
"The Bank Statement of Saturday, though 
showing a loss in the surplus réserve, was 
still a more encouraging exhibit than has 
Yet been ninde this season. There was en 
increase in the item of. loans to the extent 
of $5,160,000, which only meant that the 
banks had been bnying city revenue bonds 
to that amount nearly, which are payable 
at the end of the year.. The circulation 
had been reduced $296,000, There was an 
increase in the deposits of $6,811,200, an 


greenbacks of $885, 

Money during ‘the week has been in 
abundant supply at 8 to 4 per cent. and at 
the close it was offered at2 to 8 per. cent. 
‘There has been s large sum offered at 8 per 
cent. per annum for 6 months on Govern- 


The golé market bas been without much 


tending upward, «Itepened atthe 
114} to 115 and sek ) 


SATURDAY, MAY 8TH, 1875. 


Americd. 4.8. ay.--- HD 1st 


sheet eoteres 98g 
Ee — 
German American, yu. OF 


American Exchange....... 118 — 
Central National.......... — 100 
Oham..... -cee bed 142 
Chemical a ve —— . 7 
City. ..ocs eeee nuer — 
Commerce, .......+0+- 1204 — 
Continental ...,....+ee+0.- 98 99 
Corn Exchange........... 180 — 
First National...... 200 — 

98) 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


confident feeling in the 
as generally 

y among 
A marked excep- 


of the’ 


‘the stock mach. On 


Of $588,200, and in 
300. 


price has been steadily. 


to 1153. 


OFTY SANK “STOOGES FOR 


Offered. Asked. 


rs 


+ 





amounts, to 
institations 
all business con 





was as \owaid lower’ figures generally, until 


Grocers’ .. Jciedd oo + swe e ccs - 110 
Hanover. ovis sige -<tnem--- 95 S97 
Importers’ and Traders’ ...201 — 
—— TE — 
Market.. a ee . 12] = 
Mechanics’...... ——— — 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoe’s — 95 
DRSTOREMIS. coe ccccg pic cece 104 109 
Merchants’ Exchange. .....108 106 
Metropolitan .......... ee 188 184 
Nassat. « «s oot — 10 
Blow WOKE. ...ccccccces 133 — 
N. Y. National Exchange 104 
— aneencsesenptsisencsae 150 — 
————— 140 — 
——— 96 — 
Recäe - 994g 100 
State of New York........112.. 15 
— — se + — 
— 
No. BRASSAU St, NEWYORK. 


v8 . Govetninait © Bonds of all 
and denominations bought and sold direct 


at current market race fea in ine of small 
oa oe peters 


All other yar ee stocks and 
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DWINISTRATORG GALE OF 
ENOS ALVORD. t+ MOROTE O 
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Sarena 33 at —* 


not ev form, on Commatesion only. 
in best hot d lowest rates. 


i i ae a a ADT? CHOICE 


_45. — 50 Wall: Streees) 


MERCHANTS, FARMERS; 
AND MECHANICS? 


SAVINGS BANK, 


* eres —* ——— 


Perfect Sey & Liberal Interest, 


TABLE of increase of “Investment Certificates,” 
secured on improved real estate, bearing Interest 
payable in quarterly installments at the rate of 7 3-10 
per cent. perannum. Showing the accumulation of 
sums invested for the benefit of Children or others: 








sbasistbevsd ⏑ öæ 
credited on savings account and invested in IN- 


qrBEBE MYERS, Manager. 


tendent of Savings 


TSndeuats ~-Bbeid timp bes Tread an Tread an. aria 


by a Chicago Savings Bank. ulsandbeecs antes 
them? Lowell, Mass. BR. E. H. 


ANSWER. td 

Last December we had occasion to be informed in 
regard to these Certificates and then published.a 
short actount of them. ‘They are especially desir- 
able as an investment for trust funds and merit the 
especial attention of lawyers, trustees, and employ- 
ers—in 


quiries about the same which have been received at 
this office within the past few weeks. “ 
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* TURNER & MARSH, 
102 Washington Street, Chicago. 


“ The Best Thing in the West.” 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR. 


LANOS, 
IN KANSAS. 
ú— — 
ty Ea gt 
on 11 * ber cont, Bis cent. Inter- 
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to purchasers of 
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sent free. py — JOHNSON 


Lana Commissioner 


4 VALUABLE SILVER MINE 
——— —— gee Woe, MOSM, Goorse 
Grasshoppers but for a Season. Kansas, Forward! 


Gc. F. PARMELEE & CO., 
Minancial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, Kan., 
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GR. FIELD & CO. 


“MORTGAGE “LOANS;: 


, We. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, i 
a CHICAGO, Tey on o> 
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M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO.,. 
BANKERS, 
652 William st., New York. 


Draw on U of 
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| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 
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Send a crierthrough tle town, 
Cry him all day, up and dows ! 
These the features in the case: 
He never put things in their place. 
He threw his hat upon the floor; 
He hung his jagket on the door; 
His books—but all his faults why tell ? 
The consequence we know too well. 
~ Let any one do just as he did, 
Then find the article that’s needed. 
Vexation followed him eack day, 
Because of this untidy way. 
The birdies twitted himi in song, 
And chirruped as he came along: 

* You're a queer, untidy blade! 
Eggs of ours are not misiaid. 
How would we fall in disgrace 
If our nest we should misplace ?”’ 
Flowers and leaves upon the tree 
Whispered: “Look, how orderly |! 
Method se®@ at every turn.” 
Spite of this, he would not learn. 
Thus from bad to worse he passed— 
He mislaid himeelf at last. 
Lost ! a funny little fellow, 
Cheeks of red and hair of yellow. 
No doubt he’s on some high shelf, 
Where he has forgot himself ! 

— —— — 


ROBBY'S LESSON. 
BY ELIZABETH. W. DENISON. 


Rozsy stood at the oper window, with a 
big piece of gingerbread in hishand. The 
sun shone brightly on his little brown bead, 
and outside on the map's tree a robin was 
singing his sweetest sor 2. 

But Robby wasn’t singing 2 even eating 
his gingerbread, and I don’t think he cared 
much about the sun, If hr could have deen 
the look on his rosy face, he would have 
ssid: ‘guess that boy sin t very happy.” 

Something really distu:bed him very 
much, What wasthe matter? Had anything 
dreadful happened? And what was he 
looking at, with such sound, wide-open 
eyes?” 

I guess you’)! laugh when I tell you that 
it was only his baby sister. There she 
was, ip her little carriege by the 
front gate, Her blue eyes were pecring 
out from under her white ‘#dn-bonnet and 
ber chubby band held tigbtly a great red 
clover that Robby himself had given her. 
Such a cunning. sister! And Winnie, the 
little nurse, was waiting with the tongue of 
the catriage in her hand, ready to move as 
soon a8 gave the word. 

But Mamms had to tuck the bright- 
striped Afghan round the baby’s feet, and 
| en she had to see if her bonnet-strings 
were not too tight. And then she was afraid 
the baby didn’t sit comfortably; so she 
took her out and arranged her pillows again, 
And then, of eourse, she had’ to kiss her 
two or three times ; and that made the baby 
drop ber.clover, and it was.a good while 
before apybody could find it. But, at last, 
Mamma couldn't ‘think of another single 
thing to do. “Bo she said: “ Well, Winnie, 
now you may. go; and be very careful.” _; 

‘* Yeu'm,” seid red-cheeked. Winnie, and 
away she went down the street. 

Then Mamma came into the house, and 
found Robby still at the window. He was 

trying to feed Jerry with his gingerbread. 
But Jerry, being a jointed wooden doll; 
could only pretend to est and the crumbs 
all fell to the floor. 

“‘ Jerry is a dreadful boy,” said Robby, 
‘He won't ever mind at all. I guess I'l 
throw bim right away.” 

‘Ob! no,” said Mamma; “that would hurt 
his feelings. Just stand him in the corner 
and he'll be good.” 

But why don’t you eat the gingerbread, 
Robby? You told Mamma you wanted 
some. Is anything the matter with my 
little boy? And what are those 
drops standing in his eyes, I should like to 
know?” 


J indo Aull sigoa. 6a a carpet bj bi} 
he said, | 


mother. 

‘“* Boys can take care of girls,” he 
holding ber chin with his littfe hand and 
looking into her’ eyes.” “I've been grow- 


ing large for a While and | now Tm 
five years old. I’m very large, fndeed. I 
can kick my ‘tobthall higher than Bertie, 
and he draws his sister.” 

I suppose that last argument must have 
convinced his niother, for she said: “ Well, 
Robby, you stall draw the baby to-mor- 
row morning, if it fs pleagant weather.” 

“Truly, Mamma?” says Robby, all bis | 
tears gone in a twinkling. “Goody! And 


my and my pussy. And I gness I'll eat 
my gingerbread now, cause you made it 
and you're the goodest mother there is. 
Where's my hat?” And in another minute 
he was raoning at the top of his speed 
down the garden, holding Jerry by one leg 
over his shoulder. 

The next morning, when Robby’s mother 
opened her eyes, the first thing she saw 
was a funny little figurein a night-gown, 
standing by the window. It was hardly 
light enough to see anything clearly, and 
she asked ; 

“Is that you, Robby?” 

“* Yea’m, it’s me, seeing if it’s going to be 
pleasant; and it’s going to. Hadn’t Sister 
better be tooken up, Mamma, so she'll be 
ready ?” 

“Ob, hush! - Robby, it is only four 
o’ctock. Creep into your crib again and 
don’t talk any more.” 

Robby prided bimself on his “ minding,” 
so he went back withouta word. He lay 
there for a long time, wide awake, with his 
black eyes looking hard at the strip of blue 
sky he could see from the window. His 
brain was full of curious thoughts, no 
doubt; for every now and then he smiled 
to bimself, and once really laughed aloud. 

Bat he was allowed to get up at last, and 
for once in his life was dressed before any- 
body else. It did seem as if breakfast 
never would be over. Robby thought 
Papa and Mamma talked a very long time. 
He didn’t mean to be rude, of course; “but, 
after he had waited “ more’n free hundred 
years,” as hesaid to himself, he ventured to 
remark: “Haven't we all eated most 
enough?” Then his father and mother 
looked at each éther and laughed, though 
Robby didn’t see what there was to laugh 
at. And as Papa went out at the front 
door he said: ‘* Take good care of Sister, 
alr.” 

But Robby didn’t hear him, for he had 
roshed into the nursery, to ‘hurry up” the 


a proud and happy little boy in the world 
when at last he marched down the street 
with Sister, leaving Winnie far behind. 
The. sun shone on bim, ‘and the baby 
| laughed-end crowed and tried to talk to 
| him, though all she could say was “O goo!” 

Jerry aud Tommy.and Julia sat in a row | 
by the baby’s feet and were very quiet and 
well-behaved. Julia was a small doll, with 
bright black eyes: She wore a pidk silk 
dress that was somewhat the worse for her 
having been left out in the rain over night. 
But Robby had tied a strip of red flan- 
nel round her neck, that was very becom- 
ing, indeed, and‘ sho held up her head with 
the best. 

Poor Tommy! The one thing he couldn’t 
do was to hald up his head,on account of a 
severe loss of sawdust. But he sat next to 
Jerry, who was as straight as a stick— 
being, in fact, made of a stick—and 80 his 
goer nye dong 

The pussy went a few steps, snd then, to 
Robby’s great disgust and in spite of all his 
pleading, ran home as fast as she could go. 

Well, they all went on, round the corner 
and down another street. Ali at  onée 
there wasmusic somewhere. Robby stopped | 
and letened. — — Gem 
a house near by. eve 





I'll take you, Jerry, and Julia and Tom- | 


baby. And I suppose there never wassuch | 


“Oh! what bittiful nine! L guess) Pi: 


fast that = |*Q goo! Ogool” 


: THE, FUREREND ENT. 


he was close 16 the gaté. There was quite 


1 | a crowd of Boys ‘and gifls standing about | 


the door and s man was playing a hand- 
‘There were two bigh steps up from 
sidewalk to the yard, so that Robby 
couldn’t take the carriage in; and it was 


‘| so far that’ he couldn't ‘see very well what 


was going on, only it was something de- 
lightful he knew. There was a monkey, 
dressed in red and yellow, and he kept 
holding out a little cap for money end danc- 
ing about among the children, He even 
» came a little way down the path toward 
Robby.” How fanny he was, with such 
| bright éyes, and such beautiful clothes, all 
trimmed with something that shone like 


Just then the children spied Robby, and 
called : “Oh! come here, Robby King. It’s 
the splendidest thing you eversaw! There’s 
a little live ship sailing so fast over the. 
waves.” 

**No, I can’t come,” says Robby. 
got my sister.” 

Pooh! Leave her there half a minute. 
There won’t anything hurt her.” 

" Why,” said Lilly Smith, coming near, 
‘ “ghe’s asleep. Course yOu can leave her. 
Théy always leave babies when they’re 
asleep.” 

Do they?” asked Robby, rather faintly. 

‘© Yes; come on!” said all the voices. 
And Robby went, though not without a 
lingering look at the dear little sister, lying 
there with such a pretty pink rose on the 
one cheek thgt he could see, 

He wasn’t going to stay, of course—no, 
not half a second. He would just run’and 
see what that ship was they were talking 
about; and there was that monkey coming 
down the path now to meet him and hold- 
ing out his yellow cap. 

Robby pulled his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, to séeIf he had any pennies. Out 
rolled two marbles; out fell a wad of 
string, and Julia’s best bonnet, and a piece 

“of gingerbread that looked as if a mouse 
had nibbled it; and there at the very bot- 
tom of his pocket was penny at last. He 
put ftinto the cap and followed the monkey 
closé up to the organ. By this time it was 
playing a lively march, and Robby had 
just enough of the soldier in him to be alto- 
gether carried away by such music, 

It made him think of long lines of sol- 
diers, and waving flags, and drums beating, 
and bright things flashing in the sun. 
The little ship im the front of the organ 
danced merrily over the waves, back and 
forth; back and forth. I am afraid it was 
a good many half seconds before Robby 
thought, so suddenly that it made his heart 
beat fast. ‘Oh! I must go back to Sister. 
I most-b’l eve she has waked up.” 
| He ran down to the-little carriage, and 
when he got there stood rubbing his eyes 
and wondering for a minute whether? he 
was asleep or awake himself. 

Tommy aod Julia aod Jerry sat close 


“ve 


— —— — bat the 


‘little sister was gone: * 
Robdy took up the pillows * ‘shook 
them, as if he ‘expected she was hidden 
under them. “Then he shook Tomitny, till 
his poor limp neck was worse than ever. 

‘Oh! dear me suz! I didn’t spect she'd 
runned away. I guess I'll go home.” 

Robby was very pale, indeed ; but he did 
not cry. And when all the children gath- 
ered round, full of wonder end sympathy, 
he only said: “I don’t want any of you. 
You'd better go right off somewhere.” 
Then, with ‘a woe-begone little face, he 
took hold of the carriage and drew it very 
slowly toward home. 

“Pye lost my sister, and I shall bave 
to be pat in jail. And then Papa and 
Mamma won’t have any children at all. 
And I don’t know what Jerry and Tommy 
and Julia will do sod my pussy.” He was 
‘thinking so fast that he held his head down 
‘a little, and didn’t notice that he was getting 
‘almost home. “And there ain’t any jail 
“here and they'll have to send me away off. 
‘And I don’t know bow to button my boots 
‘nor brush my hair, snd T shall want to see 
“my—mother.” 


I’ What was that? Robby held Si toot 





» | Bere he wee close’ to bis own b 


a. * — — 
— — 
“0 goo! O goo!” ‘paid the baby again, 







* 


when she saw 


and his 
all went into the toe pty " 


BP ber, Then Robby 


eould speak, but as soon as he could he said : 
“Where was shé, Maiiima? How did 
you know I lost he? 

“Ob! no, dear; she wasn’t lost, Uncle 
Roy came by and saw. you looking at the 
monkey, and he brought her home. Mamma 
wishes her ‘little boy hadn’t left hig sister, 
but she is very sorry, indeed, that he was so 
frightened about her; and-I know you'll 
mever, never leave her again, darling. 
Let's forget all about it now. Here, Win- 
nie, take baby, and Robby and I will go and 
get some strawberries for tea.” 

— —— — 


BAA-LAMB. 


BY JENNIE 5. ZIMMERMAN, 


— — 





“He had no wool on the top of his head, 
In de place whar de wool ought to grow.” 
He was the only living creature who 
could get Kitty on his knee. For he had 


your grandpa’s. Didn’t I tell you at the 
beginning of my story that he “had no 
wool”? Of course, then, he was not a 
‘truly lamb,” as Kitty often’said, ‘Cause 
truly lambs, you know, haven’t any knees,’ 
she would explain. 

. “ Why did she call him Baa-Lamb ?” 

Ah! I was just going to teil you. 

When Kitty was three years old—“ going 
on four,” she would have told you—she had 
a charming visit to the country. She al- 
ways called it her coutitry afterward. 
Farmer Chase’s big sleigh came to the 
door one morning in the early spring— 
before: the snow had “all turned to 
rivers,” Kitty told me—and she and Hattie 
Pinkie Prim (that’s her dolly) aod Mamma 
and Papa and Baby all got into the sleigh 
and drove off to her country; for her 
papa was a minister and they often went 
out visiting. 

Hattie Pinkie Prim enjoyed it very much, 
though I can’t stop to tell you about ber; but 
the fresh air did her a great deal of good. 
It ought to, for she got a great deal of it, 
asshe had on only a thin muslin dress, 
low in the neck and short in the sleeves, 
and that was torn. I suppose her nose 
would have been dreadfully cold (Kitty's 
was), only she hadn’t avy. And that’s the 
last thing I’m going to tell you about Hattie 
Pinkie Prim. 

When they got to Kitty's country she 
went out. No, she had a big cookie first, 
and then Jessie Chase took hér out to see 
the little baa-lambs, such “little bits o 
sheeps,” Kitty said; and one of them took 
his milk.out of a bottle. It was so funny, 
just like the baby. It liked it just as well, 
too, and ran up to Jessie the minute it saw 
the bottle and said “ Baa-aa-aa.” ‘That's 
why they call 'em baa-lambs,” Kitty told 
me. 

When they came into the house again, 
she founds nice old man, “ with a forehead 
ee of his head,” —— the 


aie —— dear,” said — “come and 
speak to Brother Lamb.” 

This was rather confusing, for she had 
just left the lambs in the barn. But she 
went, like the little lady she was, and gave 
him her hand, and said: “How de do —” 
and then she forgot, and added “ Baa- 
Lamb.” At that everybody laughed, and 
Kitty felt dreadfally—everybody except 
“Bae-Lamb” bimself. He just put bis 
hands under her arms, and said quietly, as 
if nothing had happened: “‘ What kind of 
springs have you got in your feet, Kitty? 
One; two, three, jamp!” And Kitty was 
landed in his lap before she knew it, for 
she never would sit in anybody’s lap. Of 
course, she would have scrambled down in 
an instant, only he popped a “ pepp-mint” 
into her mouth, and by the time that wes 
gone another, and so she forget to get 
down, till he got to telling her such a funny 
thing that she laughed all over. Mamma 
looked surprised; but Baa-Lamb shook his 
head slyly at her, so she did not say anything. 
When Kitty came home, she had s great 
deal to tell her Aunt Garnet about ber 
*countey and about the “ bas-lembs” *‘‘’at 

were little bits o sheeps end had bottles 








cried, too, and they. . 


It was a good while befora the ‘little boy , 


a knee—a regular trotting knee, just like | 
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just Ifke Baby's, and — 
pepp’mints,” 2* 

was faifly tarned. Tam afraid her —** 

did not understand ‘tt Very well, after ait, | 

but ‘Huttie Pinkie Prim did, for she 

Kitty hed a long confidential talk about it 

after they were tucked into bed that night, 


— — — 
SNIPKINS. 


Some of you have read that bright and 
tender story of “ Rub,” snd stories without 
number, of other dogs that were brave, 
clever, noble, enduring, and faithful,, even 
to the loss of life. 

But doubt if you ever heard of Soip- 
kins; though it would be no strange thing 
if you had, for Snipkins was a dog of con- 
sequence and took especial pains that all 
people should understand it, 

Without a single purely admirable trait, 
he had the faculty of commending all the 
attention he claimed, like many otber folks 
in the world, 

Suipkins was not brave, He was excel, 
lent at raising ao alarm, starting out all the 

* available dogs of the neighborhood; then 
be would bring up the rear, under their 
cover, with sharpest bark and bristling tail 
and flashing eyes. If the euemy was.con- 
quered, he advanced to claim the foremost 
honors; but if the enemy got the better of 
them, he did neither surrender nor beata 
regular retreat, He backed out of danger 
into some gafe. retreat, trembling with 
fright and barking wildly and defiantly: 
“I could, if I would! I could, if I would?’ 

Neither was he noble, Ina regular dog- 
fight he never saw fit totake part until it 
was determined which was the winning 
party. .He would then, with bark and bite, 
pitch in with the majority, if it was six big 
dogs ageinst one wee little one. Snipkins 
had great respect for success. 

Clever, wasbe? Yes,I should do him 
injustice to essert that he was not clever, 
in ao far as it was needful for his interest. 
He, poor dog, never knew how to help an- 
other out of a scrape; but he really bad a 
gevius for taking care of himself. It was 
rarely be got into an embarrassing position. 
True, now and then 9 mistake would hap- 
pen, For instance, in the pursuit of his 
sweetest pleasure, the worrying of a wood- 
chuck, he, being corpulent, bas been 
known to become fast wedged in the vesti- 
bule leading to the woodcbuck’s apart- 
ments. Here was a chance for his enemy’s 
revenge. Theenemy’s skin being exceed- 
ingly tough and Svipkins’s skin exceedingly 
tender, it is plain to see which became 
worsted before # compassionate hand 
caught hold of the only visible part of the 
defeated, called ‘‘ tail,” and drew bim forth. 

Asa rule, he had sufficient philosophy to 
make bim consider his ways and bé wise; 
but sometimes he has strayed into ways 
that. were devious and unsafe. Lured on 
by that Keen organ, nose, that informed 
him thatat the end of a board overbang- 
ing a hogshead lay an object most dear to 
hig palate, he insaovly followed that nose, 
without regarding specific gravity. So the 
other end of the board flew up, and be 
flew down into the lye that old Motber 
Croon was to make her soap of. That wae 
giving bim tbe lye ina wey that upset the 
specific gravity of several witmesses. 

So you perceive he somelimes made mis- 
takes where his foibles were concerned. 
But he waa, upon the whole, when. he ven- 
tured out of his conservatism and serene 
circumspection, a very clever dog, and to 
say aught to-the contrary would be uofair. 

And Snipkins had not the.charity that 
“ suffereth long and is kind,” as his perfect 
white teeth frequently testified. 

And he was faithful, except when it was 
to his interest to be unfaithful. 

So you will see be was neither Rab nor 
avy otber good dog that the ,beautiful 
stories tell of. 

Having told you what be was got, I will 
pow-tel] you what he was, 

He was one of the smoothest, sleekest, 
and shiniest of dogs.. Meant by Nature to 
be delicately and genteelly formed, he: be- 
came by reason of his appetite as round as 
a sausage, differing from a sausage in being 
bigger in the middie than at each end. 

He was always dressed as if ip the Antoi 





















best days apd spproached the stage called 





of bleck broadoloth that bad passed its. 





“and white 
* of dust 
he ever permit to rest on bis persooage, 
Somehow the dust seemed to learn the trick 
of his displeasure toward it end kept its 
distance, 


Were I to venture a criticism on his 
dress, I should suggest that bis coat was a 
trifle too tight, as it gave one a feeling that 
if there ‘had been buttons they might have 
popped off, or that on the least provocation 
a slit might have appeared in the seam of 
the back—if there had been a seam. 

His eyes were as round ag marbles and as 
brown as chestnuts, and he always bad an 
observant and critical way of looking out 
of them—that sort of meditative expreas- 
jon that goes along with e pipe in the 
mouth and hands ion the pockets—an ‘‘all- 
the-world’s-a-stage-and-I-am - the- audience” 
expression, Now and then the eyes were 
as bright as glass, and so interested, as if 
they said: ‘‘ I'd bet so and so against your 
so and so on that issue, if I were a betting 
character.” Upon the whole, Soipkina 
would be cajled a very handsome dog. 
They say beauty is only skin deep, and I 
am certain his skin,wus a very fine one. 

Now I bope I haven’: conveyed the im- 
pression that Snipkins was a snobbish, con- 
servative, decayed-gentility dog. I wouldo’t 
do such a thing if L disliked him. I wouldn’t 
bo so il] natured as to do it. Spsipkins was 
a good sort of fellow and s handsome dog, 
and he went in the best society. 

It would take me days and days to tell 
you Snipkins’s history—its remarkable 
events, its ing and outs, and curious inci- 
dents, and whims and foibles. To do so, I 
sbould have to go away back and tell you 
how he was born at sea, on shipboard; how 
when they came on shore be was taken by 
a gentleman into his family and waa 
favored and petted, and grew up into a self- 
asserting youth, and traveled and saw life, 
and finally settled down into the maturity 
I have attempted to describe. 

All of this is well worth the hearing; but, 
of course, I couldn’t sit days and days end 
days and te)l you all this narrative, because 
Iam not a talker, if for no other reason. 
And I tell the little I do with great diffi- 
dence, for fear I shall say the things L ought 
not and leave unsaid the things I should 
say, and so give you an unfair impression 
of bim. 

One thing be was very particular about— 
never to wet or soil bis feet; and, for one 
who took his regular constitutional trots, it 
was peculiar bow nice a condition they 
were always in. He would go out and 
view the landscape o’er; look up the 
river and down the river, and then up at 
the clouds, te judge the weather and take a 
breath of air; and then burry back to the 
house, ip order to be op hand in case. any- 
thing should happen. Nothing ever. hap- 
peved that he didn’s know. Not that he 
wag at.all curious and given to gossiping. 
Be only hadap inquiring mind. Hence, 
nothing happened, from the ring as the 
fropt-door bell down. to the putting. of s 
potato ip the kiteben oven,that Soipkins 
was not on. the epotand saw end knew it 
all. A dog of theories he was, and. that 
was why he was so interested; and, being 
a person without occupation, he had leisure 
to so employ bis time. 

He was.a methodical dog, and so very 
regular about his. sleeping, eating, and 
drinking, having stated times for each, and 
the intermediate spaces of time diversified 
by the same particulars; and the nemark- 
able facalty of at the same. time being 
always on hand at a tragedy, a comedy, or 
at the tranquil flow of every-day events. 
To be sure, even people of leisure have a 
busy life. 

Snipkins was very” much reapected, in- 
deed. The horses allowed him to prom- 
enade about their feet; the cows indulg- 
ently continued to chew their cud in his 
presence; . the chickens made way for him 
at their dish; the dogs allowed him, albeit 


turkeys paid him deference; as for the 
cats, they were at peace with him, Sary 
was more than at peace. She would stand 
aside, with her fous little: kittens, and 
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mid she thought that 
of those who love is m 
ment.” 

True it is thet those who ‘Toye see fur- 
ther than you sod I, when we do not love. 
So I cannot tell you why Snipkins was 
loved; but I know there wete persons who 
thought him éverything that is good and 
beautiful. 

By and by he began to grow old. Gray 
hairs appeared sbout bis face and he walked 
* slowly. He gradually failed to smell | 


so keenly. Dust sometimes. now vettled | 
‘upon his glossy coat. — 
After a few yeara a lump grew in bis 
throat, like the goitre that the wiss people 
have, and he grew to having a1 asthmatic 
cough, All this came gradually about in 


the course of years. 

One day he was distressed and uneasy, | 
and he thought he would go away down 
the grassy lane and get the sunlight and see 
if the cows were in the right spasture, for 
he was still of am inguiring mind, So be 
trotted away down the Jane, until nothing 
was to be seen of him but small black 
speck in the. distance. He was gone so 
long that the kitchen chimney took fire 
and he never knew it. By and by 
he came limping slowly. back. He, had 
hurt himself, and upon examination it was 
found one eye had. been, put out. It | 
was never known how it happened. Now 
the good people who loved him. and 
thought him beautiful and good did every 
kindoess to him, and they did not fail to 
say the petting words he had always. re- 
ceived and had always loved to hear, and 
which, if givento another, had made him 
in times past go fierce and jealous. 

But none wereso kind ag Sary, the cat. 
It came about in this way. .Sary had Jost 
her four little ones, and. was quite. serious 
and sad and had nothing to do only to look 
around and purr and now and then catch: a 
mouse. She had lost her.occupation and 
knew not what to do. 

One day she happened to look in the di. 
rection of ‘Snipkins, and saw that. he, too, 
was sad and serious. With all of his blind- 
ness and his aches and his ailments, be had 
got bis feet damp and soiled, and so taken 
cold; and the ashes from the stove had 
sprinkled his coat, and he was too sick aad 
weary to clean himself up, 

Sary chanced to see him dooking, sorry 
and sad like herself, and was moved with 
compassion, She edged very quietly up |, 
to him and licked bis face all over, then 
his ears, and then his coat. Still he slept 
on; or one would have thought so, only 
that he stretched up first one side and then 
the other side of his face, so she should 
leave no spot unwashed, She thought he 
was very kind to keep so quiet and let so 
bumble a person as she care for bim. 


wept really to sleap.. Every day he pre- 
tended to sleep, and every day Sexy cancd 


and he, so feeble, sick, and jsuffering, 
lived om and om and om. He grew 
more and more feeble and more and more 
and more and more.serious and sad. After 
a while a white film grew over the. other 
eye, and hecould no longer hear, nor emell, 
nor see to walk about. He could only be 
fed and grope his way about and cough 
and turn a pitiful, sightleas face up to those | 
who loved him, as much.as to say: ‘' Love 
me, help me.” His once beautiful coat, 
bung limp about his wasted form ; thelight 
had gone out of hia once observant eyes; 
everything seemed to. have» gone iaway: 
‘There was not much to go, we thonghbt,. 


much clings about even a fraitless life that 
Divine Pity comes to attend it at ite:close,: 
and the chose game ip winter... The North 





the Diyine Pity 
popeaala meth ale eet her breakiast for —————— ads 


He was so contented and. soothed. be |. 


for apd caressed bim, until.the @ay.of ber | 
death ; for she, the svell cat, died suddenly, - 


save the beauty that is so fleeting. But.eo |’ 


Wind looked in at the window and.wailed: | 
“ Age is dark and unlovely; age is darkand | 
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— — gone down; 
But one bed wilder * A 


DOT i a Cy Meee ae 


There were some who Naga rere 
With a most loving truth, 


_ For its brave hopes and memories ever greem; 


And oné upon the 
Turned an eye that’ would not rest); >” 
For far-off hits, whereon ite joy bad been: | 


Some tale ace 
. Some of proud honors * ——— 
. Some spake of friends inet were thelr trust no 


And one of a gree 

nd oneof a n grave 

pnd one SOAR 

That made bim sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their were done ‘ 
ong thems ope, 
from all sorrow free: 


yet, 
For a believing heart hath gone from me.” 


“ Alas |” these pilgrims 
‘“*For the living andthe dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for * e's bur orga 
For the wrecks of land 66a; 
But, however it ttf 


resultg of the same influences and.-meces- 
sities upon all men in Al ages, 
The superstition I ‘have sel 


babit of saying ‘* God ‘bless vod — 
con ro is so’ absurd — nO 

ted it to all men at all times. and te 
countries mor can 1 be tines and ii 
such et were possible) that alt natiotis, 
in aves & yon ene Bey conten avd America, 





can have bo another a cus- 
tom — tly. soit . 
mew: — the : 
sbould — that aul 
carries us back. bev: 

and gives us a 

and the social ay at 
can be considered —⸗ 


even the most jog ty 

meres 2 Boe bist —F ag aoe * 
carries back this —— ‘to 

Olympus and to the the 


Py oa tion, 
i ein the wey ay 
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‘one’ c 

tbe custom Jupite 

indulged *in as @ guard > ag ‘the 
zn A of a —5* — tells ua tbat, 
—— sneeze af 

Pliny” Ree feces ed among. his 


in aeneeze to the right a presage of vic- 
tory 3 —— a ee was 
regarded. as unlucky. 

gives & quaint version te 


 & Greel 
on 8 who had such a ‘Yon that 
he could not hear’ bimself | This 
translation was evidently not written by 
Milton: +1 sevy sid ai eaibasie « 
———— 













Thine, stranger, is life’s last and.bea loss.”* 
—FRaxcis BROWNE, i “‘Zondon A * 
RR · — J 
SNEEZING. t 
EveryTuine bearing on thé ‘of 
the unity of of our race is:of pecus . 


ions thee Sir ; 
“Vulgar Errors,” —— 
from nage gg is wage —2 to the.un 
mon : , 
Mp ‘superstition ¢ Bn He 
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b to , when, to 
— when, ble surprie 
——— extemporiaed several merge, whee 


Wate Soha ly age v0. 
reused to at ene pre —— — Joke fat. Be 
* son i. 4) 
oa fe Bie fallow therefore paid, 
dent for ‘ammement }and lost the 
tended present from His 


Holiness. Not 
very long ago an Eatlidiiwoman, traveling 
in Italy, who, had heard.a married lady 

friend who sneezed saluted by those pres- 
Ttalian or the 


—e—— mae | 


oi ler ny 68 

—— this superstition wat it 
may * questioned if there is any country 
in the world where traces of it cannot be 
found. Speke .Grant.,among some of 
the savages of torial Africa, could dis- 
cover mo traces of religious ideas, 
except fa the custom of attering an Arabic 


nor p person eneeged., 
ates 4 se of 44 =) i 
thé dee 0 — notic 


—— a sachem sneezed the savages 
ar nod prayed ‘to 
the Sun to. poste te Uy game supersti- 
tion extends also throuchont the Polvnesian 
and Melasesiaw Telanda.’ In New’ Zealand 
the priest is guided by a sneeze in giving a 
name to an Infant. e repeats name after 
nathée —* the child arte and the name 
t ng-pronounced Is selected ag that. 

—E hoe appointed for the young 
— Bar. 

—— a —— 


HOW THE 8UN rts PLACED IN 
THE -HEAVERS.- -. 


‘Tus felowing is ts from Vol. III of Ban- 
croft’s ‘‘ Native Races”, being the Aztec’s 
idea of the origin of the sun: 


= Now there had ‘heen no sun In existence 
for many years; £0 the gods, being assem- 
bled.in a pire called Teotibuacan, six 
leagues from Mexico, and gathered at the 
time rovrd a great. fire, told their devotees 
th t he of them who should first cast him- 
self into that fire shonld have the honor of 
being trensforedsinte gispay So one of 
them, called Nanahustzin—either, as most 
sy, out of pore. bravery, or, as Sabazun 
relates, 2 bur- 
Aen to hit 
flung 355 into the fire. Then a ome 


began to 
—— ——— 
e hefs as to wh of heaven 


— first apresrin. And saome said Here 
and some said There; but when the San 
roce they were all proved wrong, for not 
one of them bad fixed apon the erst. And 
in that same honr, though they knew it not. 
the decree went forth that they should al) 
die tw sacrifice, 

·The Sun had risen, Indeed. and with a 
glory of the cruel fire about him that not 
even the eves of the gods could endure; but 
he moved not,’ There he lav op the horizon ; ; 
and when the deities sent Tlotlt, their mes- 
senger, tovhim, with —— he should 


pk genemy. By vicki 
lbwertng —* —— Stim —2— first 
arrow shet at him; but the second and third 
had artain=d his body in quick succession, 
when, filled ‘with fury, he seized the last 
and launched it back upon’ his ‘assaflant. 

And the brave Cirtt laid ‘shaft to 

névermore, for the arrow of the Bun pi 
his forehead, 
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As it-has been reported, savs The Church- 
man, that Miss Thompson, tbe | 
famous painter of Cay in England, bad | 
a field trodden down by horses that she 

ht draw the Wruised grass, some one 
has revived an old anecdote about Meigson- 
ier, somewhat similar, but evidently con- 
taining more fiction than fact.” The story 
rends thus: “*To paint Quirrassiers)’ ssid’ 
Meissonier, ‘I must needs see them.” He 


id not. — 
the artiat had 
sketched an outline of the group the gal- 
lant fellows were out of sight. ‘* You must 
follow them by train,’ said a friend.» No 
—— siid than Gone, An engtieer ‘was ' 
fae rails were’ laid down, rolling. 
archased, — mb ats shes Meis- 
the charge} 
by main. Bu Tit desodteenee and histori 
accuracy required. that, the ago 
should dash over snowy ground. Th 
sands of bushels of flour were then 
down in the park, and the 
ed, becume enveloped in —* 
was complete, the 
studies admirable, and the finished picture 
sold for millions.” 
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COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


a bined win the volabrated Porous Planer Porous Plaster. 
Boon ae —— eek me 
— and Ner. 
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ed at our expense and 


$10 per day. Send for Cireulars. 


5 CLLEGE TM 


Best and cheapest. In use 20 
years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 
to sell and please. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be returmm 


ated tres tail utter chrwoctd 

use, to give ENTIRE SATISV 

BACTION. Will do washing tor eight persons in 
ong hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 


8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N. X. 
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Hz who ipvesteall his eapital tn build. 
4] ings, of brick and iron end stone,sests 
secure until they are swept away by fire or 
flood. Then he regrets that. be did not 
spend something for iesurance. He who 
invests all his capital in ships end the pre- 
ducts of distant: lands resis secure until 
his ships have gone to the bottom of the 
sea. Then be regrets that something ‘was 
not spent for insurance. He who devotes 
hia life to a business in which he bas 
placed all his capital may feel secure and 
may predict with certainty the results of 
his schemes if he lives to carry thém out. 
But does he see the confusion, the 
lées, the ruin which may come upon 
his family if be suddenly dies and his 
business is left to tnexperiented hands ? 
Although he may replace his houses 
and his ships, he cannot here profit 
by experience. It will be too late even 
to regret that something was not spent 
for life insurance, which would have pro- 
tected those dependent ppon him. Now- 
let men in such circumstances act promptly 
in this matter. The feeling of confidence 
and satisfaction which will result will bea 
reward in itself. To secure in some strong 
company an endowment policy, or to take 
one of the Tomtine policies issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which is 
cheapér end offers: advantages not secured 
with an ordinary endowment, is to provide 
against loss to your family and to obtain a 
secure investment which, will bring a profit 





to yourself if you live. 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


A YOUNG man;«gen<of @ Mr. Knowles, 
of Princeton, seddenly-disappeared two 
years ago. His father advertised. A Phila- 
delphjan, reperted tho capsizing of a boat 
in C ke ‘Bay and the drowning of 
young Knowles, who was buried at Balti- 
more, Old Knowles wént on, had his body 
exhumed, and recognized it at opce as bis 
lost hoy. then camé an application to a 
life insurance company to pay a policy of 
$2,000; but.the companies are. not. paying 
such peculiar losses in a hurry. Time 
passed, and the bereaved father heard noth- 
iog of the boy or bis $2,000, until last 
week, when the wanderer returned, and 
said he had never been at Chesapeake Bay 
or Baltimore, but had spent his time “ out 
West.” All of which may be a true story, 
and it may more likely be a shrewd attempt 
at fraud on an insurance company: 


—The suit against the city of Boston 
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for compensation for the blowing up of the 
building occupied by Armstrong & Co., in 
the fire of November, 1872, was brought 
on the ground that the building was blown 
up by persons not duly authorized accord- 
ing to law, and, therefore, by rioters, for 
whose misconduct the city is responsible. 
Judge Lowell finds that General Burt was 
authorized by the mayor and chief engineer 
to blow up any building Be thought neces- 
gary, whereas the law requires the order of 
tbree fire-wards for every explosion. Never. 
theless, he hejds that General Burt and bis 
coaijutors, acting under what they be- 
lieved to be sufficient: authority and -with- 
out disorderly intent, were not rioters, 
though civilly they were trespassers. 


—In thé report made to the recent meet- 
ing of tie National Board of Fire Under- 
writers on building laws Oshkosh is 
classed among those cities from which the 
committee wert. uuablo io protGre any in- 
formation. The committee-on fire de- 
partments and water supply place it in 
; the Gre departmente being 
wholly or in part volanteer and the men 
and horses employed in other service than 


4 that of the depariment. Vs eities of this 


class have steam fire-engines with full sup- 
ply, .of hose, ,and. a .gravjtation water 
service through mains of from 8 to 16 
inches diameter and supply-pipes of from 
2 to B-inches, giving a pressure of pot less 
than 45 pounds. Alarms are given by bells 
| used exclusively for that purpose. 


—A bill has been presented by Mr. Jack © 
gort“in the Albany senate to regulate the 
investinents of insuranga companies. it 








TTHE INDBPEN DENT. 
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this state has vested any ofsits funds io 
the stock of —J incorporated companies | * 
under the laws of thestate‘and the super- ae! - 








intendent of the insurance department of eee : 
the state shall have reason to believe that * 
eects rae eu] MUTUAL: vccouet COMPANY, E 0 T I T, BLE 
such company report the amount of such No. 35 Wait Street, N.Y. ne! 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 























































stock so held and the market value thereof; 
anédif the market value be below par he 





OF THE UNITED sT4 sTATES oF AMERIOA. 


may direct the sale, under such regulations NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. | tor the Year ending Dec. 31, 1674. 
as he may establish, of such stock by such | THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A¥- CHARTERED BY 51 SPECIAL ACT oF 
insurance company. fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is ogy ’ CONGRESS. 
published in conformity with the provisions of its | Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1976.......,.00:- ..@RO6ss0t 16 

—The recent injunction brought against | 9. se: * INCOME. BRANCH OFFICE i 
the Merchants’ Life of this city to restrain Outstanding premtiins Décember Bist, 1878 926,910 98 | Premiums..........,,......- $8,227,299 40 
the officers from reinsuring the risks of the | Pysmiums received, from January Iat to. 95 og | Meerestand renta..........,, 142437 -  9,600,78T 16, 157 to 163 La Salle St., 
company la the “Atinatic Miitusl lite of eal Premitag. sceccrsersssnnyn MAMIE | TOM sssscceecetescssneneleelie $51,265,514 00 CHICAGO, ILL., 
Albany has been Gissolyed. The Atlantic earned tee soos Se nye Wheto the busiaiess of the Company is transacted. 
was organized in 1866, and it shows assets, | Cash Capital... oos«ee. 1,000,000 0@ - 


as we learn, of over a million dollars. 


—Balances are reported by assignees of 
bankrupt Chicago insurance companies. a9 


Total Assets, Jan. ‘Ist, 1875. ++» 3,580,225 31 














follows, for May 1st: Chicago, $43,306.35; —X 1.423.198 20 
Equitable, $25,674.65; Commercial, $45, JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
588.42, pe mee setae 6,150,130 88 L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
In ‘the entire experience of British in- | Gama banks and with bankers ,eahiar asus EMERSON W. PRET, Actuaty’ 
sada amine — — aan Purchase, a discount —— 
surance offices only one cente — oranaerrecen creer naa value, of commissions accruing / 
a policy has been found, and he died in Fepuree of solieet — i ee hereafter........... ————— 454,980 80 . 
1870, at the age of 1038, and scrip of other companion,,. 88,242 00 Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 CH. ARTER 0 AK 
$907,562 62 rai Cha wae , 
INSURANCE. — Zz oo * 
A Gem!-annual Dividend 6f FIVE (§) PER CNT, | BOD4S dnd mortenges..$16,42,511 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY | vtrerectomestocrnaiters or thet taal roprer | Youu ana Boston snd LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


sentatives, on and after MORDSY, Jan. — purchased under fore- 








Fire Insurance Compa any. — * —X OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
CASH ASSETS......, ...-.:: $7 TRUSTEES. United States stocks 
ani etre ie iG SAE NOR wie * 
ROBERT L. TAYLO JOHN ». WOO by the laws of the ’ 
eg: Ft > Weta 3 a ian W. HENNIN State of New York... 3,463,300 08 | Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
4 ES D. FISH. ® State stocks et eeteeeroeee $2,341 2 a 4 é 2 2 Surplus . e e s o e 1,292,543 41 y. 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD Loans secured by a 9 at Sol 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T United States and Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
BRYCE GRAY Henn R. State and Municipal, /.. s insurance under the plan of 
Wilke map mie i —— a 106,070 00 y : 
. SHAE I on hand’in banks f 4 
— See: Deposit . Insurance 
LIF B ries @p interest.,...... 533,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. ——— a special feature in this company. Send for ciroulars 
ARCH'’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres, | Test and rents due ——— and pamphlets issued by this company. 
ALANSON w. HEGEMAN, and scecrned,.......... 184,761 71 —A 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary Premiums due and in 


INSURANCE COMPANY eR ++ 144,677 99 JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


ene ee pereameney ‘769,788 T1 : 8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and 
oF NEW YORK, CONTINENTAL 5 = Rgmgue | HALSEY STEVENS, See'y, ¢ 





WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Seo’y. 


Nos. 156 and (58 Broadway. gh ere raRT: | 1. W. MERCH, Actuary. 


New Business in 1874, BERTHS easaring E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N.Y. ~ 


| — co., — te OFFICE OF THE 





Will tsoue policies on sound Itves on all approved — em RHE 
plane. | Total Liabilities, tuchuding Ca) * 
Accumulated jan. Ist, 1875......... 3834 100 and 102 Broadway, NT ital Stock —— ~~ * ' 
Reserve to meet all abilities. .-ecccrcccc (000 — —— Ses insurance of existing policies.....£22,319,170 10 ATLANTIC 
Surplus over Liability.......... — $1,987,677 17 Pes Total Surplus ever Legal Ree 
Capital 1" — $1,000, serv 3, 
The Manhatian invites comparison with other first- Or vovevnrgrerrepseenenseseesceeee 3,602,587 2S 
class Companies as to the following particulars: Assets, Jan. ist,’75, From the enaivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The large excess of Assets over its Liabilities. Liabilities: - °- *- 217,405 54 Society has declared 4 reversionary dividend, availa- . . 
The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. f ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
Care in the sélection of Risks, shown in the small Brooklyn Department: _ | pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to New Yor«, January Sth, 1875, 
roentage of Death Claims. CORNER.COU: AND » | surplus. .. / Trustees, in conformity Charter Com 
— — BT MONTAGTE STRERTS, The cash value of such reversion may be used in ™ - the soe —— 8 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and ‘ PaO REO _* © | settlement of premium if the policyholder s0 elect. Pann, outs the follwing Miabenent af te affatre 
Dividends. 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, & D. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been the 3ist December, 1874: a gi 
The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- Like made on the American experience =" the 


mamma tee York. |. 
































f : = 
na eee ae ace the claims paid. % DIREC LORS: : WES } 
No portion of the busi of this Company has been CEO. T. HOPE, President. * — Actuaries 4 
———— — Vice-Prest, | we. the undersigned, have personally ex- 
HEWRY 810 Ct Wem PLR. amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
J. L HALSEY. _. &, N. STEBBINS. 
BF eeies” } Assistant Secretaries. 
THE od 88 
Bpediht Chimmusteg ot she Boe at 1 —3 ap- meres or 
and accounts at the close of the year. of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
» « | legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, — if 
* * HYDE, JOHNA, —— —— and paid to the bolders srl os eac 
INSURANCE 60 GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the — 
2 _| WILLIAMG, LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
: CONTINENTAL HENRY A.HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, the 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, * 
—— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY JAMES LOW, WH. BLDG, | to 
OF RE, bd — 2 the 
NOS. 22,94 & ss 28 ; 26 36 NASSAU OT, | Sine’ —— 
HENRY &, TERBELL, JAMESM.BEEBE, ” 
parte Bers STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS | 
1 44 & i 46 BROADWAY, Policies Issued, | THOMASS. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
68 THOMAS A. CUMMINS, poborts GUY LRA per 
7500. ROBERT BLISS, YRUS W. a. 
NEW YORK - WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, the 
: ASS ETS, | DANIEL D. LOzD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, this 
$6,600,000. JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG pe 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 























ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS ee s 
OF DOLLARS. Vice-President, : 






RICHARD A. McCURDY, M. B, WYNKOOP, 


Vice-President, 
J. M. @rvart, Secretary. 
W. B.C. Bantive?, Actuiry, 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





i cain THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. mn 246 ‘and 348 BROADWAY. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, ‘over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than — Policies issued. 


ECONOMY. IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF BISKS,AND LIBERALITY INTHE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


BMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


— ie . —— 
— tee 4 


neste ITS : 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be ‘sur- 
passeu by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, — the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
' feature, originated by this"Compaty, i °1880,~ 


@GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 









OF THE — — PAYMENT OF A — Peers | 
is gee Re PREMIOMS. — 


CASH DIVIDEND ‘available finbediately in settlement of the SECOND ond 
each subsequent al Premium. “This latter consideration is an important one. 


Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 


to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
/ ¥ - = . 


<= 
ee 


The PRESENT of ‘this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate che olaitis: of 
this Company to your confidence and support, ntormation. 20-0: lnonranee or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upan application to the Home Office. , 


—— 


eres eee eres 


— hin ener 
° *. IAA I. £ 
2 ORL mde ot em ae ee 


| JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


E — 29 - 


"UNIVERSAL * 


“LIFE: IN: SURAN CH COMPANY, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 














——⏑ — 
———— Teaeary Wh, IU, . oso. ercrccsccocrcacongncocqaceccececes capecter $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. } 
From other Com ies—Reseryed on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
Premium agents eeeeeeeeee POSS CO SH eee eee eee eeeeeeeweee La 8 4* 
* — oe EEE ERS ea gs —⏑— 
* al ther Soares, rai‘ ond, Kol 38 REE I. BSi.d 6,640 18 $5,105,489 72 
¥ $6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, (874. 
For hited Tp te odie polpiatin: ¢ B'S) 877,919 57 
“ Endowments Matured. ertsrree tery, rere Been bn PS 47,577 8&6 
Annuities 13.8 695081 088 28. UE Ros oe cB OM Te 695 12 
$* , Sarpamdered, Bololew 842,704 83 
8 —âi ⸗ — —ñ —⸗— —— 7,158 82 
he Nha ok dance Tesenanchaceh< cobatommcnials 8 * 

“ 988186 15 $1,680,967 21 
Ran SNE GIO Da, TUE «4-8 00,00 onan enon enemadnacagnasnaraamananmaran $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

ponte OA Morignges siisiid. cists cede ai occedees cescTie dar needs $2,128,461 72 
United ns, State, and City Bonds..........................,. 497,512 50 : 

* oe t lenee cn eae Se Ghgte, Odd cous ccsdaccécsce ) 127 
Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 

—— * XX—⏑⏑—⏑⏑⏑——— — 861,488 26 

Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— _ $4,886,769 76 
Add to the above: 

Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms................... 119,914 85 
Premiums Uneollected gnd in Course of Collection...........2.++0s 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. (st, (875, . . $4,653,851 1 

LIABILITIES. 

$Uupelé Deaths’ Olle 355.68 EST ahi ied $105,895 93 

Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard).........cssiseseceess 8,840,194 00 $38,946,089 93 





Surpls;-.0 5 se eee ea. $707, TGF 18 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. . 


WILLIAM W. APEER, PRESIDENT, HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. & COE, President American Exchange 
JAMES M. M. HALSTED, Prest, American Fire 


Bank. 
weeny ay, Dey @ . * — Preet. Continental Firé In- 
Lord, Lord, Counselors- 

at-Law. SAMUEL W. —— 122 East 44th at. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
HENRY yt — BURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., "12 West 20th at. 
: sioners of Emi gration. MARTIN BATES, M artin Betes, Jr.; & Co. 
WILLIAM 6. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile J.C. GOODRIDG A 150 Broadway. 


Trust Com en, ay IAN aan SINDEREN, 54 Wall et. 
= p ne MAN, late President Harlem BEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Lew. 





Rompeny. —— * AT ANCA ASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
Eee, PAGE Seeker ae 
Ww. T, M.D., Meproan HENRY 3. FURBER, Vicz-Presrpsnt. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Sronzrary. 
OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actua HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. ?. GRIFSIN, General Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


— Jon 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
Forty-THIRD SEMI-ANN CAL Se — Jan. 1875. 


Ese —S and Dividends Ga i * a *5 22 


Tetal Assets - - - , $5,627,445 23 











SUMMARY oF ASSETS, 
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once * — — 
— — it iter peo {4 i 
due and uncollected oi Policies j 
' —D vüü $5,627,445 33 
— —— — — 2258-534 $8 
* v——— — 42 
— Secretary. CHAS. J- MARTIN, President. 
ely a @ * Bec’, Av Fs WILMARTH, Vice-President, 
C. K. FRANCIS, i D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 





STEEL ENGRAVING 


— Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 
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ees 70. 


— Cc. BO > Publisher, 
i “ 251, oN. X- City. 








FLORAL ADOREMENTS YOR BACK 
. ¥ARDS AND WINDOWS. : 
WF linn. & 0. d0lkwadn. a8 ' 


Wa frequently see the areas and windows of 
the rich beantifully -with flowers and 
vines, which have been purchased at costly 
prices and, therefore, are not attainable by 
those whope incomes are small, Yet there are 
ford) stornments’ for confined localities in the 
city which are inexpensive, as well as beaut 
ful, and can be procured by plonting the seeds 
of annaal flowers and vines early fn the season. 
Aod our Continental cousjns are fully dwate 
of this fact, and in the narrow streets, courts, 
and alleys of their towns and cities one sees 
the windows filled with beautiful flowers and 
also: the belconies; and even the roofs ere 
sometimes festooned and overhung with creep- 
Ing plants and flowering vines, which, make 
their bomes not only exceedingly pleasant to 
themselves, but very attractive to the passer- 
by. And if those who eannot afford to pur- 
chase expensive plants of the florists would 
but obtain a few papers of seeds—such as 
Asters, Baisams, Candytuft, Sweet Peas, 
Morutng Glories, Canary-bird Flower, Petanias, 
Tropeolumés, 6te.—they could make for them- 
selves a living bower of verdure and bloom ; 
and a few simple appliances ata window will 
shelter it from the sun with a ‘shede of living 
green which will render it exceedingly pretty. 
To do this youcan make a frame-work of a 
few strips of lath nafled together, and suspend 
it by means of rings or staples attached to its 
two upper corners, which can then be hung 
upon hooks driven into the wall during the 
summer and removed before winter sets in. 
Its projection should be from eighteen inches 
to two feet. Twoor more brackets can then 
be fastened on citherside of the window-aill 
at the bottom, to hold the'flower-pots or boxes 
containing the vines, and between these and 
the frame-work naile can be driven into the 
wall, so that strings may be tied upon them to 
form a “kind of trellis work, interlaced in 
équares. The: Bracketf, strings (or copper 
wire, which is mach more durable), and frame- 
work can then be painted green, snd the vines 
will climb rapidly and soon cover the whole 
structure with their glorious beauty. The 
frame-work should be built in a conical form 
and attached to ahook by means ofa ring, at 
least three feet above thé level of the lower 
part of it, 

Where such adornments would not interfere 
with the uses to which back yards are usually 
applied the places can be embellished by vines 
arranged in various weys. 


The fences surrounding the areas cap also 
be entirely concealed by Running Roses, Cle- 
matis Aristolochias, and many varieties of 
climbers ; while a small temporery arbor .can 
be erected at the bottom of the yard, which 
would not only present.an attractive appcar- 
ance from the parlor and. chamber .windows, 
but also afford an agreeable retreat in the 
summer's twilight. And the construction of 
it ts simple—so simple, indeed, that any in- 
genious boy can make it. A plece of dator 
thin wood should be pleced adross the ard 
from wall to wall, and from the center of this 
alargé wooden hodp cin be suspended. by 
strings. From the hoop the strings radiate 
downward and outward into the shepe of a 
circular tent until they reach the ground and 
are there tightly fastened with pegs. At each 
string a climbing vine can be planted or pots 
of rare vines cau be sunk into the ground, and 
the creepers carefully twined about the strings 
until they have éntifely “covéred"them and 
present the appearance of a living tent, The 
Scarlet Bean isa sapid runner, and it also 
wonld make a beautifal arbor or tent when 
covered with its large glossy leaves and spikes 
of Orange-Scarlet flowers, And by clipping off 
all the decayed flowers and not allowing them 
to turn into seed-pods, a constant supply of 
flowers could be produced. A email yard can 
also be roofed in during the semmer by strings 
drawn across the top and overrun with vines. 
And covered walks and arbors can bée made in 
the same manner; the materials costing but 
little, so the chief expense would be inyour 
own labor. 

EDGINGS FOR GARDEN BEDS. 


Some kind of permanent edgings are needful 
for all beds or borders not laid out in lawns, if 
one desires to have the garden present a neat 
apd orderly appearance ; and growing edgings, 
caropased of some plant suitable forthe par- 
pose, are, in our opinion, the most desirable, 
and if well and neatly kept they are always 
more pleasing to the eye than those composed 
of ornamental artificial material. Yet these 





artificial | * preferable in 
small gardeng, j Where live edg- 
toa garden eet asa matter of 
netessity io where little childfes often 


leaves and surplus shoots should be care- 


the beds. If they ere three feet in width 6 


P< ‘however,’ obd- 
jected to because they require much attention 
to keep them io condition. But we 
much work to have 
them clipped closely with pair of 
sheep-shears; and any small boy can 


wlan’ het hey a are wet ‘oe rt Aa 


the best live edging is formed of the Box plant 
(Burus sempervirens), which makes a fine edgiog 
for gatden-beds in almost every locality. It is 
‘a GWaifévergreen shrub, growing in a close, 
compact shape, and only requires tobe clipped 
once a year. 

There are two kinds of Box—the Dutch vari- 
ety, which Is the handsomest that cam be ob- 
tained ; and the English Box, a coarser-growing 
kind, which im two or three years will grow 
from six to seven inches in hight and also to 
an equal breadth. But ft will not endure such 
close clipping as the Duteh Box. 

Edgiogs of Box should be planted as early 
as possible fv the spring, and if the seeson is 
éry they will require to be watered frequently. 
If they are planted wpon a light soll they will 
spread more rapidly than upon a beavy clay; 
and in planting them a line should be stretched 
along the sides of the bed and the plants 
should be set out from thres to’ four ‘inches 
apart, if of the Dutch variety, but if of the Eo- 
glish five to six inches should. be left, to. give 
them room to grow and spread without crowd- 
ing each other too closely. These plants can 
be purchased of the florists by the —— or 
thousand. 

For town gardens the —“ Bnuglieh 
Ivy makes a beautiful evergreen edging, 
especially for small beds, while the larger- 
leaved English Ivy is desirable for larger beds, 
for’ they will Dottr thrive where nothing else 
will and if frequently watered they will be 
always bright and green: Their shoote must 
be carefully fastened down, so as to present 
a smooth appearance, and every spring theiz 


fully clipped off. The ground sbould be very 
rich, however, to make these edgings grow 
luxuriantly, as the Ivy isa “dainty plant” and 
requires good living, for 
“Of right choice food are its meals, I ween, 
In tts celis 20 Jone and cald.” 

The common succulent Evergreen Stone- 
erop (Sedum acre) is sometimes employed with 
good effect as an edging plant, and after it is 
once planted ft needs only to be kept from 
straggling. 

Among other plants which are also useful 
for edgings are the Golden Feverfew (Pyre- 
thrum parthenium aureum), the Wall Cress 
(Arabis Alpina), and Thrift ( Statice Armeria), all 
of which possess pretty flowers and foliage, 
bat are not so desirable, in our. ie He : 
or Box to forma boundary-line. But they will 
grow readily and every plese or tuft will form a 
plant, while they Increase rapidly from the roots. 
They shonla be planted at first in a single 
row, about four inches apart, and they should 
be taken up and replanted about every three 
orfour years.; while all but the Golden Fever- 
few will demand no other attention than the 
pulling ap of sny of ‘the w out 
of bounds aud clipping off'all of flow- 
ers, The Golden Feverfew, however, should not 

be allowed to bloom at all, as it will growina 
much more compact form if all its buds are 
‘removed as. soon as they sppear, and it can be 
clipped st any time during the summer; afd 
this should be done often, to prevent the plants 
from straggling and to Keep their surface more 
even. 

The best way to obtain this edging, which 
the English florists recommend highly, isto 
purchase a packet of the seed, which will 
not cost over ten cents, and as soon as the 
planta have attained to thefr third and fourth 
leaves transplant them into a light sofl and in 
a little shaded location, about six inches apart, 
keeping them watered fm dry weather avd free 
from weeds. By October they will make fine 
plants, and can then be 5* where they 
can retain permanently, © this method a 
large quabtity of very pretty live edging is 
readily obtained ata —7 small cost, which 
you could not purchase of smy florist st less 
than. 75, cents.per dozen plants. 

— — — 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL, ITEMS. 


Ar a meeting of the Connecticat State 
Board of Agriculture Dr. Loring invited Dr, 
Wakefield to read.a statement of the farming 


tions at Monson. He is breeding'# herd of Ayr- 


, to Texas has solved for himself the Southern 


labor problem by the employment of Meg-:}, 
fcans as laborers. In a letter to a Tennessée-j-~ - 


operations carried op at one of the state instita- | 
— milk. Seo average <6 Sakae’ the 


BN DENT 


— — — 


profit of ten per cent. and im pra 
sons, such asthe year 1846 was, the yield was 
fully 100 per cent., or more than $1,000,000. It 
is well ascertained that a ne a 
buckwheat blossoms are much 


oe haere 


... A Tennessee farmer who has emigrated 


journal he says that the new hands, while 
slower than Negroes, do their — much more 
efficiently ; that. 
ous; and that the 
them command 
than that grown by Mogross. 


eeeeA story comes from Biue Earth County, 
Mion., that a 534 eye) —5* J a 


of Tr St or ta 


being 
South 
afflicted be the insect for two years and is 
likely to beagain. Many farmers are reported 


—— 
an to leave the country, 
----The male turkey does not attain its 
greatest vigor until the Xa 
therefore, a cock two or 


‘years ol 
ter than a year off “for breeding. your ol b 


well to change the male every year, which is 
believed to proguce) healthier and § 
chteks ; alt tend two years old and upward 
also best for breeding. 







had 815 bushels of clover seed from f -eight 
acresi whieh hp wold for-$2,900. Aged this wis 
the second crop. It is said pas dm yield 
equally as well in Iowa and make the soil 
richer. Will some one inform us wees he has 
done here? a ee 


last year 3,490,080 cwt. were exported, the 
value being £770,000. oat took yyz 
the whole of this 4 ; 
‘eee TRO only — of wan 
skewers in the world, It fs sapposed, eristé 

Toledo, Ohio, whence millions of them om 
shipped to England. They are made by 
machinery from hickory blocks. Between 
80,000 and 90,000 are turned out every day. 


... A botrbepahdiint ——— inl 
man says there will be a large acreage 
and oats in Western New York this season, 1 
the high prices for spring grains and the low 
prices.for wheat are diverting sttention from 
wheat. : 

. .By the recent strike in South Wales 60,. 
000 coal-miners, 40,000 iron-workers, and 16,000 
iron-stone miners, whose aggregate wages 
amounted to £155,000 per week, were thrown 
out of work, 
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Every family needs to have in the house 

something that will cure b toothache, 

colic, cho tad 

—— a a og is beir to, and we advise 
nne’s n-Ki F — 

like a eharm.“ Try Oe. 
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No Grasshoppers. 
Vdies Rarkets and a Healthy Country. 


Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 
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. St. Louis, 


JULIEN CHURN 


BUTTER WORKER. 








| he Best for Practical Purposes. 
— gen- 
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POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering. 
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Ee TO PAINT ? 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


reriTimareds of ertimoniis from owners rs of the finest residonesé in the countey, with Sample Card of Colors 


ee 
Important 
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Read this and Show Your’ Neighbors! ‘| 
inn Paint your Houses with” 


Be 
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210 Sonth Third Strert, St. Louis, Mo.; and 2 Wholesate Depot al 

Nerth Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. ; 
2 

SAMPLE CARD AND NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS SENT 

PAINT YOUR ROUSE WITH 


National Mixe aF — 


reper tas — 4 
LE Su shores, ce 
; — —— PAINT CO.; — F * 
WVrs· PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ROOFING, Steep or Flat Roofs in al? Climates. 
HP ER af — 7 fT Wishes Fels — 
CESS evek eames oe SE he depp feety 
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—— — Wider is ae 


= ELEBRA af 
aPTAIN, 
EBILITY, FEVER AND. AGUE, \ICK HEADACHE, 


TARRHG@A, , INDIGESTION, IgE STOMACH, 
RY, SEASES, LEEPLESSNESS, | 
YSPEPSTA, 2 Sn COMPLAINTS, Pour sromacu, 
For Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per ace 


“1-6 LESENHING & 60., Sale Proprietors 


927 SANSOM ST., Philadelpt oa 
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A Farm Sai aaa 








‘| G@oed Lend |3 


- Berkshina. County, County, Mss, 


4 jet Se Sold at oi — 


Good: Improved CITY PROPERTY, 


or will be Exchanged for 
“Good Merchandise. 


Said Farm is Well Located, hag a harse 
—— ——— 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land, Cuts now 


‘] Sbeet 75 Tons of Hay and Will Pastare 100 


feed of Cattic, hud & valuablé Pédt-Bod of 
Se hove, ont to neat Two Ralivcaty 





her — Address 
-2787, New York City. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL tee oo 44 








ne Fag belies 


ONLY BY 


MANUFACTURED 
— MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Sale by all their Agents. 


ETRA LILIOM AURAPOM. 


THE SEAUTIFVL 
GOLDEN-BANDED 
LILY OF JAPAN, 


wr Mth AT 49 OMRIBACH 4.50 PR Dom 



















FANctEp disease which could ha: diseased A000 PLIEHING 
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IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO, 


PHELPS, BODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN vs 
rte AND ROOFING PLATES 
OF ALL SIZES AXD ELEDS. 

Pia TIN, RUSSIA SHEET tROW, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
SEWING & KWITTING MACHINES 








HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautifal and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Doubic 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used withoyt injury to the frealth. 
A portable treadlo attachment 
can behad at an additional expense of only 

Which can’ be worked ‘with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

“Diploma awarded November, 18734- 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
Ameriean Institute. 

Don’t buy. until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try tose? aay otha 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 

BECKWITH S. M. CO,, 
New York: 862 Broadway, 


Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 





MEDICAL. 
CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Narsery. 





oy cleaning * wi 
Grocere —e — 


OR FITS cured by the useof Ross’ 
Epileptic — — 
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VICOR OF LIFE 
7) PEROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 







THE CREAT 


ONE BOTTLE 


5 


















will make the Biood 
bright, the Compiexien 
Hetrstrong, and remove 
Pastaies, Tetters, Cankers, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skim. It is pleasent to 
the dose is small. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposita; tt Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty el} Chromic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem fve er ten years. 
whether it be 
Serofula or  Syphilitic, . 
or Contagions, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs of Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
OCORKUPTIFG THE SOLOS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 

Chronic pmatism fe Scrofula. Glandular Srgiting, 


ough, Cal 
— has hee —— —— 
Female Cieininints, Gout — — 
La Sy ee 
roat, Mow 
forme f Sk Dias som ue E ag the 
Head, oe Wore yorm, — one ever foie 
Black Spots, Worme in, the. Flesh, Cancers: in he 
Womb, and all weakening and painful di 8, 
Night ts, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the life 
= ada — = curative range of L 
Modern On and a few 
erove to any person — it for dither or 


disease potent power to 
Sold by Drosgists, $1 4 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


TRE AR AND pag te ty 
poe BUND RED —— | Ct tee KD OR 


SRoe 
THE MOMENT * READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTER! rikh a TAKEN INTERN- 
3—PAIN,FROM 
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fives Colle, fiammation of wels, 
Liver, Kidnera 0 or with D, =“ 
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—* —E thache, Earache: so . s 
am or Rh m0 with hea, 
oe — ; or with Burns, . 
At * 8 
application Of RADWAT'S READ EF wilt 
tour of the worst of these complaints in a few 
in half a tumbler will —* a 

p twenty ro sve cure ° CRAMPS SPASMS SOUR 
ARTBUR —— HEAD. + 

— — a 
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———— pottle of Had- 


ways Heady —— them. — 
water It eeliter than than French Brandy or Bitters 
ie Draggists. “Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING. PILLS, 
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SARSAPARILLIAN- RESOLVENT, «| 
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“To Schiool Officers and Church Trustees : 


‘SCHOOL, OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


. watil you got Prices and Ternie fromthe 


SHERWOOD eee FUBNIT URE CO., 
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Wanted in Every County in the United’ States. None 


bht upright, honorable men need apply. 
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Special Inducements to the persen 
Palace Organ in a town or neighbo 


PALACE ORGANS 


‘THH BEST IN THE WORLD 





Cy ey ee Sa 


-can substantiate. Our Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars we will siahininhdindadiiniame animation 
or, se muon ie et the Catalogue and three pieces of new and beautiful Music. 


THE LORING-& BLAKE ORGAN COMPANY, | 


111 SUMMIT STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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SOLD BY DEALERS EVERY WHRF. 
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TRON CUTTER. 
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FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 
— Your Buildings 
using DR. PIPER’S 


FIRE-PROOF COMPOUND. 
panne ons oes C) orged of Hames, Hewpsn- 


sible Agents wanted in ey: 


J. R LAWRENCE, : 
140 Fitth Ave. Ohicnge, I. 
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| oran incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 


4 BROWN’S 


“BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
age — 


_| SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


find Troches usefal in tm desring the voice when 
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“ VEL? = SCHOOL, DESKS, 
nd 186 State Street Chicage A,. -.*' = HAL. 
* * 11 2 








pO long ‘SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Yea _Bxnerience of an Old/Narse— 
MRS. WINSLO SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians aha 


Nurses in the United Stated, and has been ased for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 





























PURELY V 
AND ALL-HEA LING.” Z 
For internal and External Use, 


‘CURTIS @ BROWN,” 


‘No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
~ wh 7 err 7 
}  "BROWN'S 


OR worm L« LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND 6IOE 
saat eS TS. FUR SN, Sos 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE. COMFITS 
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